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CHAPTER III. 

It was a gay week which ensued. The 
Clayton party remained at Eglantine Ter¬ 
race, and several additions were made to 
the already large circle from London and 
Brighton. I had fairly won an enviable 
place among them. Catharine Cathart de¬ 
parted from her stately dignity enough to 
abruptly disclaim my faint suggestion of 
intrusion; and pretty Madge gave me a re- 
Qroacbfui eiauce. 

The latter, I perceived, was nothing loth 
to try a flirtation, but I shrewdly suspected 
it was as much to pique Edward Armadale 
from his sudden and seemingly violent in¬ 
terest in Eveline Eaton, who, having been 
always treated like one of the family, was 
still mingling among the guests in the 
drawing-room. 

“Don’t let us hear another word about 
leaving,” said iny host, peremptorily. And, 
nothing loath, I forbore further speech or 
thought of intrusion, and allowed myself to 
enjoy to the utmost this sunny life of care¬ 
less pleasure; while at the same time I kept 
strict watch of John Jourdaiue. 

I managed to stumble upon Antoine very 
early one morning, before his master was 
out of his chamber. But a stone post 


wou'd not have been more callous or un. 
communicative. 

I only obtained these impressions: that 
Antoine was a faithful servant, and gener¬ 
ously paid for his services; and tliat he 
seemed only affected when I accidentally 
mentioned that his master looked to me like 
a delicately constltutioned man. He took a 
great deal of unnecessary pains, I thought, 
to convince me Chat Mr. Jourdaine was in 
perfect health, never sick; indeed without 
the flrst ailment. Hardly understanding 
why, I made a note of the circumstance. 1 
dwelt Upon it more earnestly the next day. 
We were preparing to set forth in carriages, 
to have a picnic at some famous old castle 
ruins, Mr, Jourdaine bad proposed the 
idea, and was most enthusiastic in the ar¬ 
rangement of the day’s pleasure. He had 
quietly suggested that little May should be 
one of the party, and thus made sure of 
Eveline Eaton’s presence, however reluct¬ 
ant she might be about joining the party. 
I saw through his fondness for the child, 
but was glad enough myself of Eveline’s 
company to wish him success in the ma- 
ueuvre. 

Everything was ready. The baskets all 
packed and loaded into the carriage which 
was to take the necessary servants. Most 
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of the ladies, with parasols, shawls, and 
bats, were gathered in a chattering, smiiliig 
group at the portal steps. The geutlemeu 
were at the stables, arranging tlie necessary 
seats and counting out the required num¬ 
ber, when Mr. Jourdaine came slowly down¬ 
stairs, and passed me as I was lingering in 
the hall, wailing for a sca,r£ Miss Madge 
had commissioned one of the maids to hunt 
up for lier especial benefit. I was struck by 
a peculiar look on his face,—a gray pallor, 
thickening his usually waxy transparency 
of complexion. Antoine was stowing pack¬ 
ages into the elegant barouche of his mas¬ 
ter, ar.d Mr, Jourdaine, looking at liim in¬ 
tently, did not perceive my leaning figure 
behind the great .statue of Minerva. 

He evidently tried his best to draw the 
man’s attention witliout betraying bis pres¬ 
ence to the others, but could not do it until 
he gave one quick, peculiar note, half whis¬ 
tle, half song. Antoine dropped tlie dress¬ 
ing-case he was putting under the seat as if 
lie had received a bullet iu his arm, aud 
looked around for the source of the call, aud 
then came projnpily up the steps. 

‘•Curses upon theluckl'^ said John Jour¬ 
daine between his teeth. “This is to be 
one of my days, Antoine. I cannot go. 
Manage it for me, Antoine, and quickly. 
It will not be long.” And, having said this, 
he stepped out upon the veranda with the 
rest of the party. 

Antoine stood a moment as if in a brown 
study, and then dashed up-stairs. Before 
he relumed, the girl brought Madge’s scarf, 
and I went out with it. I stood, therefore, 
close beside him, when Mr. Jourdaine 
turned around at the sound of his name iu 
Antoine’s voice, 

“ What is it, Antoine? I have given you 
all my orders.” 

The docile servitor advanced with a grave, 
imperturbable face, extending a letter, and 
said,— 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I ought to have 
given you this letter last night. X forgot it, 
and kept it in my pocket.” 

The master took it, carelessly broke the 
seal, and then uttered an exclamation of 
regret and indignation. 

“You careless villain!” ejaculated he; 
“you have ruined my day’s pleasure. 1 
might have gone over last night, if you bad 
done your duty and delivered the letter. 
Now, good people, pity me, and give me 
yourcoudolences: X must give up the pic¬ 


nic, and go to the next town on important 
business.’’ 

A murmur of disappointment and regret 
came from all sides. 

“ Oil, do postpone the business! Surely a 
few hours will not matter! Or we will wait 
until tomorrow. You must go with us. 
We shall lose the life of the party.” 

“X cannot. Xt is utterly impossible. I 
am an idle fellow usually, but when I do 
receive a summons it is always imperative. 
Don’t add to ir.y disappointment by useless 
importuuities. Go and enjoy this superb 
day, and tell me about it tomorrow. You 
will be sure to see me back again tomorrow, 
colonel. X can’t resist the attractions of 
Eglantine Terrace.” 

He spoke these words hurriedly, and it 
seemed to me with almost desperate exer¬ 
tion. There were great beads of perspira¬ 
tion on his forehead, aud a wide circle of 
pallor around his lips. 

“Come, Antoine, there is no time to 
lose,” he said, and began to descend the 
steps. I did not observe whether any one 
else followed him, but X lost not a single 
look, and X was sure that with every added 
step his limbs faltered and stiffened. Nay, 
X was quite positive that when iie gained 
the carriage-door Antoino put him into it 
by sheer 6trengiii,as he would have lifted a 
dead weight. The carriage whirled away 
out of sight, however, and, somewhat sub¬ 
dued in spirit, our party was distributed 
into the remaining barouches. 

My best efiurts did not secure me a seat 
in the same vehicle with Eveline Eaton. 
Madge Catliart, as she established her pink 
muslin flounces on the cushioned seat, 
beckoned gayly for me to come beside her, 
and Edward Armadale and Hose Clayton 
followed. A glance at the clouded face of 
the stately Catharine confirmed my suspi¬ 
cion that her interest iu John Jourdaine 
was beyond that of a passing acquaintance. 
X was glad she was in another carriage when 
my companions began discussing the unex¬ 
pected summons in somewhat free fashion. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Xlose Clayton, as we 
rolled away from the house, ’^of all myste¬ 
rious, inexplicable men, John Jourdaine is 
the strangest. This is the twentieth time, 
Co my certain knowledge, that bo has thus 
abruptly retreated from an engagement. 1 
can’t make him out. He is the most gifted 
creature —did n’t it seem to you that you 
were listening to wizard music the other 
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day? I declare my flesh was creeping in 
cold shivers! But It is an uncanny bril¬ 
liancy after all. I never feel sure Imt he is 
going to fly up to the moon, or go down 
into some yawning pit wliich ina*' open lo 
swallow him. Do you believe he had an 
engagement, Ned?” 

“ I really am not competent to decide,” 
replied Ned Armadale. •* 1 k:-ow one thing: 
I should pitcli that block of a John out of 
my sight in sliort order. He seems to me 
the oiro who liatches the mischief. I really 
believe he is a perfect tyrant. Did you see 
liow lie clutched at Jourdaine’s arm?” 

“What is Mr. Jourdain-.’s business?” 
asked I. 

“Faitlil that’s the greatest mystery of 
all. Everybody wonders, but no one is any 
Wiser for his curiosity. He is likely to re¬ 
ceive, by and by, a splendid estate; but he 
has certainly as yet come into possession of 
Only a narrow pittance. Yet he is the most 
fastidious fellow, and lives like an Eastern 
prince. All our fashionable people are crazy 
to secure him for their summer festivities. 
He has a little place some ten miles off, — 
his Bird’s Nest, he calls it, — but it is a 
perfect fairy temple; every room is a pic¬ 
ture. Many a nobleman’s son might envy 
him its possession. By the way. Miss 
Madge, Lady Conmore is quite indignant at 
your mother for her success in keeping the 
lion so long. He has certainly been re¬ 
markably gracious. I never knew him to 
favor one locality for such a lengthy period. 
I suspect our fair Catharine has enslaved 
the invincible one, for he promised to be at 
Conmore House a week ago.” 

“Yes, mamma is quite proud of the dis¬ 
tinction. But he certainly stays willingly. 
No one puts the least restraint upon his 
movements. Oh, seel there is a party of 
gentlemen equestrians 1” 

“ Jack Martin and Hal Hudson, as I livel 
Ho, Jack] where are you bound?” shouted 
young Armadale, 

The result was that our party received 
the addition of six young gentlemen, wlio 
pranced along by the carriages on their met¬ 
tlesome steeds in the highest spirits. I 
counted it a very fortunate circumstance, 
for it released me from my attendance upon 
the ladies of the family, and gave me oppor¬ 
tunity, when we reached the picturesque 
picnic-ground, to saunter away with Eveline 
Eaton and her little charge, and enjoy a 
lung and confldentlal conversation. More 


than that, it gave me the first link in the 
chain of evidence for which I bad some to 
search. 

The somewhat peculiar circumstances of 
our first meeting had entirely removed all 
formality and reserve, and Eveline and I 
chatted with the freedom of old friends. 
I told her iny whole history, disguising 
notliing of the poverty and obscurity of my 
parentage, and the hard struggling with 
which 1 had fought my way toward a posi¬ 
tion warranting me an honorable mainte¬ 
nance. And she, in return, related through 
what trying, bitter experience she liad 
passed before finding so welcome and genial 
a home as slie enjoyed at Eglantine Terrace. 
A certain similarity in our past lives drew 
our sympathies still more closely, and each 
one was ready to enter into the other’s emo¬ 
tion. 

“ You may imagine what a paradise the 
Terrace and lu genial, kind-hearted inmates 
made for me after my dreary experience In 
other quarters," said Eveline; “nor can 
you wonder at my nervous terror at the 
threats of lids man, who promises to be the 
serpent In my Eden. It is a perfect mys¬ 
tery to me wliat he can find in tlie humble, 
pemiiJess governess to draw his thoughts or 
attentions, when he might, I fancy, win for 
himself the lovely and portioned daughter 
of Colonel Catbart. It is so unlike his 
character, I cannot think of it as genuine, 
disinterested love, that would gain my pity 
and respect; but I am all the time wonder¬ 
ing what can be the motive. For 1 do not 
believe John Juurdaine sets himself so 
zealously to the accomplishment of any ob¬ 
ject without a selfish or sordid motive.” 

“He Is a man of mystery. From the 
conversation in the carriage, I judge that 
long acquaintance does not give any better 
insight into his character or surroundings,” 
replied I. 

“ I have a nameless horror of him. His 
anger at niy persistent refusal of his suit 
was sometiiing frightful. There was one 
circumstance that has puzzled me sorely. 
He kept repeating that he always accom¬ 
plished his ends, and that, if 1 refused his 
devoted love, I should yet be thankful to 
accept his cold regard, to escape misery and 
shame. And while he was saying it, his 
face white with passion, he called me by iny 
mother’s maiden name instead of niy own. 
It perplexed me to know how lie found it 
out, for I am sure I have never mentioned 
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my mother’s name while here at the Tei> 
race.” 

A great light broke upon me. I seized 
her hand and wrung It joyously. 

“ I know the name loo. It Is Mllllng- 
fordl” cried I. 

She turned her brown eyes upon me in 
perplexity and amazement. 

“ I do not understand you. Her name 
was Ada Derne before she was married. 
She used to live somewhere in this shire.” 

I was a little disappointed, nevertheless 
still very glad, and kept my clasp of her 
band. 

“ I know the whole secret,” said I, “ lly 
dear Miss Eveline, allow me to congratulate 
you. You stand the second heir to a very 
large property, and John Jourdaine’s claim 
is good for nothing when yours is advanced. 
You are right: lie has a sordid motive for 
bis persistent and unmanly suit.” 

The soft brown eyes wore a look of almost 
pitiful distress. 

“Surely yna would not jest with me; you, 
of all others, who must understand what a 
bitter disappointment it would be to find 
myself mocked with deceitful hopes,” she 
faltered. 

“ Not for the world, my dear Miss Eve¬ 
line. You have certainly iieard about the 
great Millingford estate. Let me tell you 
the whole story, and the true reason of my 
visit at Eglantine Terrace.” And there¬ 
upon 1 told her every word. 

She was painfully agitated, and could 
scarcely bring herself to believe in the glow¬ 
ing hopes I held out, 

“ It is too beautiful. To be free from 
anxiety, from dependence, from the wear¬ 
ing chain of even such light servitude as 
this; to be able to indulge my tastes; to re¬ 
spond to the calls of cliarity. Oh, indeed it 
will make you seem like a fairy prince, if it 
proves true,” she cried, between sparkling 
tears clinging to the silken eyelash, and joy¬ 
ful smiles breaking over the rosy lips. 

“Ahl” cried I, stung by the sudden re¬ 
membrance, “it will raise between us the 
very barrier I dreaded. I had forgotten 
that. You will be the wealthy ot?ner oi 
that proud old estate, I the struggling, 
nameless republican, and all my fondest 
hopes will be wrecked.” 

The soft eyes smiled through the tears, 
and a faint color stole into her cheek. 

“I do not understand” — began she, and 
paused. 


“No wonder,” returned I, with almost 
angry vehemence. “It were something 
more than absurd lor me to explain to you 
all the whirl of convincing thought which 
has just gone scathing through my brain. 
Whatever other lolly I have been guilty of, 
I hare never been accused of fostering a 
mercenary spirit, I am no fortune-hun¬ 
ter.” 

“ No one would ever attribute such un¬ 
worthy motives to you,” said she, gently. 
“Whatever comes from this afiair, I shall 
only look upon you as the most kindly and 
self-forgetful friend I have known.” 

I was lost a few moments in moody si¬ 
lence, then brightening, and quite ashamed 
of my selfishness, I began to ask her for the 
proofs of her being the true and legal heir 
of Ada Derne. 

“ All my mother’s papers are in a little 
box which I deposited with an humble 
friend of mine, a woman wlio was once a 
servant of my mother’s. She keeps a small 
shop in Liverpool, and as I was journeying 
to and fro, companion to a sick lady, after 
father’s death, I left them with Nancy Ler- 
mont for safe keeping. I can send for them 
by express and receive them in three days, 
certain.” 

“You had better do so. Or stay. I 
must go to Dingley Moor and communicate 
this discovery to Squire Ned, Had you not 
better write to the woman, giving her di¬ 
rections to deposit them In my keeping, 
and 1 will run up on the express train and 
get them. Until matters are legally ar¬ 
ranged, we had best keep silence about the 
whole affair.” 

“ I will write the moment we return. If 
it should prove true, how shall I ever bo 
able to repay this kindness? But I dare 
not trust myself to credit it. The Milling- 
ford heirs will yet appear.” 

“Squire Ned thinks not. He does not 
believe that Balph Millingford married, and 
he has full confidence in the old man’s dy¬ 
ing impression, that the wronged son was 
waiting to meet him on the other side of 
the grave. However, ho has sent out very 
definite advertisements to America, such as 
he could not scatter in Great Briudn, ask¬ 
ing the heirs of Balph Millingford to come 
forward and receive a certain legacy. We 
shall bear from them speedily if there are 
any such in existence. I shall go over to 
Dingley Moor at once witli the good news. 
Squire Ned will exult at bis penetration. 
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for be declared tbia Jonrdaine bad tbe clew 
be could not discover, Ko wonder tbe mau 
is 80 persistent. A disinterested suitor^ in¬ 
deed!’* 

•• It expla'ns everything for me. 1 knew 
it was not for myself he sought me. Cath¬ 
arine Oathart is far more to his aristocratic 
lusies; but tlie bulk of Colonel Cathart’s 
foiuine. you know, is entailed upon the 
only son, who is in Germany at the unlver- 
siiy, and ilie dowry will be comparatively 
small for tbe daugliters. I have heard Mrs. 
Catliait lament the arrangement. Yes, 
now I understand Mr. John Jourdaine’s 
Uiotives thoroughly.” 

"It’s a fortunate thing for us that be 
Was kept away from the picnic today. He 
Would have been likely to spoil this expla¬ 
nation of ours.” 

" Yes, I was devoutly thankful to the un¬ 
known writer of that letter. My poor fa- 
tljerl would that he bad lived to know of 
this brilliant prospect. Half the pangs of 
death were occasioued by his auxiety for 
hie,” 

" How singularly alike our p^t experi¬ 
ence has been I except that it \vas my father 
Who died wlien I was a mere child, and left 
my poor mother to grieve and agonize over 
lier sou’s desolate lot, and with you the 
mother was the first to go. Perhaps they 
are able to look down upon us now and 
give their blessing to our friendship.” 

A solemn shadow crept upon her face, 
and 1 myself Was silent a lung time. It 
Was broken by little May, who had all tbe 
While been frisking amid the flowers, with 
her pet spaniel, under tlie eye of her gov¬ 
erness, but not within hearing. 

She came dancing toward us, with her 
Wee hands stained with berries, 

'* O Miss Eaton, may 1 go tiow to the ta¬ 
bles? I am so thirsty.’ May is so tiredJ” 

I took the dear little creature Into my 
anus and carried her to the grassy slope in 
the sliade of the stately ruins, where the 
Servants were busy setting out the luncheon. 
Madge Cathart playfully accused me of tru¬ 
ancy, and summoned me to her side, and 1 
Saw no more of Eveline that day. 

On the next I announced my intention of 
taking a trip to the next town. My plea to 
the colonel was a little needed replenish¬ 
ment to my Wardrobe, but at the town 
Where my host’s carriage left me 1 took the 
train and posted oS to Dingley Moor. 
Sqn.re Med was as much astonished as be 


was deligiited with the intelligence that I 
brought. 

“Glorious, glorious!” exclaimed lie, his 
genial face all aglow with honest delight. 
“It will indeed rejoice my heart toseelite 
old house tiirown open again. It is some¬ 
thing of a disappointment that it slioiild l)e 
none of poor Ralph’s people, hut it is infi¬ 
nitely better than tliat John Jourdaiiie 
should have it.” 

“How came you to find him out. Squire 
Med? he seems universally admired aiid 
courted,” I Said. 

“ Ah I he sliowed his cloven foot one day. 
He declared the other claims forfeited, and 
proposed to enter into possession at once. 
I coolly informed liiin he Would not obtain 
my consent until 1 had exhausted every 
method of search for the proper heirs. Me 
fired at that word, and was fairly insolent. 
I angered him still more by my contemptu¬ 
ous coolness, and be went Into a perfect 
spasm of rage. I was frightened at the 
man’s wild looks and livid paleness, but 
that French valet lie carries around with 
him, as a lat)y does Iter dressing-maid, caiue 
and actually picked him up and trotted him 
oS. 1 don’t know which amazed me most, 
the master’s passion or the servant's non¬ 
chalance. Mr. John Jonrdaine lias hated 
me ever since that day, anfi I have n’ l cher¬ 
ished a remarkable degree of affection (or 
bis highness, I am thankful some one else 
is to have the dear old place, and that I 
may still be able to visit at Millingford 
Beach. 

“I want to see the lady. You say that 
she is well bred and refilled. So was the 
mother; so should be any one who assumes 
a place vacated by that courtly old gentle, 
man. Well, well, this is better than 1 ex¬ 
pected. What a relief it will be to liave the 
affair off my mind, 1 must see tlie young 
woman, Romaine: I must pay a visit to the 
Terrace.' You shall give tne one train Die 
start of you, and I ’ll ho there when you ar¬ 
rive, so that none need suspect your ab¬ 
sence was connected with me. What do 
you say?” 

“ That it is a good arraogement. I know 
you will'be relieved when you see Eveline 
Eaton. You will not be concerned for the 
dignity of the old place, after a single glance 
into her face.” 

Therefore it happened when I returned 
to Eglantine Terrace, Squire Med Was 
among the group on the veranda, and catne 
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forward as eagerly as tlie others to giro me 

greeting. 

1 glanced along the group. Eveline £a> 
ton was there, looking brightly happy. 
John Jourdaine was nowhere to be seen. 1 
was just about to whisper an inquiry con« 
cerning him, when his carriage appeared on 
the avenue, with the ubiquitous Antoine 
by his side; and I learned by the conversa¬ 
tion, that it was his first appearance since 
the morning of the picnic. 

He looked ghastly pale still, and there 
were hollow circles beneatii his eyes. 

“Why, Jourdaine, man, you have been 
ill,” exclaimed Colonel Cathart, in a tone of 
consternation, as be advanced to meet him. 

“>{onsense, my good host; don’t you 
know I am never illV” replied John Jour¬ 
daine, with just the sliglitest shade of an¬ 
noyance. 

“ But you look as if you had just emerged 
from a severe sickness. You are as pale as 
uealh.” 

“ Well, I can’t help that. I assure you I 
am very well. I was never particularly 
ruddy, like you jolly squires; I have been 
working hard over business matters, and 
have had little sleep at night, which may 
account for whatever change your sharp 
eyes espy. And bow do X find all these 
godd people? And how passed off the fa¬ 
mous picnic? And what is the next enter¬ 
tainment on the programme?” 

He asked these questions in a gay voice, 
and moved rather impatiently from Colonel 
Cathart into the group of ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen. When his eye fell upon Squire 
Js’ed, there went a dull red flush over bis 
face, and almost instinctively he turned to 
look at Eveline Eaton. She preserved an 
admirably composed countenance, and bis 
forehead cleared again, hleantime the la¬ 
dies closed around him with animated de¬ 
scriptions of a proposed excursion and ball, 
and he seemed entirely absorbed by their 
remarks. I seized the opportunity to drop 
an eager question in Squire Ked’s ear. 

“You have talked with Eveline Eaton. 
What do you think of her?” 

“ She is au angel. I am quite overjoyed. 
It will be pleasant enough to see the old 
bouse open again, but to have her there, 
aud you, you sly young dog, it is quite too 
delightful.” 

“Mel—Squire Ned,—I do not under¬ 
stand you,” stammered I. 

Pooh, poohl As if I did n’t know any¬ 


thing about young folks. I saw how yon 
were situated tlie first lime you mentioned 
her name at Hiiigley Moor; and since 1 ’ve 
been here, 1 ’ve taken pains to watch her 
face when 1 talked about you. Heigh ho! 
it’s pretty much the same story everywhere. 
I was a young fellow, head over heels in 
love myself, once; it’s likely I should n’t 
know the symptoms.” 

“ You are entirely mistaken, squire,” an¬ 
swered I, witii some heat, feeling my fore¬ 
head and ears tingle beneath a burning 
blush. “ X admire Miss Eaton very much; 
1 am sure he will be a fortuuate man who 
obtains her; but it will not be a poor, name¬ 
less adventurer, like myself, who will marry 
the lieiress of all that wealth.” 

“ Nonsense I X say again,” said the squire, 
clapping me on the shoulder; “ you deserve 
her, lad; X shall be the first to say that.” 

“X shall never ask her, though X am ut* 
terly miserabie without her. X shall see 
her established in her rights, and then I 
shall go home to America,” answered I, in 
stubborn pride. 

“Don’t he too positive, my lad. These 
sweet little girls have a way of proposing 
themselves which is iriesistible. If she 
finds that great estate too much care for 
her delicate strength, and meekly begs you 
to look out for it, for her sake, bow are you 
going to refuse?” 

I could not help laughing at his comical 
face, despite iny annoyance. But we were 
speedily separated by the confusion atten¬ 
dant ui>on the appearance of a servant bear¬ 
ing a silver tray fairly piled with letters. 
A laughing, clamorous group surrounded 
him at this palpable proof of the arrival of 
the mail. X saw Eveline Eaton receive one, 
aud slip away with it into the house, and X 
knew that I had something to do with its 
communication, when I obeyed her beckon¬ 
ing gesture, and followed her down into the 
gardens, after her return to the veranda. 

It was a very grave face which turned to 
me, and X exclaimed, anxiously,~ 

What have you heard?” 

“A gentleman has been to Nancy and 
taken away the box of papers. He told her 
that I sent for it, aud the poor thing be¬ 
lieved it. There can be no question about 
the person, Mr. Romaiiie. He holds every 
proof that could establish my claim.” 

I tried to hide the dismay which fell upon 
me. 

“We will compel him to give them up. 
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The woman can describe him. Besides, 
she can establish jrour identitf herself, if 
she knew your mother while she was at 
Millingford Beach, Don’t be dismayed, 
yet.” 

Kevertbeless, it was with a deepened eon- 
viction of fresh difflcultles in our path that 
I went to Squire Ned, and got him away up 
in my chamber for a conddential talk. 

CHAFTEE IV. 

John Jourdalne seemed conscious that 
there was a little under-current of conject¬ 
ure and suspicion concerning his singular 
departure, and it seemed to me that he was 
making stupendous exertions to overcome 
and remove it. He became quite the life of 
the place. Even I was obliged to confess 
him one of the most brilliant and rarely 
gifted persons 1 bad ever met. Again and 
again I found myself banging breathlessly 
upon his words, and drew myself away with 
an angry jerk. No pleasure was complete 
for the company, unless be were there to 
direct and enjoy. He seemed to have pos¬ 
sessed himself of a magic spell to draw all 
thoughts to him, and command all the adu¬ 
lation he desired. Only Eveline Eaton 
shrank away from his bewitching presence 
with a shiver of horror. I could see that 
she grew pale and weary-looking. The sus¬ 
pense of the fate of her brilliant hopes wore 
upon her. Squire Ned had gone up to Liv¬ 
erpool to see the woman, Nancy Iicrmont, 
and Until bis return we were to keep utter 
silence, 1 did not obtain any opportunity 
to speak with her without drawing the at¬ 
tention of the others, which at present I 
bad uo desire to do, for the constant whirl 
of festivities kept me in the society of the 
guests, and now Eveline no longer joined 
the parties away from the bouse. I was 
extremely annoyed at the circumstance, 
and managed one morning to beg her to go 
with a boating excursion, to please me. 
She smiled rather sadly, and replied, — 

“ I shall go, certainly, if I am asked.” 

The look of pained perplexity on her face 
iiauiiied me, when I was on the lake, in the 
midst of the light-hearted company, and 
perceived that Eveline was nut there. So 
she had received no invitation. What could 
it mean? I seized the first opportunity 
which presented itself to ask Catharine 
Cathart if Miss Eaton was ill, that she bad 
not joined the party? 


There went a cold flash of anger across 
her blue eyes, 

“What, the governess? Oii, well, we 
thought it time there should be some sort 
of a boundary set, when she grew too exor¬ 
bitant in her demands,” replied she, in a 
counterfeited tune of carelessness, through 
which I readily perceived the vindictive an¬ 
ger. 

“You surprise mel I thought her one 
of the most unpretending, unassuming per¬ 
sons I had ever met,” answered I, gravely. 

“So does papa insist; so thought we ail 
of us; but so it has not proved, by any 
means. One would think site might be sat¬ 
isfied with being made like one of us; but 
the young lady is ambitious and designing. 
She is one of the most arrant coquettes, I 
sliould think, that she has assailed so many 
susceptible hearts. Confess now, Mr. Bo- 
maine, that you are also one of the vio- 
tims.” 

I could not restrain the indignation I felt. 

“ Indeed, Miss Catliarine, there has been 
nothing of the sort. Some one must have 
prejudiced you against an nnoSending 
young lady,” I said, warmly. 

She gave a short, artificial laugh. 

“ Still under the glamoar? We/j, j can’t 
convince you .as readily as I did Mr. Jour- 
daiiie. He confessed to the singular power 
she could exert upon him.” 

“Mr. Jourdaine? Humph! So it is he 
who has opened your eyes to this new dis¬ 
covery. I doubt not but that it was through 
bis means you first came to imagine such a 
thing, Miss Catharine.” 

A brilliant red surged into her fair cheek; 
her blue eyes flashed angrily, 

“I do not know the drift of sueh a re¬ 
mark, Mr. Bomaine,” said she, haughtily. 

I saw that I hod innocently wounded her 
pride, and I returned, eagerly, — 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Catharine, if 
anything I have said offends you. It was 
certainly unintentional.” 

She looked a moment steadily into my 
face, and then said frankly, with a troubled 
smile,— 

“ I believe you; you are absolved.” And 
Walked away, still with a heightened color. 

After this I was ready to agree with Eve¬ 
line, tliat Miss Catharine had listened too 
eagerly to John Jourdaine’s fascinating 
Words, and I understood better the grave, 
worn look on Eveline Eaton’s face. The 
serpent had entered her Eden; her happy 
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relations with the family were disturbed by 
this evil whisper of John Jourdaine’s. I 
pictured to myself just how adroitly he had 
managed to play upon the high-spirited, 
haugiity Catharine*s Interest jn him, so 
that her jealous Indignation was directed 
against the presumptuous governess. 

Much as I sympathized with Eveline, 1 
felt myself powerless to help her, for my re¬ 
lations as a guest In the house would 
scarcely admit of remonstrance. But an 
event soon occurred wliich gave me bettor 
opportunity to know the truth of the mat¬ 
ter. 

Some of the guests had taken their de¬ 
parture from the Terrace, and tljere was 
left now but a small and choice band. The 
cream of the cream, as Mr. Jourdaine gayly 
remarked, while waving his hand to the de¬ 
parting guests. 

“How we shall miss them!” exclaimed 
Madge, with a rather lugubrious face, as 
we returned slowly from the steps where 
we had followed to give farewell to the de¬ 
partures, and gathered together w the little 
parlor. “Only eight of us left, when we 
were glorious with more than a score. It’s 
a pity people can’t be everywhere at the 
same time.” 

“ I am afraid some of us would be wofully 
de frop,” said Mr. Jourdaine, with one of 
his beaming glances. “Now, good people, 
you are not going to be allowed to fall into 
melancholy. I ’m going to give you a 
pleasant day. Miss Catharine, may I order 
the horses for us all? Two barouches will 
answer nicely. We are going to ride in a 
new direction, and take a peep into a Bird’s 
Nest.” 

“I know, 0 Mr. Jourdaine, I know,” 
■cried Madge, clapping her hands, gleefully. 
“That will, indeed, be delightful.” 

“Whatdo you know?” asked Catharine, 
in surprise at her sister’s excitement. 

“I know what the Bird’s Nest is. Mr. 
Jourdaine is going to take us to that dear, 
mysterious, fairy nook of his.” 

Catharine’s face glowed likewise. She 
rang the bell herself with unusual eager¬ 
ness. 

Mr, Jourdaine, smiling still, went up to 
her and said a few words which reached my 
ear> sitting, as 1 did, in the wlndow-rccess, 
close beside them. 

“Miss Catharine, I promised little May 
to show her some time an automaton music- 
box of mine, too cumbersome to be porta¬ 


ble. Wbat if we havo the little lady with 
us today? I suppose it will involve taking 
the governess, too, for I do believe I prom¬ 
ised at the same time that she should be 
W’ith May when the treasure was exhibited. 
But I like to keep my word. A broken 
promise is an ugly thing to be thrown into 
a person’s teeth. Let me absolve myself 
this time, i'our presence, surely, will be 
able to save me from harm,” 

He bowed as he said it, and fixed upon 
her a glance of bewildering splendor from 
those Jewish eyes. His voice, too, was 
rich with dreamy tenderness, Catharine 
Cathart’a hand trembled wlien it was again 
laid upon the bell-rope, and I knew her 
heart was llutteriug with blissful overflow 
of hope. 

This explained to me why Eveline was 
again of the party. I fancied Mr. Jour¬ 
daine would have cheerfully dispensed with 
my presence; but, at Colonel Cathart’s re¬ 
joicings at my being able to have a glimpse 
of a tiny nook fit for Oberon, he could only 
bow and repeat that he should be very 
happy indeed to show the American gentle¬ 
man an English Humming-Bird’s Nest, 
which, though nothing astonishing, was yet 
unique in its way. 

I was really exceedingly pleased with tbe 
idea. Aside from my curiosity, there were 
many motives to lu^e me to join them. I 
saw by Eveline’s quiet face, when she made 
her appearance, leading the blithe little 
May, that she was not aware it was any¬ 
thing but a common ride. 

We set forth without any delay, and ail 
in excellent spirits. Catharine Cathart had 
so far departed from her accustomed stately 
calm, as to rival the hoydenlsh Madge in 
her gay sallies. The country through which 
we passed was that of an agricultural dis¬ 
trict, and once we crossed the main avenue 
of a populous village. Then the way wound 
along shady groves, cool green meadows, 
and fields of pasturage, and at the last 
seemed to be taking us into the heart of a 
dense wood. I looked up inquiringly into 
Colonel Cathart's face when the carriage 
which was leading the way turned into a 
smooth, grassy lane. 

He smiled at my surprise, and answered 
the mute inquiry. “It’s a Bird's Nest, 
you know, and they do not build in the pub* 
lie haunts. Tou must be prepared for 
something unique whatever emanation 
comes from Mr. Jourdaine’s brain.” 
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Still wilder and uninhabited ?rew the 
way. The trees were lying here and there 
at the side of the road, felled by the heed- 
less woodcutter, or smitten by the sharp 
stroke of lightning. Great thickets of vine 
and bramble overhung the path Jn untrira- 
med luxuriance. A flight of birds went 
whizzing and twittering away from the first 
intrusion, and I saw two timid rabbits leap 
desperately across a bank to gain the covert 
of the trees, while bright-eyed squirrels in 
pairs kept us company, skimming along the 
hedges in triumphant defiance of our more 
snail-like pace. 

Then a little brooklet bubbled along be¬ 
side us for some way, until suddenly, with 
a short curve, it swept away into a meadow, 
and left us to enter a charming grove. 

And here, in asmootb, open space, against 
what seemed a mammoth rock, and a sheer, 
precipitous height, we came to a dead pause. 
I peered around eagerly, but could discover 
no sign of the house. Was it indeed a ver¬ 
itable bird’s nest? 

Blithe May sprang out of the carriage 
and ran to the spot where Jlr. Jourdaine, 
having just dismounted, was seating Cath¬ 
arine on the velvety turf. 

Mr. Jourdaine, is this all the house 
you have got? And where is the music- 
box?” 

His musical laugh rang out richly. 

“Why, in the tree, little one; there is the 
music-box. Hark!” 

Sure enough, from the very topmost 
bough of a tall pine fioated down the liquid 
melody of a thrush. 

And then he passed on from one to an¬ 
other of the group, bidding each one wel¬ 
come in such choice language, with such 
winning gracefulness of manner, the man. 
seemed almost transformed into a demi¬ 
god. Even I stared at him in dumb amaze¬ 
ment, so royally beautiful did he look, so 
benignantly gracious, so superior to com¬ 
mon clay was. every look and gesture. 

And yet I fancied I caught an instant’s 
glimpse of the arch-fiend within, which had 
wrapped around itself so angelic a guise, 
when he bent over little May, kissing her 
gayly. Others saw only the caress to the 
child. I knew that he bad spoken one 
swift, low sentence to the governess, by the 
pallor that settled upon her sweet face. 

When all bad alighted, the owner of the 
Bird’s Nest produced an ivory whistle, and 
blew three shrill blasts upon it; whereupon 


in a trice three men made tbetr appearance, 
as it seemed from the very bowels of the 
earth, or from the hidden chambers of the 
great rock. They went at once to the car¬ 
riages, and began to unharness the horses, 
and presently they led the prancing animals 
away through a path leading around the 
rock. I wondered if the dumb creatures 
queried as curiously as I what would be the 
termination of that path. 

But no one was kept long in suspense. 
Gallantly offering an arm, one to Mrs. 
Catbart and the other to Catharine, John 
Jourdaine led the way around the rock, and 
lol as if a genii answered his command, 
there before us nestled a perfect gem of a 
cottage, amidst the most exquisitely culti¬ 
vated tiny garden and walks, in which 
neither a leaf, nor pebble, nor spear of 
grass seemed to have been placed out of 
symmetry. Everything was the very per¬ 
fection of fastidious nicety, only on a Lili- 
putian scale. Nestled there in the hollow, 
secure from observation until one came di¬ 
rectly upon it, it was indeed more like a 
bird’s nest than anything else, and one 
could only think of its being the home of 
some such fairy-llke, dainty, honey-fed 
creature as a humming-bird. 

Scarcely anything of the walls could be 
seen, for the bouse was one bower of glossy 
vines, carefully trained to spread over the 
surface, but parting at the arched windows 
with a framework of some climbing plant, 
goigeous with blossoming, whose roots 
were bid from sight beneath the green can¬ 
opy, in hanging pots. The doorway was a 
graceful porch, with slender pinnacles ou 
either side. TYe entered to the rippling 
melody of the wonderful music-box, and 
little May’s eyes went eagerly around in 
search of it, but found only an egg-shell 
cage of gilded wire, in whicli was a small 
grayish-brown bird, which, rousing at the 
entrance of the guests, fluttered its wings 
and chattered fn a clear, human-like voice, 
“Welcome, good friends I Good friends, 
welcome?’ 

“ Oh, what is that? It is not a parrot,” 
cried May. 

' “ No, my child, but a little East-Indlan 
traveler, who, after an infinite deal of pains, 
and some danger, crossed the Indian Ocean 
and the Atlantic, to make my Bird’s Nest 
merry,” answered the host. 

He did not linger at the cage, which was 
swinging above some tall cactus blossoms, 
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growing from an alabaster nm, but led on 
his guests. Everything I saw impressed 
me still more profoundly with the remark¬ 
able genius and the exquisite taste of the 
man who was our host. I understood and 
admired the daring policy which, conscious 
that ordinary means would make no mark 
in a land of princely luxury and enormous 
landed estates, had chosen rather to indulge 
only in the rare and unique, on an infinites¬ 
imal scale, trusting to a faultless taste and 
vivid imagination to produce as favorable 
an impression as stately grandeur and im¬ 
posing magnificence. 

‘‘ There’s many a titled lady and noble 
lord would give half his rent-roll to come 
here as a guest,” whispered Colonel Cathart 
to me. 

And I did not doubt the assertion. 

We made a pause in a sylvan retreat; a 
room which was sufficiently large for a 
doaen people, but which would have been 
overcrowded with many more. One side 
was of wjde, iroii-sashed glass doors, which 
were left ajar, and revealed the brilliant and 
fragrant treasures beyond. The little oasis 
of bloom would have been absurd, a mere 
speck, in any one of the conservatories of 
the great houses in the shire, but here it 
was a bower for Titania to dream in. There 
was not a common or ungracefnl plant, not 
a withered blossom or faded leaf or twisted 
stalk among them. They were not in coarse 
pots, but in milky white vases of quaint 
Etruscan sliape, and ranged on bamboo 
shelves, wliose supports were deftly carved 
caryatides. The brilliant blossoms drew 
our eyes first, but presently we were able 
to glance around the room in which wo 
stood. It was as unlike other people’s 
rooms as John Jourdaine’s fancy was more 
quaint and vivid than ordinary mortals’. 

The floor was a mosaic pavement of black 
and white marble. The walls were pure 
white, with a lozenged border In dead gild¬ 
ing. Long, low divans in’glossy white 
linen, generously cushioned, and tasseled 
with gold cord, were carelessly disposed 
around tlie room, straight through the cen¬ 
tre of which ran a partition formed of 
orange-trees in pots, whose coarse texture 
was entirely concealed by trailing ferns and 
velvety moss. At each end of the room was 
a graceful fountain, a winged girl pouring 
the foamy shower over a laughing babe in 
the marble basin. 

The ladies were ushered on one side the 


orange screen, the gentlemen on the other. 
An attendant waited on the guests, remov¬ 
ing wrappers; and before a large mirror, 
swinging in a standing frame, was ranged 
every needed toilet luxury. Presently wo 
were all ready to be escorted to the draw¬ 
ing-room. Antoine, in full blaze of glory, 
swung open the door and bade us enter. If 
I attempt to describe the room I shall never 
succeed in giving the bewitching effect it 
had upon the eye. I will veuture to affirm 
there was not another apartment like it tiiis 
side the excavated splendors of Pompeii. It 
was evidently in remembrance of some 
glimpse of those buried saloons that light 
pillars ran around the long, narrow room, 
entwined with living blossoms, which drank 
sustenance from urn-like pots of alabaster 
placed at the base of each. Statues, pic¬ 
tures, gems of art were there, but sparsely 
scattered with studied care, to avoid heavi- 
ness and prolusion. The pillars were dead, 
white marble, with narrow, gilded lattices 
for the trailing blossoms. It was observ¬ 
able that there were but three colors in the 
room. The walls were pale yellow, paneled 
with narrow gilt mouldings. The divans 
and chairs were cushioned with a brilliant 
purple cloth. The silken drapery of the 
windows was a heavy royal purple, made 
like a sunset cloud by a rippling overflow of 
misty white lace; and the flowers, lavished 
everywhere with a prodigal hand, were only 
milky-white, and varying shades, from the 
pale-tinted heliotrope, to the rich dark pur¬ 
ple of the pansy. The carpet was a won¬ 
derful thing. I knew, before Coionei Ca¬ 
thart whispered me, that John Jourdaine 
had designed and superintended it. The 
groundwork was white, and strewn with the 
most perfect representation of the pan^ie3 
which adorned the vases, — not another 
spray or hud, — nothing but one bed of 
glowing, gleaming velvet pansies. The 
whole effect Wits sumptuous. I found my¬ 
self involuntarily shrinking from stepping 
firmly, and dropping my voice in a sort of 
rapturous awe when I answered the won¬ 
dering comments of my companions. 

The host’s gracious and playful vivacity 
presently dispersed the restraint which set¬ 
tled upon the party when first entering 
this imperial although comparatively tiny 
drawing-room. 

He talked lightly and carelessly of his 
doll - establishmeut, his bachelor honse- 
keeping, — yet I fancied I could read his 
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satisfaction at its impression upon his 
gnests in every look and gesture. 

In one end of the long apartment was a 
sort of hay-window, before which fell the 
foam laced purple curtains. In due season 
the master of the house drew the cord, 
swept hack the heavy silken folds, and re¬ 
ceived a burst of delighted surprise from 
the company. A magnificent piano was 
standing there, hiit it was the prospect be. 
yond which had awakened the applause of 
his guests. The glass doors swung open 
upon a flight of steps, which led down to a 
dimpled lake, on which was rocking gayly a 
pair of sail-boats. Like everything else 
there, Ij^ had taken us by surprise. It was 
our first hint of the vicinity of the charm¬ 
ing sheet of water. 

John Jourdaine, standing before the pia¬ 
no, struck up a spirited boating-song, and 
in less than half an hour from that time all 
the party was skimming over the lake in 
the pretty boats, the Swan and the Petrel, 

On the return came the crowning marvel 
of all, — the rose - tinted, rose-laid, rose- 
dressed banquet-room, where again his 
close regard for blending colors allowed no 
unharmonious tint. The china was like a 
pellucid pearl, on which some fairy sprite 
had stamped a single flower, — one to a 
piece, but all of different blossoms, and ex¬ 
ecuted in the highest style of art. The 
glasses were glowing ruby from Bohemia, 
or delicate ciystals, frail enough to have 
been fashioned in sport by the Arctic 
gnome. A complete garland of roses encir¬ 
cled the table, and fruits of all sorts were 
piled into artistic groups, each in itself a 
picture. The very ices were moulded singly, 
Mr. Jourdaine, with one of his sweetest 
smiles, brought to Catharine Catbart a tiny 
vase, holding a single white rose, which dis¬ 
solved like a drop of nectar, the flower ex¬ 
quisitely delicious with one flavor, the vase 
equally attractive with another. At the 
same time Antoine brought to me a glass 
plate, with a morning-glory rising from a 
wee basket; and handed Colonel Catbart a 
pine-apple, perfectly representing the fruit 
in looks and taste, — as though it bad been 
sleeping in the heart of m Arctic iceberg. 

“ Jourdaine — Jourdaine, you must have 
fathomed the secret of the passage to the 
North Polef’ said the colonel, gayly. 
“ These are not ices, but genuine flowers, 
which grew once, either on Parnassus, or 
in Eden, and have been preserved ever 


since in the grim hiding-place of the Ice 
King.” 

“ Oh 1 I don’t keep such an establishment 
as yours. Where one has an egg-shell like 
this he must look after things himself, I 
took a fancy one day to have the moulds 
made, 1 am glad if they please you,” he 
replied. 

It was at this refreshment-room I first no¬ 
ticed a singular expression on Eveline Ea¬ 
ton’s face. I could not fathom it. It 
seemed like a blending of hope and fear, 
resolution and uncertainty. I was sur¬ 
prised to see that she voluntarily sought out 
the host, and spoke some few words to him, 
with an eagerness that astonished me, and 
actually with a smile on her lips. It seemed 
some request, for, with a bow and smile, he 
called Antoine, spoke a few brief words to 
him, and the latter led the way from the 
apartment. Miss Eaton following. I think 
some of the others noticed this little cir¬ 
cumstance, for Miss Catharine shrugged her 
white shoulders, and then whispered to her 
mother. 

CHAPTER V. 

Meantime the company returned to (he 
drawing-room, or wandered with pleased 
curiosity over the whole place. There were 
eight rooms in the house, but each one was 
a marvel in itself. I should say all but one. 
There was one door carefully locked, into 
which I had seen no one enter. Madge Ca- 
thart had tried the door twice, and, finding 
it did not yield, she said, with one of her 
arch nods, looking straight into the host’s 
face,— 

“Ah! here is the skeleton or the Blue¬ 
beard chamber,” 

Just the faintest shade of annoyance 
crossed John Jourdaiiie’s face; but be 
laughed merrily as he replied, — 

“ Yes, that is the Ogre’s den. Don’t pre¬ 
sume to ask an entrance; for you know the 
fate of all unwary maidens who cross such 
a threshold, I assure you Sister Annie and 
her timely relief would be absent in this 
case.” 

Madge, evidently extremely curious, still 
lingered by the mysterious door; but it was 
quite evident Mr, Jourdaine bad no mind to 
gratify idle speculation, for he walked away 
and joined the group in the garden. Mrs. 
Catbart gave a sharp reprimand to her wild 
little daughter, but Madge only answered, 
with a comic grimace, — 
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“Nonsense, my lady mammal You are 
erery one dying of curiosity as well as my¬ 
self. It is only that I ant more free-spoken. 
John Jourdaine is more than ever an enig¬ 
ma, — a sphinx in a bird’s nestl” 

I left iirs. Cathart still remonstrating, 
and went by myself around the house. 
There was so little of it, nothing could be 
lust or concealed except in that one closed 
room. Where then was Eveline Eaton? 
fehe was certainly nowhere to be found. I 
found the child May hunting everywhere 
fur her, and took the little lady into my 
cliarge, beguiling her impatience for her 
friend by showing ofl to her the fairy won¬ 
ders of the cabinets and aquarium. 

Presently it was declared time to start for 
the Terrace without delay. Colonel Cathart 
announced that the carriages were already 
waiting on the other side of the great rock, 
which separated this little Eden from the 
wilds of the woods. 

We were somewhat hurried bjj|the declar¬ 
ation that a thunder-cloud was rising, and 
each one hastened to follow the colonel’s 
impatient steps toward the carriages. I 
tied little May’s hat, and fastened ou her 
cape, with my own hands, and lingered and 
lingered, under every pretext I could mus¬ 
ter, dreading to call the attention of the 
family to Miss Eaton’s unaccountable ab¬ 
sence. 

Just as all possible hope of doing this 
vanished, I saw Antoine go to that door, 
and heard him say, hastily, — 

“ Mademoiselle, your friends are all go¬ 
ing. How will you obtain permission to 
remain longer?’’ 

I heard the click of the key in the lock, 
and then the door slowly unclosed, and 
Eveline came out. She passed along the 
corridor hastily, without noticing me, and 
spoke quickly, in an agitated voice, 

“ It does not matter. I have gone too far 
now. I miut stay. I will -remain at ail 
costs.’’ 

I felt my heart sink within me; and, 
hushing May’s eager explanation, followed 
to the carriages. 

“There you are at last! Hurry! there is 
no time to lose!" said lbs colonel, impa¬ 
tiently. 

I sprang Into my place, holding May in 
my lap; bui. Miss Eaton, advancing to Mrs. 
Cathart, said, in a stifled, husky voice, 
while her face was rapidly paling and flush¬ 
ing,— 


“If you please, I must remain a little 
longer. I have lost something which it is 
imperative that I should find. I have an 
acquaintance at the next village. I will 
walk thither, and spend the night, and find 
means to reach the Terrace in the morn¬ 
ing.’’ 

Mrs. Cathart looked astonished, embar¬ 
rassed, and a little pained. 

“ But it is very unusual, very strange,” 
stammered she; “it will look so unbecom¬ 
ing!” 

“ I be^ you will not keep us waiting, Mrs. 
Oatbart/* said her husband again, fidgeting 
on his seat. ‘*The affair is entirely Miss 
Eaton's, whatever comes of it. Where is 
Jourdaine?' 

“ Oh I’' said Miss Catharine, with a spite¬ 
ful laugli, ‘‘he announced his intention o£ 
remaining here over night at the supper- 
table. Miss Eaton heard it, and probably 
based her maneuvres therefrom, I must 
admit that it is the most scandalous pro¬ 
ceeding! But drive on, — pray drive on.” 

Eveline Eaton did not hear this remark, 
for she bad darted back to the house. And 
now John Jourdaine appeared, waving his 
adieus. We drove around through the 
woods at a brisk trot, and no one was dis¬ 
posed to be talkative in the coloners car¬ 
riage, where I bad taken the place left va¬ 
cant by the governess. I myself was in a 
maze of perplexity and agitated thoughts. 
Of one thing I was now convinced: how¬ 
ever i might try to impose upon Sgaire 
Ned, I could not cheat my own conscience. 
1 bad learned to love Eveline Eaton in this 
brief time as a man loves a woman but 
once. I writhed in torture, reflecting upon 
this singular conduct, so unlike her usual 
delicate reserve, her stern avoidance of the 
arch tempter. Had she yielded at last to 
this most brilliant and seductive character 
of all, the host of Bird’s Nest? Amidst all 
this luxury, had her troubled future risen 
up in gloomy contrast and beguiled her into 
forgetting herself? 

** Well,” said Catharine Cathart, break¬ 
ing a long silence with her sharp, acrid 
tone, “ you ceriainly will not receive that 
girl back again as May’s governess? * 

“ 1 will wait until circumstances are ex¬ 
plained. If she can prove that she really 
remained to Ond a lost trinket, or If I have 
good evidence of her leaving the house be¬ 
fore nightfall, I shall feel inclined to over¬ 
look her iudiscretiou. If there is no good 
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explanation, I aball certainly refiua to re¬ 
ceive her again into my family,” replied 
Mrs. Cathart, in a mild though somewhat 
anxious voice. 

“Leave the house — pshaw! of course 
she wili not. 1 shouid not be surprised if 
she remained there eventualiy, and you saw 
no more of her. Shameless creature 1” mur¬ 
mured Catharine, in a fierce whisper. 

Her mother laid a warning touch on her 
shoulder. I drew little May closer in my 
arms, and tried to seem absorbed with the 
surrounding scenery; but my heart was 
heavy enough, — all in a whirl of conflict¬ 
ing thoughts and emotions. But when we 
entered the village lying adjacent to the 
Woodland stretch owned by Mr. Jourdaine, 
I bad come to a resolution. 

“Colonel Cathart,” said I, in a tone 
Which showed there was to be no appeal 
from my decision, “I admired this little 
village exceedingly when we drove through 
this morning. I should like to spend the 
night at the inn yonder. Tou will see me 
again some time tomorrow. Undoubtedly 
plenty of vehicles are to be found in which 
f can return to the Terrace.” 

Miss Catharine glanced into my face with 
a rather satirical smile, and her father 
looked as ii he thought 1 had taken leave of 
my senses; but I rose up from my seat as I 
spoke and leaped lightly to the ground. 
Waving my hand gayly, I watched the car. 
rl^e disappear from sight. I Walked straight 
down the broad, white road, till I found a 
shop, where I judged it possible I might 
And firearms offered for sale. In a brief 
lime I bad secured a small pocket-pisiol, 
and was flying rather tlian walking back 
again through the wooded lane leading to¬ 
ward the Bird’s Hest Once l heard voices 
and heavy steps, and precipitously darted 
into the bushes. My cautious but close 
scrutiny showed to me Antoine, with two 
of the maids, who were evidently accepting 
bis escort to the village. They were talking 
and laughing merrily. 

“ He has sent them away,” muttered I, 
fiercely; and f left my retreat and dashed 
on when the group was safely around the 
turn of the laue. “ But I shall be there If 
there is need of help.” 

The evening shadows were now swiftly 
descending, and there. In the shade of the 
blending tree-tops, they made an almost In¬ 
stantaneous nighU But the path was too 
well trodden for me to lose the way; and at 


length, with one gasp of intense relief, X 
found myself at the open clearing, where 
we had dismounted from the carriage. I 
trod elowly and cautiously, grateful to the 
obscuriug thunder-cloud, which gave me 
dense darkness in which to grope my way 
to the house without detection. I had only 
a confused plan In my mind. The absence 
of Antoine and the maids lessened the dan¬ 
ger of my presence being discovered, and 1 
crept at once to the long, low windows in 
front and listened. All Was still, and the 
room unlighted. So they were not In the 
drawing-room. Accordingly I made my 
way to the side-room, where we had re¬ 
moved our wrappers. That too was dark 
and silefii; and the supper-room was like¬ 
wise empty. 

“ The Bluebeard chamber then,” thought 
I. “ But how shall I enter it oven were I 
needed there?” 

The pale, fitful glimmer of distant light¬ 
ning showed me the house every few min¬ 
utes. With all my faculties sliarpened by 
intense anxiety and excitement, I began to 
calculate how that room must he situated 
in reference to tlie windows on the outside. 
The next lightning-fiasb came witli weird 
effect, sliowing, as from a magic lantern, 
the pretty picture of the pinnacled cottage, 
in its embowering green, and then shutting 
down again Into deeper blackness. But I 
had seen, above a sort of porch, on the side 
toward the lake, a broad, arched window, 
out of line with any of the others. And 
after the lightning vanished, a faint glow 
broke over it, flickering at first, but soon 
shining out with steady lustr'. 1 stood a 
moment, trying to steady my loudly beating 
heart. I knew that my purpose would seem 
ridiculous folly, it not downriglit meanness, 
were 1 detected by any of the inmates; hut 
I was nerved by a desperate determination. 
Hveline Baton should not remain that night 
at John Joiirdaine’s house if any means of 
mine could hinder it; and somehow I feff a 
growing conviction that she needed and 
sought my assistance. 

Fortunately I was a light, athletic fellow. 
I crept slowly along to the porch, and swung 
myself from the small pillar to the cap of 
the porch; and from there 1 could walk se¬ 
curely on the stout trellis, which ran around 
the whole bouse for the support of the 
heavy creeping vines. A low shriek float¬ 
ing up to me changed my Vague uncertainty 
of movement Into an eager determined pur- 
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pose. I went forward hastily, although 
noiselessly, and gained the window. It was 
partly raised, and I could look down into 
the room below; for, singularly, this win¬ 
dow— the sole means of air and light to 
that truly mysterious apartment — was 
placed at the very top of the wall, quite out 
of reach of those in the room. 

Kneeling on the trellis, clinging with one 
arm to the window-sash, 1 looked down, A 
Bluebeard chamber truly. What singular 
taste, or what necessary precaution, had 
cushioned the four walls on every side, as 
high up as the tallest man could reach? 
Why was it so simply furnished? with no 
wooden furniture whatever, — only soft 
rugs, and luxurious cushions for seats, — 
not even a bookcase or table; even the very 
lamp secured to the wall, and higher than 
John Jourdaine’s bead, as he stood there 
below me, an evil, triumphant glitter in his 
black eyes, a spot of burning crimson on 
either transparent cheek. These queries 
rushed through my mind with stinging in¬ 
tensity, even while I sought feverislily for 
Eveline Eaton. There she stood, facing 
John Jourdaine haughtily, but with no 
crimson on her face. She was in deadly 
terror, 1 could plainly perceive, but was 
forcing herself to seem calm. 

“ Once ^ain I demand for you to give 
me the key, and let me go from this rooml” 
said site, resolutely holding her voice from 
quivering. 

His insolent laugh floated up to me, and 
made me set my teeth in rage, 

“Whatl turn away my guest who has 
honored me by giving up the attractions of 
Eglantine Terrace for my sake? You must 
think me rude and stupid both!” 

“Unlock the door, and let me gol” 

“Pretty dear, I never knew how bril¬ 
liantly your eyes could flasli before! I !iko 
a woman of spirit. You improve wonder¬ 
fully on acquaintance, fairest Eveline!” 

Her voice was hoarse with indignant 
pride. 

“For shame, John Jourdaine! Where Is 
your manliness? How dare you insult mo 
so? Once s^ain f ask you will you unlock 
that door, and give me free passage from 
this house? I warn you I will scream again 
for help if I am not speedily released from 
this room.” 

“Your voice will be likely to reach the 
thrushes in the tree-tops, and nay be get 
an answer from some listening owl. What 


else do yon think can hear from this house 
in the midst of the woods?” 

“ The servants are surely human beings?” 
gasped she. 

“ lly dear young lady, there is not another 
living being in this house but yourself and 
your humble seivant Antoine and the 
gossiping maids have gone over to the vil¬ 
lage, laughing and chatterijig over the 
plainness with which a certain governess 
makes known her penchant for tlie master 
of the Bird’s Nest. Very light work will 
they make of your name. Miss Eveline, for 
servants are arrant gossipers. But a word 
from me can check them. I do not promise 
it will be so easy to smooth matters at the 
Terrace. I don’t thiuk you can be received 
there again.” 

“What do you mean? How dare you 
stain ray ears with such vile Insinuations? 
I shall go back to the Terrace tomorrow, 
unless—unless you add another to your 
present crimes, and murder me here in cold 
blood.” 

Her voice was unnaturally hoarse, but 
she still maintained her proud, stern de¬ 
meanor. 

“I don’t want to murder: I desire to 
marry you, fairest Eveline,” returned he, 
with a mocking laugh. 

“One is as welcome as the other,” she 
anewered, impassioiiately. “Let me gol 
Help! Ohl help!” 

Her voice rang out wildly, and it sent the 
blood curdling through my veins. I drew 
out my pistol, and, holding it with one 
hand, for a moment desperately resolved to 
kill him. An instant’s reflection, however, 
showed me that the time had not yet come 
for so desperate a measure. But it was 
trying enough to allow her to be ignorant of 
my presence. 

“Let us end this folly,” said he, in a 
sharp, abrupt voice. “Sit down. Miss 
Eaton, and discuss this matter coolly. 1 
am positive 1 can convince you of the folly 
of resisting my will, the good sense of my 
' propositiou. I desire to marry you ”— 

“To make sure of the Miilingford es¬ 
tate,” retorted Eveline, with bitter scorn; 
“not for Jove of me.” 

He gave a little start, hut answered, 
coolly, — 

“ I suspected something was in the wind. 
You prove to me the wisdom of this prompt 
movement. 'Whatever may be my motive, 
it does not alter the bearing of the case; 
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thongb I swear to you I like you better 
tban I thought it possible for me to care for 
any woman. Supposing yon are the heiress 
of that estate,—which, mark me, I have 
not yet admitted, — you can never obtain it 
without every legal proof to substantiate 
your claim. Pardon me, if I question your 
ability to furnish anything at ail satisfac¬ 
tory. If you persist in making me an ene¬ 
my I shall certainly contest the matter faith¬ 
fully. Well, how are you then? Back 
^aiii from your golden dreams, to find the 
dependent, wearisome life of a governess 
more than ever intolerable.” 

“ It would be a thousand times more de¬ 
lightful than living at Millingtord Beach, 
in a queen's grandeur, with you for my 
husband. I have been happy and contented 
at Eglantine Terrace always, until your 
persecutions began,” interrupted Eveline, 
indignantly. 

“All I bnt matters are changed now. Are 
you simple enough nut to see that this night 
will change your relations to the Catharts?” 

“What do you mean?” demanded she, 
hotly. 

“ I mean that jour friends have returned 
to the Terrace shocked and indignant at the 
loss of character in the girl who, of her own 
free will, managed to be left alone to spend 
the night at the secluded home of a bach¬ 
elor.” 

“ Villain 1 traducerl Howdareyou?” she 
shrieked, womanly anger and pride flashing 
from her eyes. 

“It is true. Look at the appearances of 
the affair. It was your voluntary action. 
You remained on a false pretext You had 
lost something. Have you found it yet? 
You agreed to go to the village to spend the 
night with a friend. You will not make 
your appearance there at all. My servants 
will testify that you were here, in this room 
with me, through the livelong night Do 
you fancy you can obtain a governess’s sit¬ 
uation at the Terrace, or anywhere else, 
after this?” 

She had buried her face in her hands, and 
was weeping tears of bitterness and shame. 

“ Monster! fiend 1 I see now the trap into 
which I have fallen. Oh I is there no mercy 
in your heart? no pity for a motherless, 
friendless girl?” 

“A great deal, Eveline Eaton, if yon 
grant my wishes,—pity and care and ten¬ 
derness. You shall be the envied and hon¬ 
ored mistress of Millingford Beach. You 


shall tread royally in velvet and lace, and 
rule servants and governesses of your own; 
and 1 swear to you yon shall find in me a 
true and tender husband. All this if you 
promise to marry me ” — 

“And if I wiil not?” demanded Eveline, 
hoarsely. 

Bis voice deepened into vindictive fierce¬ 
ness. 

“ You shall go forth from hence blighted, 
dishonored, and condemned by every virtu¬ 
ous person.” 

“ It need not be. I have still friends. I 
will tell my story. I can prove my inno¬ 
cence. There are those brave and generous, 
able to help, who will right me.” 

“You mean the Yankee engineer?” 
sneered he. “Do you think he will refuse 
the evidence of bis own observation? Or, if 
he was fool enough to believe you, could he 
produce proofs either of your innocence or 
your legitimate claim as Ada Deme’s 
daughter? I tell you, girl, you have not 
learned me yet. Ko obstacle ever stands in 
my path long, no plan of mine ever miscar¬ 
ries ; and tbe facts here are inexorable.' 
There’s no choice but between utter ruin 
and at least an envied and brilliant posi¬ 
tion,” 

Eveline had been standing before him, 
her beautiful face rigid with horror and de¬ 
spair. Never have I looked upon a counte¬ 
nance so full of utter ioatbingand profound 
scorn as that she turned slowly upon him, 
while she said, in a hoarse but resolute 
voice, — 

“ Then I choose ruin, shame, poverty, — 
in the eyes of the world; but, as your wife, 

1 should be stained and dishonored in the 
sight of Heaven.” 

“Pooll” exclaimed he, passionately, “you 
provoke your own danger. 1 tell you there 
is a devil in me that will stop at no limit 
when once aroused. Take thought for your¬ 
self, I swear I could murder you here this 
night.” 

“ And bring your own neck to the hal¬ 
ter,” returned she, courage and strength 
seeming to come from sheer desperation. 

“ Do you think there is no one to look up 
my unaccountable absence? There is Squire 
Dingley, who will speedily call you to ac¬ 
count.” 

“Am I a simpleton?” demanded he, 
coolly. “ Were it not the easiest thing in 
tbe world to give my evidence and Antoine's 
that you left this house some time in the 
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course of the day that is coming? Was not 
your staying a voluntary thing? Who will 
care to make inquiries fora girl whose char¬ 
acter is gODCt even if tlie body be found dis¬ 
torted, and only recognizable by the cloth¬ 
ing, dragged out from the lake by some 
careless fisherman?” 

Eveline shuddered from bead to foot. He 
suddenly changed his behaviour, — dropped, 
as he would have tlirown off a znask, his 
horribly vindictive evil look, and called up 
the darkly fascinating smile he wore in 
company. 

“Eveline, perverse child, let this end. 
Accept the fate held out to you. Go with 
me to a clergyman now, and tomorrow 
morning I will take yon in triumph to the 
Terrace, and proudly introduce you as my 
wife. You know there are plenty who will 
envy you, — those who have looked down 
upon you. The governess in turn may tri¬ 
umph over them. Say that you accept the 
inevitable fate before you cheerfuJly.” 

“Never — neverl” gasped Eveline, with 
another gesture of intense abhorrence. “ It 
is not inevitable; only one thing in human 
life is inevitable, and that is death. X will 
accept death cheerfully in preference to the 
hateful life you offer me,” 

A terrible fit of passion seized him. He 
turned purple in the face, and then to such 
a livid, deadly pallor as might well appall 
and alarm the defeticeless girl before him. 
Ilis eyes blazed like coals of fire; the foam- 
flecks rose to his lips; he was more like a 
maniac than a rational being as he sprang 
toward her and seized her by the arm, and 
drew before her eyes p shining, treacherous 
blade, which looked like a fiery dart of fate 
as the bright light flickered and flashed over 
its polished surface. 

I cautiously lowered my pistol, and cov¬ 
ered his temple; my finger was alreadyou 
the trigger; another half instant, and that 
fiery soul had been launched upon eternity, 
or the deadly weapon bad failed of its trus¬ 
tiness, when a low, horrified exclamation 
from Evelina stayed ray hand. 

I bent closer to the window. What did It 
mean? Ue stood before her still, one hand 
extended as its clutched fingers grasped her 
shoulder; but the girl bad slipped away, 
and stood looking at him in wild amaze¬ 
ment and awe, and yet evidently with un¬ 
utterable thanksgiving. 

There he still stood, while she crept to¬ 
ward the door. A statue of ice could not 


have been more rigid and stirless, more un¬ 
conscious and powerless to prevent her es¬ 
cape. The glassy, upturned eyes spell¬ 
bound by an icy breath, the rigid, out¬ 
stretched arm, the whole iron attitude and 
expression, flashed upon me a ray of light. 

“ It Is explained now,” thought I. “The 
mysterious calls away, the close attendance 
of Antoine, the singularly furnished and 
cushioned chamber, the irritable rejection 
of all surmises of delicate heultb. John 
Jourdajjie’s secret is out, the mystery of the 
Bluebeard chamber solved. He is a cata¬ 
leptic, — possibly also affected w’ith epilep¬ 
tic seizures on recovery from the trance, as 
the cushioned walls would imply.” 

While I peered down iu vague awe, Eve¬ 
line was trying the door. She came back 
to the stiff figure, hesitated a moment, then, 
with a strong shudder, thrust her fingers 
into the pocket of the light gray sacque he 
wore, found the key, opened the door, and 
vanished from ray sight. I drew one long, 
shuddering breath, and began to descend 
from iiiy perch. While I was slipping down 
the pillar I came to a decision. Eveline 
should not know that I was near. I would 
walk close enough iu her track to protect 
her, but her troubles should be no further 
increased or compromised by my company. 
I heard her light steps on the graveled 
walk, saw her white dress flitting through 
the shrubbery, and cautiously followed. 

Fortunately the thunder-cloud had been 
borne far down to the eastward by the 
strong breeze, and the sky overhead was 
once more clear, and brilliant with stars. 
The white dress was my guide, and I fol¬ 
lowed it with steady persistence, though 
scarcely able to keep pace with her flying 
feet. She gave herself no pause until she 
was out of the woodland lane upon the 
broad highway. There were no houses for 
something like half a mile, but across the 
green fields the lightsof the village twinkled 
cheerily. The very sight seemed to give 
her courage and strength. She leaned a 
moment against a tree, then pursued her 
way steadily. As resolutely and steadily I 
followed, treading carefully, that the echo 
of my footsteps might not alarm her. 

She seemed bewildered as she entered the 
viJiage, and looked around her doubtfully. 
Then, after a moraenVs hesitation, she ap¬ 
proached a Woman who was hurrying along 
with a market-basket on her arm, and in¬ 
quired wistfully, — 
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“ Can you lell me where Miss Laura Mor¬ 
ton lives? She Is Judge Morton’s daugh¬ 
ter.” 

“ Faith, and is it the likes o’ me to know 
about the grand folks? Go over to the 
tavern, and they’ll know about It.” 

She pointed to thd rustle Inn, whose 
swinging sisn creaked beneath the giant 
branches of a mammoth elm; and Eveline, 
with faltering and evidently reluctant steps, 
turned toward It. I was sorely tempted to 
spring to her side and give her the encour¬ 
agement and protection of my ^>resence; 
but a second thought deterred me, and I 
only followed Oh In silence. She Vr’alked 
up to the inn porch timidly, and looked 
around, as it searching for a female face. 
But there was only a group of noisy plow¬ 
men, and a knot of eager talkers around 
the host. I made my way circuitously to¬ 
ward the latter, and, while Eveline still 
stood wavering, 1 touched his arm. 

“ There’s a lady out there waiting to see 
you, landlord. I heard her inquiring the 
way to Judge Morton’s, and they sent her 
here to get the right direction. Send.one of 
your maids with her, she seems so fright¬ 
ened, and eharge it into my bill; lor I’m to 
stay with you tonight. Take a good look 
at her face, and tell me what it’s like.” 

He nodded good-humoredly, and went 
down the steps, spoke a few words to Eve¬ 


line, and came back, escorting her to the 
little waiting-room; while he summoned a 
maid-servant to accompany her to the des¬ 
ignated residence of Miss Morton, who was, 
as 1 afterward learned, a schoolmate who 
had been very kind to her. 

When she had gone, I carelessly inquired 
if he shotild know the lady if he saw her 
again. _ 

“Bless your heart I yes, indeed. It’s a 
lady’s face, sure enough; but she looks as 
if she ’d seen trouble.” 

I toofe out my watch, ostensibly to com¬ 
pare it with the great square-faced clock 
sitting in the corner of the tap-room. 

“ Only half-past nine. Look here, land¬ 
lord: that’s the hour I arrive, and that’s 
the very time I want you to send me off to 
Eglantine Terrace. Tou won’t forget the 
hour. So let me have some of your best 
cigars .-"It’s so early in the evening, 1 can 
sinoke several before retiring.” 

The rosy-ch'eeked Boniface bustled into 
his bar, and returned with tso boxes of 
fragrant cigars for my choice. And, puff¬ 
ing languidly, with the aromatic clouds 
floating around me, I leaned back on the 
settee at the Inn door, revolving the exciting 
events of the day, and congratulating my¬ 
self that 1 had followed out my singular 
impression that I was needed at John 
Jourdaine’s Bird’s Nest. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MB. BRUCE’S l4ErrEB. 

‘*rot; \^Ul let me sit here and rrritea 
letter, wont you, Colonel Fleming?’* said 
Mrs. Biair, when Juliet, on her inoppor¬ 
tune entrance, had effected a hasty retreat 
from the room. 

Of course Colonel Fleming was delighted 
to have Mrs. Blair’s company. From his 
using it so much, the room had come to he 
looked upon as essentially his. 

The lady sat down, dipped her pen in the 
ink, and began to write. Now and then she 
glanced at her companion, who, with a per¬ 
fectly impassive face, sat apparently ab¬ 
sorbed in the “ Saturday Review.” 

It was not a very long letter, but the com¬ 
position of it seemed to afford her a good 
deal of trouble, for she laid down her pen 
and pondered several times. 

“ You must be very urgent,” she wrote, 
“for I fear Juliet is inclined to te head¬ 
strong, and to throw herself away in an en¬ 
tirely new and most undeserving quarter; it 
would be a dreadful mistake—and with such 
a property. The responsibility rests almost 
entirely on yourself.” And then she signed 
her name and put up the letter in a faiiit- 
scenied gray-tinted envelop, wliich she 
sealed and addressed to “Josiah Bruce, Esq., 
190 Austin Friars, City,” with an underlined 
Private in large letters in the left-hand 
comer. 

It was astonishing how affectionately de¬ 
voted Mrs. BJair was to her stepdaughter all 
Chat day. She hardly let her out of her 
sight; she was untiring in her efforts to 
amuse and entertaiu her; she offered to 
wind her wools, to play her uccoinpaui- 
meiUs, to go out driving with her, and even 
to help her with her visits in the village. 

Juliet was in such a strange exalted state 
of mind, that she was scarcely conscious of 
these unwonted attentions; but when the 
evening came, she found that she had not 
spoken a single word to her guardian since 
the morning. 


When they went up stairs to bed, Mrs, 
Blair did a most unusual thing; she followed 
Juliet into her bedroom, 

love, I have something to say to 
you; I fear, something you wont like— 
something disagreeable.” 

“ One seldom does like disagreeable 
things, my dear Mrs. Blair. What is it that 
you are going to tell me?” 

“Well, dear, it is about yourself. You 
don’t generally like my advice even when it 
is best meant, I know; but still—” 

“ I am afraid I am not very amenable to 
advice,” said the girl, with a momentary 
softening towards the woman whose false¬ 
ness she always instinctively fathomed with 
the clear-sightedness of a perfectly candid 
and sincere nature; “you know 1 have had 
my own way so much; but I shall re^ly bo 
glad to listen to any advice you can give 
me.” 

“Well, love, it is about Colonel Fleming 
and yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” lu an instant 
she was like a creature at bay, turning on 
her stepmother with flashing eyes. 

“Don’t get angry, Juliet; but do ymf 
think it is guiCc wise or prudent to sit so 
much alone in the library with Colonel 
Fleming in the morning? Of course you 
and I know what nonsense such a thing 
must be; but people are so stupid, and it 
gives rise to talk.” 

“People! w’bat people? and who talks?” 

“ Why, things are said in the house—in 
ihe se. vants* hall.” 

“How dare they!” cried Juliet, frunCi- 
caliy. 

“ Yes, of course, love, it is most imperti¬ 
nent; but you see servants notice things 
just like any one else,” said Mrs. Blair, 
deprecatingly. 

“And how can you lower yourself to lis¬ 
ten to little-tattle from the servants* hall, 
Mrs. Blair!” 

“Hush, hush, my dear, don’t scold at 
me; I never listen, never; as I always tell 
Ernestine, ‘ don’t bring things to me.* ** 
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**I hate that Ernestine!” broke in the 
girl, passionately. 

** Ernestine is a very valuable servant, 
and I don’t intend to part with her,” said 
Mrs. Blair, with a touch of temper, which, 
however, was instantly suppressed; ”but, 
my love, that is not the point; as I was 
saying, they will talk, and isn't it a pity to 
give occasion for such talk? Of course, 
you and I know how absurd it is, quite ri¬ 
diculous, in fact; a man such years older 
than yourself, so grave and serious, and 
your guardian, too; something almost im¬ 
proper in the idea, isn’t there? and you half 
engaged to Cis Travers, tool” 

“Be good enough to leave Cis Travers’s 
name out of the question, Mrs. Blair,” said 
Juliet, by this time fairly stamping with 
fury. “ I consider myself quite incapable 
of doing anything that is unseemly or un- 
htting to my position in this house, and I 
shall certainly not alter my conduct for any 
impertinent remarks which may be made 
upon it by your maid!” 

“Well, dearest, don’t be so angry about 
it; I am sure X only meant to give you a 
motherly hint, and you must not bear me a 
grudge for it, will you, darling?” 

“Thank you; 1 dare say you thoughtit 
was your duty,” said Juliet, coldly; at 
which Mrs. Blair declared that she was a 
sweet, dear, warm-hearted, generous-souled 
darling, flung her arms round her, and 
kissed her almost with rapture, Juliet sub¬ 
mitting to the operation with a bad grace. 

But afterwards the shot told, as Mrs. 
Blair, who understood her victim, probably 
knew that it would. For Juliet breakfasted 
in her own room the next morning, and 
then, it being a bright fine day, went 
straight out to the home farm and the vil¬ 
lage, and to call on the clergj’man’s wife, 
and did not come in till the luncheon bell 
was ringing. As she entered, she met Colo¬ 
nel Fleming in the hall. 

“ Why, where have you been hiding your¬ 
self all the morning?” he said, as he went 
forward to greet her. 

“I have been out; I had to go into the 
village and to the farm.” 

“You mustn’t do that again. I can’t 
spare you; I have wanted you all the morn¬ 
ing,” he said, with a ring in his voice that 
sent a thrill of delight to her heart. 

And then Mrs. Blair came sailing down 
upon them from above, and they all three 
went in to luncheon. 


Juliet decided that she would not punish 
herself so foolishly another day; she would 
go into the library as usual the next 
morning. 

But the next morning, fate, in the shape 
of a letter in a blue envelop that lay by 
Colonel Fleming’s plate at breakfast time, 
intervened. 

The letter ran thus: 

“Deajs Sik,—I very much wish you 
would run up to town for a few days; to 
begin with, I should like you to meet Da¬ 
vidson about the sale of those small Dorset¬ 
shire farms, as we could settle it all so much 
better in a personal interview with him. I 
also much wish to have some talk with you 
about another matter that is most seriously 
on my conscience, namely, the Travers al¬ 
liance. I have bad a visit from young Mr. 
Travers himself, who has been good enough 
to honor me with his confidence; and I have 
also received a letter from his father on the 
same subject, and 1 Ibink that you and 1, 
my dear sir, shall be wanting in our duty to 
Miss Blair, and in our due regard for the 
maintenance of her very fine property, if 
we do HOC do our utmost to carry out her 
late father’s wishes ou this most important 
point. I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

“ JosiAii BnuCE.” 

Colonel Fleming read this letter over 
twice most ciirefully, and then laid it down 
by the side of his plate and went on with 
his breakfast in absolute silence. 

“ Can I have the dog-cart to take me to 
the station this morning to meet the 12.30 
train, Juliet?” he asked, after some minutes; 

“Certainly; but why?” 

“ I find I must go up to town to-day,” 

“ Then I will drive you to the station in 
my pony carriage; that will be much pleao- 
anter, don’t you think so?” 

'^JTo doubt, fair hostess; bat I fear it is 
not possible, as 1 must take my portman¬ 
teau.” 

“T^ur portmanteau! Why, I thought 
you meant for the day! For how long are 
you going?” said Juliet, laying down her 
knife and fork. 

“I must be away a few days, perhaps a 
week,” he answered, not looking at her and 
speaking rather rapidly. 

“A weekl” she repeated, with a dull dis¬ 
may in her voice. 

“ Yes, I have a good many things I ought 
to begin to see to. Time slips away so 
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rapidly, and my leave will not last forever; 
and now Mr. Bruce writes that he wants me 
to see about—about the Dorsetshire farms 
you have settled to sell. Yes, I think it 
will take me about a w’eek. If you will 
kindly excuse me, I will go and see after 
putting up my things.” He spoke rather 
nervously, and rose to leave the room. 

“ O, let Higgs see to all that,” said Juliet, 
impatiently. 

“Thanks; I will go and speak to him;'* 
and he went. 

JuViet sat still in a sort of stupor. A 
week! what an endless blank of days it 
seemed I what a sudden break in her fool’s 
paradise! What could take him away from 
her like tliat for a whole week, with so 
much that was unspoken between them, 
and that last question that he had asked 
her still unanswered? 

betore bad teaWaai that be 
was going, she heard the sound of the 
wheels of the dog-cart driving up to the 
door, and she met the footman carrying 
down his bab^box aud portmanteau, and he 
himself in stiff London clothes and a tall 
hat, following the roan down stairs. 

“Must you really be off?” 

Poor child I A far less accurate observer 
of human character than was Hugh Plem* 
ing could hardly have failed to trace the de¬ 
spondency in her face and voice as she 
Bpoke. 

“I must really, I am afraid; unless I 
want to lose my train,” he answered, smil¬ 
ing; “but I shall come back, Juliet, cer¬ 
tainly in a week, perhaps sooner; I shall 
come back.” 

“You are sure?” she asked, almost en- 
treatingly; and he answered, very gravely; 

“Yes, in any case I shall come back.” 

■ And then he jumped into the dog cart, 
gathered up the reins, lifted his hat to her, 
and drove off; whilst she stood leaning 
against the open doorway, watching till be 
was out of sight. A tall graceful figure, 
clad in soft brown velvet, with large wist¬ 
ful dark eyes that seemed almost as if they 
might be full of tears as they looked after 
him. 

Did he think, I wonder, as he looked 
back at her, of that other girl in her white 
dress, who had so steod under a honey¬ 
suckle atcbwwy uuwTaidsuwiuer’s evenlnu, 
twenty years ago? 

Kot much, I fancy. 

How desolate and dull the house seemed 


to Juliet as she turned back into it again 
after he was gone I She wandered about 
aimlessly, not knowing what to do with 
herself. At last she went into the library, 
where everything reminded her of him. 

His books, some of his papers, and his 
WTitiug things lay scattered on the table 
where he was accustomed to sit; she fin¬ 
gered them lovingly one after the other, and 
then began to put them together, smooth¬ 
ing out the papers and putting them in 
order with a touch that was lingering and 
reverent, as if they had been relics. 

Presently she caught sight of the port¬ 
folio of his drawings leaning up against the 
wall. She sat down on the floor in front of 
it, and began turning over the sketches 
eagerly until she found again the little cray¬ 
on head she had first so ruthlessly torn and 
then so laboriously mended. Leaning her 
bead on ber band and bolding it out before 
her, Juliet Blair gazed long and intently at it. 

Poor, pale, sweet face! now that she 
knew its story, bow full of touching mean¬ 
ing were the blue eyes and the little timid 
mouth! 

Poor little bride, dead on her wedding 
morning 1 was ever story so pitiful, sobeart- 
rendiug aa 

And yet her living rival, with her rich 
warm coloring and glorious eyes, with twice 
her beauty and ten times her talent, sat 
staring at the faint pale face with all the 
passion of unreasoning jealousy raging at 
her heart. 

This was the girl who had possessed his 
first, his best affections, who was his Ideal, 
his religion in woman, who had won from 
him that intense devotion of bis early man¬ 
hood wh'ch can never in any man be exactly 
reproduced again I 

Was she unfortunate? was she poor? 
Nay, rather, mo.t fortunate, most blessed, 
most rich Annie Chalmers, to have known 
how to win his whole heart, to have pos¬ 
sessed tlie first love of such a man as Hugh 
Plemiug, even if with her life she had paid 
the forfeit of such intense, such unspeak¬ 
able joy! 

For, wliiit was left to her—to Juliet Blair? 
Kotliing but tlie wreck of a heart that had 
scarcely eveu now recovered that early 
shuck; the fragments of a life that was 
broken up and spoilt; the tangled thread 
that might never possibly be entirely made 
straight again. And was she sure even of 
this? Alas! no. 
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I do not think that, from what you have 
teen of my Juliet, yon will misunderstand 
her when I tell you that there was little 
j)lty, little compassion in her heart towards 
that poor dead girl, whose story neverthe¬ 
less had affected her in the telling; but only 
a great envy and a great bitterness of soul. 

Meanwhile Colonel Hugh Fleming was 
leaning back in a first-class smoking car¬ 
riage of the Great Western Railway with a 
cigar in his mouth, going tlirough a course 
of the most impleasant self-examinations. 

Was he a blackguard? be asked himself, 
angrily; had he no sense of honor left, that 
he must go and stay in a girl’s house as her 
guardian, and then try to steal her heart as 
a lover? 

She with ail her money, and he with noth¬ 
ing save his Indian appointment! What 
had he been doing? what had he been 
thinking about? Over what precipice had 
his selfishness well nigh hurried him when 
Mr. Bruce’s timely reminder had reealled 
him suddenly to his senses? Good heavens 1 
was this honor? was this conscientiousness? 
was this fulfilling the responsibility her 
father had delegated to him? What oppro¬ 
brious names yvould there not be rightly 
cast at him by everybody belonging to her, 
were he to do this mean base deed, and 
take advantage of his position with her to 
gain possession of her wealth 1 

Ah! but the child was learning to love 
him 1 could he not read it in those dark eyes 
that could hardly meet his, in her burning 
cheeks and trembling lips, and still more in 
all the little flashes of temper and jealousy 
that betrayed her secret to him a hundred 
times a day? Only learning as yet, he 
trusted; she would unlearn the lesson soon 
enough if he showed her how; her pride, 
her spirit would carry her through it. Alas! 
why was she not poor like himself? why 
was she clogged with ail these riches? O 
God! but it was hard to have such happi¬ 
ness once more within his reach, and tins 
time to have to push it away from him with 
his own hands! 

When he got to town he put himself into 
a hansom and went straight down to Austin 
Friars. 

Mr. Bruce was in, and delighted to see 
him. 

He plvmged at onee into all the advan- 
tages of the “ alliance,” as he would call it. 
It would be tbe making of the property; 
just what was always wanted to render it 


tbe finest and most valuable in the county. 
The families had always been friendly, and 
her father had set his heart on it; be bad at 
least a dozen letters from old Mr. Blair by 
him now on this subject; he would show 
them to Colonel Fleming if he liked. 

Colonel Fleming would waive that; he 
was quite ready to take Mr. Bruce’s word 
for it; but what, might he ask—what did 
Mr. Bruce imagine that he could do in the 
matter? 

“Why, urge it upon her, my dear sir, 
urge It upon her,” 

“ I—what can I say? Surely you are the 
person—” 

“ Hot a bit of it, colonel; not a bit of it. 
She doesn’t mind me more than an old wo¬ 
man. Kow, she has the greatest respect 
and reverence for you, I know very well; 
and affection too, I think.” 

“Yes, yea, very likely,” interrupted 
Hugh, hurriedly; “still I caunot see that 
anything I can say will make any difference 
to her.” 

“ You have great influence with her, I 
am sure you have; and besides yon are the 
person to speak; it will come with author¬ 
ity from you. It is clearly your duty. Colo¬ 
nel Fleming, if you will excuse my saying 
so,” 

“Of course, of course, Bruce; say no 
more about it; but Miss Blair is not docile.” 

“Hot at all, sir, not at all; and that re¬ 
minds me. Do you know of any low at¬ 
tachment she .is likely to have formed 
lately?” asks Mr. Bruce, quite unconscious 
that the “undesirable person” alluded to 
in Mr.'. Blair's letter, which by the way he 
carefully kept dark, was no other than Colo¬ 
nel Fleming himself, 

“Low attachment!” repeated that gen¬ 
tleman, in amazement; “certainly not; I 
never heard of such a thing, and should 
think it quite impossible; what can you 
have heard?” 

“Ah, well, I certainly did not think much 
of it myself, but rumors are always getting 
about, and will as long as she is unmarried; 
the girl should have a husband—nothing 
will really be right on the place till she is 
married.” 

“ Still,” objected the colonel, “ I do uot 
see that you can force her into marrying 
against her will.” 

“Certainly not; but young women, my 
dear sir, as you and I know well, are very 
easy to influence. A few judicious words 
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aboQt duty and responsibility, and so forth, 
and they come round as nicely as possible; 
they only want management.*’ 

Colonel Fleming had his own views on 
the subject of whether young wr uen were 
manageable or not, but he did not i -ink it 
necessary to impart them to worth little 
Mr. Bruce, 

“I do not think,” he said, as he rose to 
go, “ that you will find that Miss Blair is a 
lady who will do violence to her feelings 
from any such motives.” 

“Violence—no indeed, colonel; I did not 
think of any violence in the matter. Young 
Mr. Travers has been with me, and from 
what he told me of their last iiiterview, I 
should be inclined to think—well, perhaps 
it might be a breach of confidence—but 
still, as you are her guardian—” 

“ Tell me by all means, Mr. Bruce,” said 
Colonel Fleming, eagerly; “what had she 
said to him?” 

“ Well, she had certainly given him a 
slight repulse, but Mr. Cecil Travers did not 
strike me as a hopeless lover at all; he 
seemed assured that with time and your as¬ 
sistance—in fact, my dear sir, as I said be¬ 
fore, I believe the cause only wants a few 
judicious words from yourseU to bo 71011 ” 
And Mr. Bruce rubbed his hands together 
and imiled at his visitor in the most satis¬ 
fied and delighted manner. 

Colonel Fleming gravely assured him that 
he would endeavor to do his duty to Miss 
Blair in this as in eveiy other respect, and 
then took bis leave. 

He wandered westwards in the lowest pos¬ 
sible spirits; he dropped in at his tailor's 
and his banker’s on the way, which did not 
take him very long aud then sauntered into 
the East India Club and ordered himself a 
solitary dinner. A few old friends nodded 
to him as he went in. One asked him when 
he was going back to India, and he an¬ 
swered, with a sort of half groan, as soon as 
possible. On which Major-General Chutney 
—whose wife had come home hoping to cut 
a splash, which she found herself unable to 
4o in a remote semi-detached stucco villa in 
Hotting Hill, and consequently led her lord 
along a path that was anything but bor¬ 
dered with roses—answered that he was 
quite right; he only wished he could get 
back there; “the old country is a mistake, 
Fleming, depend upon it, quite a mistake.” 

And Hugh echoed his words gloomily, 

Yes, a mistake wholly; how is your wife?” 


“Thanks, Mrs. Chutney is well, poor 
thing; perhaps,” added the general, insinu¬ 
atingly, “perhaps—ahem, as you are^^in 
town, you might look iu upon her; itwould 
gratify her very much to see an old friend; 
here is my card.” 

Hugh took the card and promised to call 
on the lady if he had time, wondering 
vaguely as he did so in what possible w’ay 
it could gratify hei*, whilst his friend de¬ 
parted with many internal clmckles at the 
stroke of policy he had achieved, 

“ Very clever that of u\e about the call¬ 
ing,” he said to himself, rubbing his hands 
gleefully together, “ she’ll like that, I know;' 
shouldn’t wonder if it kept her in good tem¬ 
per for a week—.shouldn’t wonder a bit!” 

For Hugh Fleming happened to have a 
first cousin who was a lord; a lord whose 
name was frequently to be seen in the 
“Morning post” in connection with other 
much greater names than his own. And 
although this was a fact to which my hero 
himself seldom gave a thought, and which 
it may be said that he had almost forgotten, 
seeing that his cousin had never done any¬ 
thing for him, nor even given him anything 
beyond occasionally his lordly hand to be 
tbaken, and once, many years ago, a day’s 
co\ert shooting in his preserves; still the 
fact of his cousinship remained, and Major- 
General Chutney well knew that his better 
half was not at all oblivious of it. To be 
able to say in familiar converse with the 
ladies of her acquaintance, “ Colonel Flem¬ 
ing called on me today; such a dear fellow I 
an old friend of the general’s and a first 
cousin of Lord So-and-so, you know, my 
dear, whose name I dare say you have often 
seen in the papers iu attendance on His 
Boyal Highness,” would certainly be very 
gratifying indeed to the soul of Mrs. Major- 
General Chutney I 

Left alone at the club, Hugh Fleming ate 
his dinner in moody silence, and wondered 
what on eanh he should do with himself iu. 
town during the week he had said he should 
be away. 

Truth to say, he had named that time for 
his absence because he had thought it good 
both for himself and for her that he should 
be away as long as possible, and not at all 
because of the amount that he had to do« 

In fact, he had hardly anything to do. 
He was to go again the next day to see Mr. 
Bruce about the Dorsetshire farms; he bad 
already visited his banker and his tailor; it 
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was hardly possible that he should go more 
than once again to see these geotlemen. 
He went to call next day on his only hon- 
don relatives, an uncle and aunt living in 
Cavendish Square, from whom he had not 
even any expectations, and who were almost 
more surprised than pleased at bis visit; and 
he did actually, with a view to killing time, 
go and call on Mrs. Chutney, in which 
amusement he succeeded in expending the 
whole of one afternoon, as that good lady, 
with true Indian hospitality, insisted on 
having up a refreshment tray, although it 
was but three o*cloek in the day, and forced 
him into the consumption, much against his 
will, of a large slice of seed cake and a glass 
of very bad sherry. Finally he had his 
hair cut, and wandered up and down Bond 
Street and Fall Mall aimlessly and miser* 
ably for the whole of one day; and then he 
could stand it no longer. Two days short 
of the week he had promised to be away, he 
paid his hotel hill, packed up his portman¬ 
teau, drove to the station, and took hia 
place in the midday express, which would 
bring him down to Sotherne in time for 
dinner, with an insaiie and perfectly un¬ 
reasonable joy sadly unbefitting his mature 
years and the general seriousness of hia 
aspect. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

THE FIBST OF NOVEMBER. 

It was on one of those days when Colonel 
Hugh Fleming was away up in London 
that a southerly wind and a cloudy sky” 
ushered in the first of Kovember. 

Of all the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the year the first day of November 
was to Squire Travers the most solemn and 
the most important. 

The first meet of the season was held, ac¬ 
cording to a time-honored custom, on a 
small triangular-shaped common surrounded 
by three cross roads, and having in the cen¬ 
tre a fine group of elm trees, known by the 
name of Waneberry Green. 

Here, by eleven o’clock in the morning 
on the eventful day, were gathered together 
half the county-side. There were eight or 
ten carriages fall of ladies on the road by 
the side of the turf—Lady Ellison driving 
her roan ponies with her daughter-in-law 
beside her; Mrs. Blair, in sables and a Paris 
bonnet, leaning back in the Sotherne ba¬ 
rouche in solitary grandeur; fat, good-tem-. 


pered Mrs. Rollick, with her three plain but 
jolly daughters crammed up in the anti¬ 
quated yellow family chariot, all four laugh¬ 
ing and talking very loud indeed at once, 
side by side with the Countess of Stiffly, 
very thin aud angular, sitting holt upright 
in her brand new carriage, and casting 
withering glances of contempt and disgust 
at “ those horrible Rollick girlsand many 
other representatives of the county families. 
Besides these there were also most of the 
smaller fry of the neighborhood. 

The parsons had come out to see the fun, 
with their wives and daughters, in unpre¬ 
tending little pony carriages; and the far¬ 
mers’ wives, in wonderful and gorgeous 
colors, driving themselves in their high tax- 
carts. 

And then there were a goodly company of 
riders. Ladies of course in any number, 
most of them having merely ridden over to 
see the meet and to flirt with the men, 
though some few had a more busiuess-Uke 
air, and looked as if they meant going by- 
and-by. Conspicuous amongst these latter 
is Juliet, on her three hundred guinea bay 
horse, side by side with Georgie Travers on 
her old chestnut. 

Juliet with her face flushed rosy with the 
wind, and her beautiful figure shown off to 
full advantage by her perfectly fitting habit 
and by the splendid horse on which she is 
mounted, looks as lovely a picture as any 
one need wish to see, aud is the centre of 
an admiring group of red*coated horsemen; 
but Georgie is a little nervous aud anxious, 
and keeps looking about for Wattle Ellison, 
who has not yet appeared. 

The squire of course is in great force, 
riding about from group to group, talking 
to tbe ladies i;i the carriages, waving his 
hand to this or that new-comer, consult¬ 
ing his watch every minute, and trotting 
rapidly up and down as full of business as a 
general on the eve of battle. 

“ Isn’t your Wattle coming?” asks Juliet 
stside of Greorgie, for her woman’s wit has 
long ago guessed her Jittle frieud’s secret. 
^‘Ah, there he is coming up to us now; how 
well he looks in pinkl How do you do, Mr. 
Ellison? here is Georgie getting quite pale 
and anxious because you are so late 1” And 
Juliet nods pleasantly as the two lovers 
with smiles and blushes take up their posi¬ 
tion at once side by side. 

And now the clatter of hoofs is beard on 
the left, and, headed by Ricketts tbehunts- 
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man, and backed up by the two whips, in a 
deep, compact and mottled mass, the pack 
oi hounds comes trottiog quickly on to the 
scene. 

Then at once all is bustle and e:ccitement; 
the squire gives the on go the hounds 
to draw the woods to the right, crack go the 
whips, too-too-too goes the horn, and with 
much hurry and commotion the whole body 
of riders follow in the wake of the master. 

Then there is the usual waiting about at 
the cover side, the gleam of red coats dotted 
about the field turns the gray background 
of brushwood and the sombre plowed 
fi,eid into a holiday scene, all voices are 
hushed in the suppressed excitement of the 
moment, save only the squire’s, who swears 
roundly at everything and everybody within 
hearing, whilst the hounds draw silently 
but closely through the wood. 

Then zdl at once a whimper is heard, soon 
deepening into a mellow chorus: “Tally 
hoi Gone away! gone away I” 

In a moment the hounds have burst from 
the wood, and after them dash the whole 
company helter-skelter, as fast as their 
horses can lay legs to the ground. 

Such a confusion at the first few fences 1 
Some refuse, some jump on each other, 
som® make for gates, whilst the timid riders 
turU hack, and those who are left with the 
first flight settle themselves down to their 
work in earnest, and soon disappear over 
the shoulder of the hill. 

hx an incredibly short space of time Wane- 
berry Green is deserted. The carriages 
have all driven off, some few to follow fora 
mile or two along the lane in hopes of 
comlug acrO'3 the houmls again, but most 
of to turn in the direction of their re¬ 
spective homes. The lopkers-on and fol¬ 
lowers on foot, who often see a good deal of 
the fun, have all disappeared; not a living 
soul is left; and the rooki^j who have been 
disturbed from their hauuts by the morn¬ 
ing’s noise and commotiPti, come cawing 
conteuiediy hack to the elm trees in the 
middle of vUe Utile commott* 

They had a good run that morning, and 
foretpost in the field was of course Georgia 
Travers, pressing dose inherfathers wake, 
and followed near by by Wattie Ellison. 
Georgie knew every inch of the country, 
every gap, every gate, every ditch. 

She picked her own line wUh a «iol head 
and scientific reckoning, she knew better 
than to waste her own strength or her 


horse’s at the beginning of the day with un¬ 
necessary exertions, but when there did 
come au unavoidable thick-set buHfinch or 
a stiff bit of timber, Georgie put the chest¬ 
nut’s head well at it, rammed in her little 
spurred heel, set her teeth hard, and was 
over it in a manner that made every man 
round her turn for au instant to admire. 

Juliet Blair did not ride to hounds after 
this fashion. X am not sure that she would 
not at heart have considered it rather ir^fra 
di(/. for the owner of Sothemo Court to go 
rushing over hedges and ditches during the 
whole day in, the reckless way that little 
Georgie Travers did. 

Juliet followed for a little way in a lei¬ 
surely Jady-Iike manner, followed by her 
groom, and keeping rather aloof from the 
ruck of the hunt, till they came to tbe first 
check, and then she turndd her horse’s head 
into a side lane, left the hounds behind, and 
went for a quiet ride on her own account. 

Juliet when she was going home, and 
long after she thought she had left every 
trace of the hunt behind her, she suddenly 
came upon Georgie and young Ellison rid¬ 
ing side by side down a narrow lane with 
their heads and hands suspiciously close 
together. 

“Hallo, Georgie I I left you in the front*, 
jjow do you come here?” 

“ I got thrown outl” said Georgie, blush¬ 
ing, “aud we have lost the hounds; have 
you seen anything of them?’* 

“Nothing whatever, and I don’t suppose 
you want to see them, you very disgraceful 
young people!” said Juliet, laughing, as she 
cantered by. 

Georgie and her lover rode on slowly. 

“ You will tell your father to-night, Geor¬ 
gie?” said the young man. 

“ Yes, I think I had better; but papa has 
b^eu very worried lately by Cis.” 

“ What has poor Cis been doing now?” 

“Why, Juliet has refused him ^ain,” 

said Georgie, laughing. 

I am sure 1 am not surprised; how can 
ypur father expect her to have him?” 

“ Well, I don't know, but even now papa 
wOnt give up the idea; he is very savage 
with Cis, and it is U good thing the poor boy 
is away. Certainly Cis inherits papa’s dog¬ 
ged determination, if U© inherits nothing 
elrf®, for he wont give her up a bit. I rather 
line him for it, 0 Wuttie, WattieT’ she 
crlcdt suddenly, “there are the hounds; 
come along.” 
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And Georgie was over the hedge in a min¬ 
ute and away, as a gleam of scarlet and 
white through a break in the woodland told 
them that they had again fallen in with the 
lost hunt. 

Such a run they had in the afternoon! 
thirty-five minutes without a check; it ^uite 
eclipsed the little spurt of the morning. 

It was very late that afternoon when 
Georgie and her father, stiff, tired and 
muddy, dismounted at their own hall door, 
and limped into the house, whilst their 
steeds, looking tucked up and draggled, 
were led away to their we/I-earned gruel. 

Little Flora came flying down stairs three 
steps at a time to meet them. 

“ Have you killed a fox, papa? where is 
his head?” she cried, clinging to her fa¬ 
ther’s muddy coattails. 

Mrs. Travers, following slowly, lugubri¬ 
ously said it was a mercy they hadn’t 
broken their necks this time, as if they were 
in the habit of doing so. 

“O papal” cried little Flora, “do let me 
ride with you some day on Snowfiake; I 
know I could go quite well without a lead¬ 
ing rein.” 

“ So you shall, my little girl,” said the 
squire, lifting her up and kissing her, “I’ll 
make another Georgie of you some day, 
when she goes and marries, and leaves her 
old daddy 1” And the old man winked and 
nodded at his eldest daughter in a manner 
that mode her quite hopeful about the con¬ 
fession that was hanging over her. 

“ Jlease go and take off your dirty things, 
Georgie, and make haste,” said her mother. 
“Fiora, you naughty child, you have cov¬ 
ered your nice clean frock with mud; and I 
wish, Mr. Travers, you wouldn’t put such 
ideas into the child’s head; I am sure one 
daughter rushing about all day with a pack 
of men, and unsexing herself among stable 
boys is enough in a family. I hope to see 
Flora grow up a lady like her sister Mary.” 

“Stuff and nonsensel” growled the 
squire, fiercely; “there isn't one of 'em 
can hold a candle to Georgie; I wont hear 
her abused, ma’am. Tlnsexed, indeed 1 did 
ye ever hear such a word 1 d’ye want her to 
ride in a fiannel petticoat? is it her wearing 
breeches that you mind?” 

“Don’t be so coarse, squire,” said his 
wife, looking deeply offended, whilst her 
spouse retired into his dressing-room with 
a loud guffaw of certainly rather uiurefined 
laughter. 


It was in the evening, after dinner, when 
the squire had retired to bis study to smoke 
his nocturnal pipe that Georgie came and 
stood at the back of her father’s chair. 

“ Papa, I have something to say to you,” 
she began, softly stroking the top of his 
bald head, 

“What is it, my girl? I suppose you 
want another hunter this winter; well, I 
have been thinking myself the chestnut is 
looking a little bit shaky on his forelegs, 
though there’s no doubt he carried you well 
to-day, very well—couldn’t have gone bet¬ 
ter; but still I know be wont last forever. 
There’s that brown mare, I meant her for 
you, and—there. I'll give her to you out¬ 
right for your own; but I suppose you’ll be 
wanting another. Well, if you’re a good 
girl I’ll see what I can do for you.” 

“ But, papa, it isn’t about horses at all,” 
said Georgie, timidly. 

“ Not about horses 1” he exclaimed, look¬ 
ing up at her. “ Well, what is it, eh?” 

“You—you said to-day, papa—perhaps 
some day I might—I might think about 
marriage.” 

“Eh? what, what! marriage, is it? Ah, 
my girl, I shan’t know how to part with 
you, but I wont be selfish; never fear, my 
dear, the old man wont be selSsb. I wont 
say nay to any good man who will make my 
little ^rl happy and keep her as well 
mounted as she deserves to be. Who is the 
man? out with it, Georgie; who is the 
happy man?’ ’ 

“ O papa, I’m afraid it isn’t at all a good 
match for me, not so good as you would 
like, but he is such a dear fellow, and I am 
so very fond of him.” 

“Well—out with it; whoishe?” said her 
father, impatiently. 

“ Wattle Ellison I” faltered the girl, hang¬ 
ing down her bead, 

“What/" thimdcred the squire, jumping 
up from bis chair and turning round on her 
—■whilst his best meerschaum pipe fell 
shattered at his feet. “What/ bow dare 
you mention that good-for-nothing young 
scoundrel to me? how dare you think of such 
atbing? confound his impudence I so that’s 
what all your riding about together has 
come to, is it! I wouldn’t have believed it 
of you, Georgie, I wouldn’t have believed 
itl” 

“ O papa, don’t bo so angry,” cried Geor¬ 
gie, tearfully, clasping her hands together 
“ we couldn’t help loving each other.” 
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^'IioyiDgl pack of nonsense. I am 
ashamed of 70U, Georgle. You don't sup¬ 
pose any father in liis senses would allow 
his daughter to marry an idle young pauper 
like that. How dare be lift his eyes to you! 
how dare he make love to you I that's what I 
want to know. Of all the dishonorable, 
mean, base, contemptible young black¬ 
guards—” 

“ Papa, papal” cried Georgie, frantically. 

“ O, ay, I mean what I say, and a good 
horsewhipping is what Mr. IVattie Ellison 
deserves, and that's what 1 would like to 
give him, and kick him out of \he house 
afterwards, the impudent young scoundrel!' 

And at this very moment the footman 
opened the door and in an impassive voice 
announced “ Mr. Walter Ellison.” 

At this most unexpected and undesirable 
appearance on the scene of the young gen¬ 
tleman under discussion, poor Georgie 
went very nearly out of her miud with 
despair. 

The squire, speechless with fury, and 
almost foaming at the mouth, literaliy flew 
at the throat of his would-be son-in-law, 
and, seizing him by the collar of his coat, 
shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 

** What d’ye mean by it? How dare you, 
you scoundrel? You d—d young rascal!” 
he panted out breathlessly, whilst Georgie 
rushed at him to defend her attacked lover. 

“I don’t see that I need be so dreadfully 
sworn at, sir,” said Wattie, as soon as he 
was able to speak. is not ray fault 

that your daughter is so charming that I 
could not help falling in love with her, and 
if you would allow us to be engaged we 
could wait, and I dare say I could get some¬ 
thing to do, and you would help us a Utile 
perhaps.” 

I’ll see you d—d before ever I give you 
or her a farthing, sir, of that you may be 
sore; and as to allowing ber to be engaged 
to you, I’d as soon allow ber to be engaged 
to Mike the eartbstopper, quite os soon— 
much sooner, in fact.” 

“Hush, bush, papa!” here broke in 
Georgie, with a very white face. “You 
need not say any more—you will be sorry 
for having spoken like this by-and-by.” 

“I shan’t be a bit sorry. I mean every 
word I say. When this young gentleman 
goes out of the house this evening, I forbid 
him ever to come into it again. I forbid 
you ever to speak to him, or write to him, 
or hold any communication with him what¬ 


ever; if j'ou do, I will disown you for my 
daughter, and never ^eak to you again; 
and 1 tell you, Georgie, that sooner than 
see you married, or even engaged, to such 
an idle, profitless good-for-nothing as this 
young man, I would rather by far see you 
in your coffin.” 

There were a few moments’ silence iu the 
little room wlieu the squire finished speak¬ 
ing, and then Georgie, white to her very 
lips, but brave and resolute as the little wo¬ 
man always was where courage atid resolu¬ 
tion were wanted, went straight up to her 
lover. 

“You hear what papa says, Wattie; do 
not stop here any longer, it is no use, he 
will never allow it, we must just make the 
best of it aud submit. He is my father, 
and I wouldn’t disobey him for worlds. 
You had better go right away, my poor 
hoy, aud try and forget me, Yes, don’t 
shake your head, Wattie; if it’s impossible, 
we shall perhaps learn with time and with 
absence to get over it. O Wattie, give me 
one kiss and say good-by J” And she put 
both her arms round her iover’s neck and 
kissed and clung to him sobbing, whilst her 
father stood by, looking on, but saying 
never a word, with a sort of choke in his 
throat of which he felt half ashamed. 

“Good-by, my love — God bless you, 
Wattie; as long as you are alive I will never 
marry any other man on earth. Go now.” 
And she pushed him with her own hands 
gently out of the room aud closed the door 
upon him, 

“My own brave good girll”' said the 
squire, when he was gone, attempting to 
draw bis daughter into his arms, but Geor¬ 
gie shrunk away from him. 

“Don’t touch me, don’t speak tome,” 
she said, and then sat down till she heard 
the front door close with a slam, and Wat¬ 
tle’s footsteps die away on the gravel walk 
outside. 

Then she got up aud moved very un¬ 
steadily towards the door. The squire 
sprang forward and held it open for her, 
looking at lier wistfully, almost entreating- 
]y, as she passed out; but she fixed ber eyes 
in front of ber and did not look at him. 

And somehow, when she was gone and 
he was left alone, although his daughter 
had given up her lover and promised to 
obey him, and although he had sworn his 
fill at the young fellow and had not even 
been answered again, the old man did not 
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feel very triumphant; he did not seem to 
have had the best of it at all in the encoun¬ 
ter that was just over, but rather very much 
the worst of it. He had a vague idea that 
he had taken an inglorious part altogether, 
and felt rather small and contemptible in 
hlS'Own eyes. 

*• Nonsense, nonsense,” he said to him¬ 
self at last, *‘of course I was quite right— 
^uite right—any father in my place would 
have done the same—impudent young scoun¬ 
drel I and how was I to know the girl would 
take it in that meek way? girls don't gener¬ 
ally. I didn’t like the look in her face, 
though, when she went out. I hope it 
wont make any difference between her and 
me, though. O, she’ll get over it fast 
■enough 1 I think I’ll give her a new saddle; 
she wants one badly—yes, I’ll do that for 
her; that will please her, I know.” 

And no sooner had this brilliant idea 
come into his mind, than he sat down and 
wrote to his saddler in London to send 
down as soon as possible a new lady’s sad¬ 
dle of the very best that money could buy. 

When he had directed and stamped this 
letter, and dropped it into the letter box 
•outside in the hall, he felt happier in his 
mind, and went up stairs and joined the 
rest of his family in the drawing-room, but 
Georgie was not there. 

No word was said between Georgie and 
her father of what had passed between them 
either the next day nor on any of the days 
that followed. The girl went about her 
duties as usual, but very quietly and unob¬ 
trusively. She wrote her father’s letters 
and read the paper to him and walked up 
to the stables and kennels with him as she 
was always accnsiomcd to do, but silently, 
listlessly, without any of her natural energy 
and enthusiasm. You could see there was 
no longer any pleasure or spirit in her life 
for her. She was not in the least sulky, 
she was perfectly sweet, and gentle, and sub¬ 
missive to her father, and when the new 
saddle came down she showed as much af¬ 
fectionate gratitude to him as he could pos¬ 
sibly have expected, and yet everything 
was different. 

There was no longer that unity in thought 
and purpose, that perfect confidence that 
had always bound the two together in a tie 
that resembled a devoted friendship rather 
than the relation which father and daugh¬ 
ter generally bear to each other. 

The next hunting day Georgie, much to 


her father’s relief, for' ho had been dread¬ 
fully afraid that she might refuse to go oul^ 
appeared at breakfast as usual in her habit. 
She rode the new brown mare, who, al¬ 
though she fidgeted a good deal at starting, 
and lashed out once or twice at the covert 
side in an uiipleasaiit-iooking way, still 
when she was once fairly going, certainly 
acquitted herself as if she knew her business. 

TVattie Ellison was not there, and Geor¬ 
gie and her father both overheard Sir George 
Ellison say, in answer to some inquiries 
after him, that his nephew had taken a fit 
of industry and gone to town to court for¬ 
tune in his old chambers in the Temple. 

To Juliet Blair the girl said a few words 
concerning her trouble. Juliet saw at once 
that something had gone wrong with her 
little friend. 

“What has happened, Georgie?” she 
asked in a whisper, as the two found them¬ 
selves side by side during a check in a deep 
lane. “ You look so miserable.” 

“ I am miserable, Juliet,” answered the 
girl, and her lip quivered, ‘‘It is all over 
between me and Wattie; he has gone away, 
papa wont hear of it; he was very angry.” 

*‘Wbata shame! why should he bean- 
gry? I am sure Wattie is a man anybody 
might be proud of.” 

“ Thanks, Juliet dear, but papa was quite 
right,” answered Georgie, loyal as ever to 
her father; “ I knew he would not allow it. 
You see, Wattie has no money and no pros¬ 
pects whatever; one’s sense tells one it was 
impossible.” 

“How I wish I could help youl” cried 
J uliet, ever ready for a generous action. 

“ Now, don’t you think I could make you a 
good fat allowance, just to start you in life, 
you know? You wouldn’t be proud, I know, 
for after all half the use of money is 
now and then one can make somebody one 
cares for happy—don’t you think we could 
manage it?” 

“ I am afraid not, you dear good Juliet! 
not that I should be proud a bit; but you 
see papa would not hear of such a thing, 
nor Wattie either; thatis the worst of these 
men,” added Georgie with a sigh, 

“ What, not even if Iwas your sister-in* 
law?” said Juliet, laughing. 

“Ah yes, then, perhaps, O dear, Juliet, 
how I wish you could manage to marry Cis. 
Papa would be so pleased; poor papal it.is 
hard on him that both bis children should 
give him so much trouble and anxiety to 
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tbeir love affairs.” At this instant a hallo 
was heard, and Juliet, who was going home, 
waved her hand la farewell to her Mend, 
who put the brown mare neatly over a stile 
and galloped off across a grass field to join 
the hounds. 

CHAPTER IX. 

COhOXEL FLEJIEJO ADVISES HIS TVABD. 

“ IWOMDER when he will come back,” 
said Juliet to herself as she rode slowly Up 
to her own hall door. ” Not till the day 
after to-morrow, I suppose.” 

It still wanted two days of the week he 
had said he would be away, and Juliet, as 
she dismounied and went in, felt that she 
had never known a week to be so intermi¬ 
nably long as this one had been. 

She went into the little moming-toom. 
The short winter afternoon was drawing In, 
and the room was hut dimly lighted by the 
flicker of the firelight. 

'■ iet us have some tea,” said Juliet, fling¬ 
ing down her hat and gloves on the table 
and ringing the bell, and then she stooped 
down in front of the fire and began warm¬ 
ing her hands. 

Somebody rose from the sofa in the half 
light and came and stood behind her on the 
hearthrug. She thought it was her step- 
naother. 

** I am very cold,” she said. 

“Are you ?” said a voice that was certain¬ 
ly pot Mrs. Blair’s. 

She jumped up with a glad cry of surprise. 

“Hughl” she eitolaimed in her delight, 
unconsciously calLihg him by his Christian 
name for the first time, and holding out 
both her himds to him; and he took the 
hands and held them tight in his own, and 
then, with an impulse which he was unabio 
to resist, drew her suddenly towards him 
and kissed her once on the forehead. 

Ahl How many days were to pass away 
ere ever his lips repeated that unexpected 
and all too deliciously sweet caress 1 

“ Ton are glad to see me again, then?” 
he asked, as Juliet drew back from him a 
little confusedly. 

“ Tes, so glad,” she answered, looking 
away from him with brightly crimsoned 
cheeks. “ I had nO idea yon were here* 
What brought you back sooner than you 
expected?” 

“The three-thirty express. My business 
was over; there waS no longer any reason 
for my staying away*” 


And then Higgs and the footman came in 
with the teatray and the candles, followed 
almost lumiedlatfily by the rnaUe of Mrs- 
Blair’s silk dress along the passage. 

“Why, Colonel Flemingl” exclaimed 
that lady, “ when did you come hack? I 
never heard you arrive! Why, how quick¬ 
ly you have done all your London business; 
how much more lively I should have thought 
it must be for a man to bo up in dear delight¬ 
ful London, with all the clubs, and Bond 
Street, and the shops, and the theatres, 
than down in the wilds of the country with 
only two women to amuse him; shouldn’t 
you have thought so, Juliet?” 

“Ton underrate your own fascinations, 
Mrs. Blairl” said Hugh with a gallant bow, 
whilst Juliet, still thrilling from head to 
foot with the memory of that kiss, busied 
herself silently at the tea-table. 

About that same kiss Hugh Fleming took 
himself afterwards very seriously to task. 
It was not at all in the programme of grave 
coldness and guardian-like severity ef de' 
meanor which he had drawn out for himself, 
and was quite incompatible with that stem 
line of duty and high principle to which he 
had determined mo&t strictly to adhere. It 
was wonderful how, at the first sight of that 
graceful girl, with her small dark head and 
soul-inflaming eyes, all these good resolu¬ 
tions had melted and vanished away, and 
left him so weak that he had not been able 
to resist even the small temptation of kiss¬ 
ing her. 

It was only by going over and over again 
all the old arguments of honor, and duty, 
and right, feeling during the course of a 
somewhat restless and sleepless night, that 
Hugh Fleming could at all bring himself 
round again to the very proper determina¬ 
tion which Mr. Bruce’s arguments and his 
own conscience had succeeded in implanting 
deeply in his mind. 

He must do this hard duty by her; he 
must plead his rival’s cause; he must if 
possible persuade her to look more favorably 
on Cis Travers’s suit, and then he had bet¬ 
ter get himself back to India as quickly as 
he could; for to stop by and see her married 
to another under his eyes was surely a 
pitch of self-torture and self-abnegation 
which could not possibly he required of 
him. 

“ 'Will you come out and take a turn in 
the garden with me, Juliet?” he asked of 
her as they rose from breakfast the next 
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morning; is a nice bright day for a 
stroll, and 1 have something to say to you.’’ 

Juliet gladly consented and went to fetch 
her bat. 

They wandered out together towards the 
shrubberies, talking lightly first of one 
thing, then of another; Hugh, likeacoward, 
delaying the evil moment as long as possible. 
Did he guess, perhaps, how rudely his hand 
was to tear away all her brightest dreams? 

At last there was a sudden pause in their 
talk, and Hugh began hesitatingly: 

** I said I had something to say to you.** 

“Tes?** she said, inquiringly, breaking 
off a little branch of crimson-berried yew 
from the hedge along which they were 
walking. 

** It is perhaps a difficult subject for me 
to broach to you, Juliet, and one which I 
can hardly dare hope you will listeu to from 
me, but It has been forced upon my convic¬ 
tion of late, that it is perhaps my duty to 
ipeak to you very plainly indeed upon this 
matter.** 

“ Why should you not speak plainly to 
me?** she answered, looking down at the 
red berries in her hand and fingering them 
nervously. 

It is the matter of your marriage,’* he 
said, gravely. 

And then she answered, with, poor girl! 
heaven knows what a beating heart, and 
with all the hopes and fears of a glad love 
trembling in her low broken voice, Speak 
tome as plainly as you will; speak to me 
from your heart, Colonel Fleming, not as 
guardian toward, but as man to woman; 
that is how I shall like you best to speak.” 
In a moment it bad fiashed across her that 
because sbe was rich and he was poor, be- 
<:au8e he was her guardian and she his ward, 
therefore it was that he hesitated to speak 
what was in his heart towards her. 

“ Unfortunately, my dear Juliet,” he an¬ 
swered, after a moment’s silence, during 
which every demon that imdcrstands the 
art of temptation had fought a pitched bat¬ 
tle within him and been defeated—‘‘ unfor¬ 
tunately it is exactly as a guardian to a 
ward that I wish to speak to you. I think 
you have hardly given the subject of a mar¬ 
riage with Cecil Travers as much attention 
and consideration as the idea demands from 
you.” 

The crimson berries dropped from her 
serveless fingers upon the path, and every 
vestige of color faded from her face. 


Colonel Fleming went on, speaking rather 
rapidly. 

**I had no idea until lately how tngf 
much your poor father’s heart was set upon 
it, and how completely the match was of 
his own special planning and arranging for 
you.” 

No answer, only Juliet walked on rather 
faster by his side. 

“ Cecil Travers is certainly a most steady 
and deserving young fellow, and is, as I 
need not remind you, very much attached 
to you personally. He is, 1 am sure, quite 
above any sordid considerations, and will 
value you for yourself and not for your 
money, as so many of the men you will 
meet in the world might do. Don’t you 
agree with me?” 

Still no answer; Hiss Blair walks rapidly 
on. 

<^From what Mr. Bruce tells me,” con¬ 
tinued Colonel Fleming, ** and from what, 
indeed, I know myself of your affairs, it 
would be certainly a great advantage for the 
two properties to be united; it appears that 
the whole of those outlaying farms in the 
Lynedaie valley, which now toim a part of 
Mr. Travers’s property, did in point of fact 
actually belong to your great-grandfather, 
who sold them very much beneath their 
value to the Travers family in order to pay 
the debts of a younger son. Now, such a 
proceeding was of course an iniquity, and 
if you can in any way repair and make np 
for the sins of your ancestors by restoring 
tbe property to its original fair dimensions 
it is no doubt incumbent on you to do so. 
Noblesse obliye^ my dear Juliet; in your 
position of respousibility you are not quite 
the free agent which young ladies are gener¬ 
ally supposed to be in these matters, and 
you owe a certain distinct duty, not only to 
your predecessors, but also, if 1 may be 
allowed to say so, to those that are to come 
after you.” 

Then Colonel Fleming comes perforce to 
an end of his arituments, having, in fact, 
nothing more to urge. 

“ You are well primed, Colonel FlemlngP*« 
cries Juliet, sarcastically. ** Mr. Bruce has 
supplied you with the usual stereotyped 
sentences. I have heard all that you have 
been saying, a great many times 
and she laughed a short, dry and not pleas¬ 
ant laugh. 

I don’t know, if tbe things are troe^ 
that they are any the worse for having been 
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sidd before,*^ says her guardian, almost 
humbly. 

And then Juliet stops short in her walk 
and turns upon hlta vrlth angry flashtng 
eyes: 

“And do you mean to say, Colonel Flem¬ 
ing, that you, of all people on the earth, 
advise me to marry Cecil Travers?’* 

“Really, Juliet—’^ he begins, hesitating¬ 
ly, quailing somewhat before her righteous 
wrath. 

“Answer me!’* she cries, stamping her 
foot, “do you wish me to marry Cecil 
Travers?—Yes or no, answer me I” and 
Hugh, not daring for his own sake to an¬ 
swer her “Xo,*^ replies—“Yes,** 

“ Hay God forgive you for that lie!’* an¬ 
swers Juliet, and deliberately turning her 
hack upon him, she walks away into the 
house. 

Things after that are very uncomfortable 
indeed at Sotherne Court for several days. 
Juliet is deeply, bitterly offended with her 
guardian, and will not speak to him more 
than she can possibly avoid. 

That he should have spoken to her as he 
did, ignoring all that bad passed between 
them of tender meaning and unspoken sym¬ 
pathy, was in ilseii a bitter source of grief 
to her, but that he should have deliberately 
insulted her by pleading the cause of his 
rival, is a thing which Juliet thinks, and 
perhaps thinks rightly, that no woman 
ought ever whQlly to forgive to the man 
whom she loves. 

By some mysterious means of her own, 
whether It la by letters from Mr, Bruce, or 
whether Ernestine’s powers of observation 
have again been called into requisition, X 
am not prepared to say, but certain it is 
that Mrs. Biair is conscious not only of the 
coolness that e^sts between Juliet and her 
guardian, but also is perfectly aware of the 
cause for that coolness. 

And this state of things affords her in¬ 
tense satisfaction. 

Mrs. Blair, as has probably been seen 
long ago, divined that the interest which 
Colonel Fleming took in Juliet exceeded 
that amount of interest which a guardian 
may legitimately feel for a young lady who 
is in the position of his ward. 

It seemed to Mrs. Blair that, given a man 
with no private fortune, and in a position 
of great intimacy in the house of a young 
^y largely gifted with all the good things 
of this world, what more natural than that 


the poor man should do his best to gain pos¬ 
session of those good things? 

Mow, that Colonel Fleming should marrjr 
her slcpdaugUter would not at all have 
suited Mrs. Blair’s views for her own future 
arrangements. 

Colonel Fleming was not a man over 
whom Mrs. Blair felt she could obtain the 
smallest influence; she knew instinctively 
that he disliked and mistrusted her; and as- 
JuUet did the same, anything like an under¬ 
standing between the two would probably 
be the signal for her own departure from the 
very comfortable quarters in which she was 
at present installed. Although, with a weak 
youth like Cecil Travers, the widow felt 
that things would probably be very different, 
still X am not sure but that to put Cecil 
prominently in the foreground, in order to 
keep other and more formidable rivals at 
bay, was more her object than to urge on a 
marriage either with him or any one else. 
She felt that, if she could get Colonel Flem¬ 
ing safely back to India without bis having 
proposed to Juliet, she should have gained 
a great deal. 

Unconsciously, honest little Mr. Bruce, 
whose faith in the claims of the “ Travers 
sdUance** was part of his creed with refer¬ 
ence to Miss Blair, played into the widow’a 
hands with a promptitude and unsuspicious¬ 
ness for which she was constantly invoking 
blessings on his worthy head. And she had 
yet another advocate—of which, however, 
she was quite unaware—in the scrupulous- 
feelings of honor and delicacy which formed, 
a part of Colonel Fleming’s character. lu- 
stead of being a fortune-hunter, os in her 
own mind Mrs. Blair had designated him, 
he was, on the contrary, ready to sacrifice- 
not only his own happiness, but also Juliet’s, 
if need be, sooner than in any way to court 
a woman whose wealth was to him only a. 
disadvantage, and not in the very least a. 
temptation. 

After that conversation in the garden in. 
which Colonel Fleming had given his ad¬ 
vice so very ineffectually to his ward, his- 
manner to her became entirely changed; he 
was continually on his guard with her, con¬ 
stantly watching his own words and actions, 
80 that he became reserved and even cold, 
and distant to her. 

Juliet fretted vainly over this change. 
To her impulsive affectionate nature such 
an alteration in one who had hitherto beei^ 
uniformly kind and indulgent to her 
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inexpressibly painful. Her own resentment 
against him had been but short-lived, and 
had he but met her half way, she would 
have been only too glad to have forgotten 
all that he had said, and have let everything 
be as usual between them. 


Things were in this slate when a dinner¬ 
party which had been for some time in con¬ 
templation took place at Sotherne Court. 

Sir George and LsLdy E/lhoiif Mr. and 
Mrs. Travers and Georgie, and the Rollick 
family, were among the guests. 

A country dinner-party is not as a rule a 
lively entertainment; the conversation is 
purely of local topics, and to a stranger the 
ins and outs of country gossip are apt to be 
inexpressibly wearisome. 

It is bad enough at dinner, but after din¬ 
ner, in the drawing-room, when the ladies 
are left alone, it is ten times worse. Lady 
Eilison gets hold of a young married woman 
to whom she proceeds to unfold her views 
on the nourishment of very young infants. 
Mrs. Blair descants on the superiority of 
French ladies-maids to Mrs. Travers, who 
thanks God piously that she never had a 
fine ladies-maid at all, either French or En-' 
glisbl Presently two of the Miss Rollicks 
good-naturedly go to the piano and warble 
a duet. 

“ O, were I on the zephyr's wlngl” trill 
out these substantial maidens together. 
Which makes Georgie Travers wickedly 
Whisper that, if they were, they would very 
speedily tumbledown; Mrs. Rollick sits by, 
fanning her portly person placidly, and 
smiling "sweetly at her offspring, whilst 
Juliet and Georgie whisper together in a 
comer about poor Wattie. 

“ My dear,” says Mrs. Roliick, who has a 
knack of making awkward remarks, nodding 
pleasantly across to Juliet—” My dear, how 
iong is that very good-looklag guardian of 
yoiurs going to stay here?” 

Juliet is angry with herself for getting 
red as she answers, “As long as I can keep 
him, 1 hope.” 

“Ah!” says the good lady, nodding and 
winking, “if I were you I would try and 
keep him altogether; perhaps that is what 
you mean to do, eh?” 

Here Mrs. Biair remarks casuaiiy, “ I be¬ 
lieve that Colonel Fleming’s leave is nearly 
over, Mrs. Rollick; he wiil be returning to 
India almost immediately, I fancy.” 

And for once, although she hates her for 


saying it, Juliet feels grateful to her step¬ 
mother. 

She gets up and goes over to the Miss 
Rollicks, who have just ended their duet, 
and asks them to sing another, which they 
eagerly and joyfully proceed to do. 

“ I know a maiden fair to see 1” said Miss 
Arabella Rollick, archly smiling round on 
the company generally. 

“Beware! take care!” echoes Miss Elea¬ 
nor Rollick in a deep lugubrious contralto. 

“She’s fooling thee!’ continues Mias 
Arabella, confidentially winking down the 
room. 

And then there is a commotion at the 
door, and all the gentlemen come In very 
close together, turn round just inside the 
room, and go on with what they were talk¬ 
ing about before they came in. 

Lady Ellison and the young married wo¬ 
man hastily push their chairs apart and 
finish off their last confidences on the sub¬ 
ject of the infants in a whisper. 

The squire has button-holed Sir George 
Ellison in the doorway, and is saying in a 
loud voice, “Unless we can improve the 
breed of horses, sir, unless we can improve 
the breed, the country must go to the dogs 

“Ah, we must improve the breed of dogs 
then, ha I ha I” says Sir George, with a 
feeble attempt at a mild joke, endeavoring 
to sidle away from his tormentor and to get 
into the middle of the room—a stratagem 
which the squire immediately circumvents 
by backing in front of him, holding him 
tight by the arm, and talking at the top of 
his voice. 

Mr. Rollick, who Is very small and thin, 
and altogether gives one the idea of a man 
much sat upon by the females of his family, 
is telling the young married woman’s hus¬ 
band, who is a curate, for the third time, 
that the crop of mangel wurzels is remark¬ 
ably fine this year, “re—markably fine.” 
The curate, whose interest in that vegetable 
is not absorbing, answers rather irrelevant¬ 
ly, “Exactly sol” and looks round the 
room to see if his wife is sitting in a draught, 
which is his prevailing anxiety. Two 
young officers who have come over from the 
neighboring garrison town stand for a mo¬ 
ment together, and ejaculate to each other, 
“Deuced good sherry 1” and “Deuced fine 
gall”.the latter remark being pointed at 
Juliet; after which the Rollick girls, having 
come successfully to the end of “ Beware,” 
bear down upon these gentlemen from the 
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opposite side of the room, and carry them 
off in triumph into separate corners, there 
to torment them at leisure. 

Lastly Hugh Fleming saunters into the 
room, looking very much bored, glances for 
one moment at Juliet, and then sinks down 
into a low chair by the side of Georgie 
Travers, to whom he has taken rather a like. 

Squire Travers having backed himself into 
the middle of the room, still discoursing 
noisily hy the way Mponvhehreed oi horses, 
catches his foot in the folds of Mrs. Rollick’s 
atnher-satin gown, among which he floun¬ 
ders about hopelessly, and nearly tumbles 
headlong on to that lady’s portly lap. 

Juliet goes laughingly to his rescue, and 
then, with a view to the release of the 
much-enduring baronet, carries him off to a 
distant aofa for ** a talk.’’ 

The squire is pleased with the attention; 
he is very fond of Juliet, and always looks 
upon her in the light of his future daughter- 
inJaw. “My little Georgie looks well, 
doesn’t she?” he says, looking across to his 
daughter. 

*‘I^otatalI, Mr. Travers,” answers Juliet, 
retuorselessly; “I never saw her look leas 
weii? she looks as white and ill as possible; 
I am afraid yon have been giving her some¬ 
thing to fret about lately I” 

** Eh, eh what! what’sthegirl been grum¬ 
bling about? you don’t really think she looks 
111 ^ do you, Miss Juliet?” This is said anx¬ 
iously. Juliet answers that she really does 
think so, and the squire scratches his thin 
gray hair, and muUer3^“God bless my 
soul i I can’t let her go und marry a young 
pauper without a farthing, you know!” 


“No, but you might give her a little 
hope,” pleads Juliet. 

“'Well, and are you going to give men 
little hope about my boy?” says he, dexter* 
ously turning the tables on her; “ answer 
me that, Miss Juliet, and then I’ll see what 
I can do for Gcorgic—not before, mind, not 
beforel” And the argument is so unan¬ 
swerable that Juliet is not able to continue 
the discussion. 

And then, to evev^hody's xeYiei, Lady 
Ellison’s carriage is announced, and there 
is a general move; every one saying, as they 
wish good-nigiit, w’bat a pleasant evening 
they have spent, and no one honestly think¬ 
ing so, except the Rollick girls, who have 
made great way with the two ofScers, and 
got them to promise to come over to lunch 
uftxt Sunday. 

The last of the carriages drives off, and 
as Mrs. Blair goes up to bed, Juliet linger^ 
a moment in the hall, and presently Colonel 
Fleming comes out to her; she lifts her 
eyes to his with a sort of dumb entreaty for 
mercy. 

“Are you still angry with me?” she asks, 

“Angry t what can you be thinking of? 
how could I be angry with you?” Some¬ 
thing makes him more than half iucllued to 
take her into his arms then and there, but 
he resists the temptation, and only says 
half playfully, half tenderly—“ Go to bed, 
ohild, and don’t take such silly ideas into 
your head! ’ 

And Julietsprangupstairs with a blither 
^tep and with a lighter hemrt than she had 
had for some days. 

[to be cojrriNUED.] 
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[This story was commenced in the Eovember Number of the Magazine.^ 
CHAPTER X. 


THE MELODIOUS MINSTBEL8. 

When Cecil Travers hail met with that 
rebufl Irom the lady of his affections which 
has been recorded in a previous chapter, he 
had not been at all sorry to carry ont her 
parting Injunctions. 

Broadley House became, so to speak, un¬ 
inhabitable for Squire Travers’s only son, 
and Squire Travers himself had taken care 
to make it so. During the two days that he 
had remained at home after having been re¬ 
fused by Juliet, Cis ardently wished himself 
anywhere but under the paternal roof. 

His father sneered and scoffed at him all 
day long. 

He wasn’t surprised that no sensible girl 
would have him; ha shouldn’t wonder if 
he hadn’t had the pluck to ask her right 
out; he supposed he went whining and 
whimpering to her like a schbolgirl, instead 
of speaking up to her like a man; girls, es¬ 
pecially spirited clever girls, like Juliet,' 
couldn’t abide mollycoddles—and so on, till 
Cis very nearly lost his temper; and it was 
a pity that he didn’t quite do so,- for his 
father would have respected him ten times 
more if he had. 

Finally, Cis having declared that he was 
hot at all hopeless of eventual Success, his 
father answered that it was like his vanity 
to say so; bat that he wi very glad to hear 
it, for he intended to see Juliet Blair his 
daughter-in-law before he died; and that, if 
Cis stuck to hei* like a man, and asked her 
often enough, she was quite certain to give 
in at last. 

The upshot of if was, that old Travers 
gave his son a liberal check, and told him 
to go up to London, away from his molly¬ 
coddling mother, and see if he couldn’t get 
some sense into his head, and see a little 
life. 

Cis accordingly, feeling very much like 
tte prodigal son, pocketed his check, and, 
liothihg loth'to escape from the Storms of 
home Ufe, 'Went his way up to London. 


There, as has been seen, he visited Hr. 
Bruce, took that gentleman considerably 
into his confidence, and felt much cheered 
and consoled by the very hopeful view 
which he took of his prospects, and also by 
the eager partisanship for his cause evinced 
by the worthy solicitor. 

Mr. Bruce, like Mr. Travers senior, was 
of the opinion that perseverance was the 
main thing required, and that, if the young 
lady was but asked often enough, she was 
certain to yield at the end. 

Only of course time must be given. 

** Take your time, my dear Mr. Cecil,” 
he said, assuringly; ” take your time; ladies 
never like being hurried. A little manage¬ 
ment is all that is required, and plenty of 
time.” And Cis, as he wished him good- 
by, felt almost triumphant already. 

Cis, left to his own resources in London, 
was not nearly so much a fish out of water 
as he was in his own home. He belonged 
to a young University Club, in its first 
stages, and here he was sure to meet plenty 
of his friends—men of his own college and 
of his own standing, who did not know nor 
care that he could not sit a horse, but who 
did know and were mindful of that first in 
“mods.” of which his own father had 
spoken so disparagingly, and amongst 
whom he had in consequence some reputet- 
tloh for talent. 

' These young gentlemen—^whose whiskers, 
like Cecil’s, were small, and whose heads 
were for the most part filled with inordi¬ 
nate Vanity, coated over with a thin layer 
df ihfdrlnation—-nevertheless counted them¬ 
selves among the rising minds of their time. 

When they met together they discoursed 
eagerly upon the principal religious and 
political subjects of the day, and honestly 
believed that their opinions were altogether 
new and original, and were destined to ex¬ 
ercise a great and lasting influence on the 
hlkoij-of their country. 

'Amongst these young men Cis found 
himself quite an siuthority. Instead of being 
Bnhbhed, sneered 'at, and sat upon from 
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morning till night, his opinion was asked, 
and he was attentively listened to when he 
gave it; he made little speeches, and they 
were enthusiastically cheered; and alto¬ 
gether he was conscious of being considered 
by his clique to be a very clever and rising 
young man. So true is it that a prophet 
hath no honor in his own country! 

All his friends were not, however, of the 
same stamp. One day, as he was wander¬ 
ing idly down Piccadilly, staring in at the 
shop windows, a tall young fellow, in loose 
ill-made clothes, and with a ragged red 
beard, stopped suddenly before him, ex¬ 
claiming: 

“ Surely you must be little Cis Travers 1” 

“So I am, at your service—and you? 
Why, it’s David Anderson 1 We haven’t 
met since we left school—fancy your re¬ 
membering me!” 

“I should have known you anywhere? 
What are you doing in town—nothing? 
You must come to my diggings. Wont 
you? What are you going to do to-night? 
Kothing particular — I thought so; well, 
then, you must positively come to our 
meeting. We hold our weekly meeting to- 
Bight.” 

“ Who are isef” asked Cis. 

“ Why, the ‘ Melodious Minstrels,’—our 
musical society, you know. Of course you 
are fond of music?” 

“ Te—s, I suppose so,” said Cis, doubt¬ 
fully, recollecting that he was rather fond 
of listening to Juliet’s singing. 

“ Yes, of course you are; every one with 
a soul loves music. Well, then, I can prom¬ 
ise you a treat to-night; none of your trash, 
I promise you—real good first-class—the 
music of the future, you know-Wagner, 
and Beethoven, and Schumann, too. Hera 
ia the address,” giving him a card on which 
was inscribed—“Herr Pranz Budenbacb, 
Ud Blandford Street,” 

“ But, my dear Anderson,” objected Cis, 
“ how on earth can 1 go to this place, and 
who is Herr Budenbach?” 

“ 0, ha is our conductor and fiddler, you 
know, and with sucA a daughter! perfectly 
lovelyl plays like an angell You’d come 
for the daughter if you knew what she was 
like, I can tell youl” And Mr. David An¬ 
derson lifted up bis hands and eyes, smacked 
his lips, and went through other gymnastic 
exercises indicative of his extreme admira¬ 
tion of the lady in question. 

“ You must come, you know, Cis; you’ll 


be delighted, Kine o’clock sharp, mind; 
be sure you come. Good-by.” And Mr. 
Anderson bolted swiftly round the corner 
of tbe street. 

Cis felt very dubious about the evening’s 
entertainment; but, when the time came, 
partly moved by curiosity coucerning the 
fair Miss Budenbach, and p.-u-tly through a 
wish to please his old schoolfellow, he 
found himself, a little after nine o’clock, at 
the indicated house in Blandford Street. 

As he went up the narrow stairs of the 
dingy little house, a strange Babel of sounds 
met his ear: scrapings of violins, too-too- 
ings of cornets, mixed with noises the like 
of which he had never heard before, made 
him Imagine that a farmyard had been let 
loose in the room above him. 

As he reached the top step a guttural 
German voice cried out: 

“ Now then, gentlemen. One, two, three, 
four—off!” And the performers started. 

It was Beethoven’s Toy Symphony. And 
any one who remembers bis impressions on 
hearing this performance for the first time 
will understand the absolute amazement 
with which Cis Travers, to whom it was a 
complete novelty, listened at the doorway. 

He thought at first that he had stumbled 
on a company of lunatics. Ten young men 
were grouped around the piano, each armed 
with a different so-called “ instrument,” 
One had a child’s drum, another a penny 
trumpet, another a whistle, one bad a row 
of bells on a stick, another a sort of tam¬ 
bourine; but the most awful instrument of 
ail was a small box, exactly like tbe stand 
of a child’s toy dog, which when pressed 
emitted two sharp, short deafening squeaks, 
supposed to imitate the note of the cuckoo. 

When all these varied instruments burst 
into play at once, wUh doubtful tune and 
most uncertain time, the effect was simply 
Pandemonium. Herr Budenbach stood is 
the midst, with his baton, and shouted 
“ Time, timel” at every bar, whilst his 
daughter Gretcheu slaved away at the pia¬ 
no. Innocent, blue-eyed Gretchen, with 
her calm sweet face, and her smooth brown 
Madomia-like head 1 Cis Travers could not 
but acknowledge that David Anderson bad 
shown bis good taste in admiring her. She 
looked so out of place, so superior to her 
surroundings, like some garden flower grown 
up by chance in a field of weeds. 

Wonders were never to cease that ereiw 
ing. Looking round the room towards fiM 
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six or eight yonog men who composed the 
audience, Cis was astonished to recognize 
Wattie Ellison lounging back in an arm¬ 
chair and sketching Gietchen’s profile in 
his pocket-book. 

David Anderson, who was gravely play¬ 
ing the tambourine—indeed, the intense 
gravity of all the performers struck Cis at 
once as something very ludicrous, consider¬ 
ing the ridiculous childishness of the instru¬ 
ments on which they were performing— 
David nodded at Cis over his music, and 
went on with his playing, and Cis sidled up 
to 'Wattie. 

. “Are they all mad, Wattie? and how on 
earth do you come here?” he whispered. 

“ I might ask the same,” answered Wat¬ 
tie, in the same tone. “Aren’t they idiots? 
But it is very amusing, and little Gretch- 
en’s face is perfect. I am going to paint a 
historical picture; I don’t know quite what 
the subject is to be, I haven’t settled—the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, or the burn¬ 
ing of Joan of Arc, or something of that 
kind. I think I shall make something of 
it, and I want Gretchen’s face for one of 
my figures. That is what I am here for; I 
am studying it' It’s miserable work losing 
all the hunting season for this sort of thing, 
isn’t it? How are your people, Cis?” 

Here the Toy Symphony came providen¬ 
tially to an end, and David Anderson went 
up to speak to his old schoolfellow, and in¬ 
troduced him to Herr Bndenbach, who 
bowed and smirked upon him with exagger¬ 
ated humility, whilst Gretchen came for¬ 
ward in her gray stuff dress, made high up 
to the neck, and spoke a few gentle words 


to him. 

Then two young gentlemen played a duet 
on two violins, which was really a very 
creditable performance, and was boisterously 
clapped and vociferously encored by the’ 
rest of the community; after which an un¬ 
pretending little tray of refreshments was 
brought In and handed round—lemonade, 
and gin, and water, the latter beverage 
being generally preferred; slices of pound 
cake, and dry aotewptlng-tooklDg sand- 
wiche^rom the ham-and-beef shop round 
the corner, which were nevertheless par¬ 
taken of with avidity by the guests. 

“ Come home to my rooms, Cis,” said 
Wattle Ellison, when, having feasted upon 
the abovenamed refreshments, the little so¬ 
ciety prepared to breakup; and, linking his 
arm within that of Georgia’s brother, he 


carried him off with him to the Temple, 

But that was by no means the last of Cis 
Travers’s visits to the house in Blandford 
Street, nor to the meetings of the “ Melo¬ 
dious Hinstrels.” 

Partly through sheer idleness, partly 
through a certain pleasure in playing the 
great man among a set of men who, being 
chiefly city clerks, or else embryo solicitors, 
looked up to him as to a superior order of 
being, Cis grew rather fond of dropping in 
sometimes during these weekly musical per¬ 
formances. 

And little Gretchen got to look for his 
coming. With the instinct of true reflne- 
ment, she learned at once to distinguish 
him and his friend Wattie Ellison from the 
other young men, of David Anderson’s 
stamp, who came to her father’s rooms, 
Cis was kind to her, and took pains to talk 
to her and to be interested in her. And he 
was to her as a god. 

It was very pleasant to him to be so re¬ 
garded. In the present sore and wounded 
state of his heart and feelings, consequent 
upon his rejection by Juliet Blair, it was 
inexpressibly soothing to him to be wor¬ 
shipped and waited upon by any woman so 
yoimg and so pretty as Gretchen Buden- 
bach. This girl did not snub him, nor 
laugh at him, nor pity him with irritating 
compassion, nor call him “ poor Cis ” to his 
face, as if he were an Inferior being. She 
sat and gazed at him in speechless worship, 
or spoke to him, in low timid tones, of her 
daily life, and cast adoring respectful looks 
at him when he talked to her or gave her 
advice, in a manner which no young fellow 
could possibly fall to find excessively flat¬ 
tering; he was grateful to her for her devo¬ 
tion, and began in return to pay her many 
little attentions. He brought her flowers 
and poetry books, and copied out music for 
her; once or twice be called at the house in 
the morning and found her at home; and 
having one day met her accidentally in the 
street, on her way to give a music lesson to 
two little girls, where she went three times- 
a week. Master Cis carefully ascertained 
the exact route which she invariably fol¬ 
lowed on her way thither, and tben found 
that, by some extraordinary coincidence, be 
was always turning up at unexpected cor¬ 
ners of the street just at the moment when 
the little quietly-dressed music teacher ap¬ 
peared in sight. 

Gretchen began to confide her little trou- 
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bles and experiences to this Idnd-mannered 
young gentleman. 

She told him tljat her father was not very 
kind to her, and that she was not at all 
happy in her home. Her mother, she said, 
had been a real lady—an English girl, who 
had run away with her father from the 
school at which he had been music teacher. 
As long as her mother lived, although she 
was a very unhappy woman, in very bad 
health, little Gretchen had been still not 
altogether uncared-for aud unloved; but 
since her death the poor child had had but 
a troublous life of it with her father. From 
what she had told him, Cis gathered that 
Herr Eudenbach, although he spoke kindly 
to his daughter before others, was rough 
and harsh to her when they were alone. He 
was avaricious and greedy of gain, looking 
upon his child aud her talent for music 
solely as a means whereby he might make 
money out of her, of which he gave her 
hardly euough to clothe herself; whilst ho 
himself spent every farthing that he could 
lay hands on upon his own selfish and not 
very respectable pleasures. 

Gretchen also confided to Cis that David 
Anderson was anxious to marry her, and 
owned to him that, although she did not 
care for him in the least, she was half ready 
to do so in order to escape from the unhap¬ 
piness which she endured at home. 

But here Cis became quite eloquent in his 
remonsttauces and admonitions. Itwas,h6 
declared, the greatest sin a woman could be 
guilty of to marry a man she did not love. 
How could she possibly hope for a blessing 
on a union entered into from so unhallowed 
a motive? She must not dream of marry¬ 
ing David Anderson—it would be an abso¬ 
lute wickedness! She must promise him 
solemnly never to consent to become the 
wife of a man she did not love, and who was 
to utterly unsulted to her as honest David. 

And Gretchen tearfully, timidly and 
blnshiugly gave the required promise; and 
Heaven knows what wild impossible hopes 
dawned in the poor child’s heart as she did 
sol 

Cecil Travers was doing her a dreadful 
and incalculable injury. He was not in the 
smallest degree in love with her. Was he 
not as much in love with Juliet as It was 
possible for a man to be? He did not want 
little Gretchen for himself, but he did dis¬ 
tinctly object to David Andereon having 
her. . Uen are very frequently found to re¬ 


semble closely the typical dog In the manger. 
And women are very slow to see this; 
they cannot understand a man being full of 
jealous objections to another man from any 
motive save one. Gretchen fancied (and 
who shall say she was to blame?) that be¬ 
cause Cis was hotly, unreasonably indig¬ 
nant against David Anderson for wanting 
to marry her, therefore he must necessarily 
be desirous of doing so himself—whereas, 
as we know very well, nothing was further 
from. Cis Travers’s thoughts than such a 
misalliance. 

David Anderson, although he had been 
educated at the same country-town school 
where Cis Travers had been sent for two 
years before going to Eton, was not exactly 
in the same rank of life as our young friend. 
He was the son of a worthy and respectable 
Glasgow merchant, who had given him a 
fairly good education, and had got him a 
junior partnership in a young but rising 
firm in the city, dealing in hemp and flax. 
It was a splendid opening for young Ander¬ 
son; for although his share of the profits 
was at present exceedingly small, in the 
course of a few years they would probably 
be much enlarged, and he would be in re¬ 
ceipt of a very good income. 

There was nothing in the world to pre¬ 
vent his marrying Gretchen Rudenbach, if 
he felt so disposed. His old parents were 
homely simple-hearted people, who had no 
otherwish than for their David’s happiness; 
and they would have welcomed such a 
sweet gentle-mannered girl as she was with 
delight and oSection. And David would 
have made her an excellent husband; hot, 
alas for her I there came between herself 
and this rough but honest red-bearded 
suitor the vision of a tall, pale, gentleman¬ 
like youth, with blue eyes and yellow locks, 
who mot her in her daily walks, who gave 
her paternal advice coupled with fraternal 
sympathy, and who, by occasionally press¬ 
ing her hand sentimentally and looking at 
her tenderly, completely turned the head of 
the simple-natured little maiden. 

One day, as the two were sauntering to¬ 
gether down Wigmoce Street, they came 
suddenly upon Wattle Ellison, who only 
nodded to them as he passed, but who 
looked back at them rather curiously after 
they had gone by. 

“ What can Cis Travers be walking about 
with little Gretchen for, I wonder?” he 
muttered to himself, as he walked on; and 
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'Wattle came to the conclnsion that Cls 
must he takea to task on this matter. 


OHAPTEB XI. 

OBSTOHEH OBTS INTO TBOT7B1.B. 

■Watiie Elusou’s rooms in the Temple 
do not, as it vlll he imagined, belong to 
himself. They are the property of a well- 
to-do bachelor friend, who seldom visits 
them, and who lends them to 'Wattia when¬ 
ever he cares to come and occupy them. 
Wattle is one of those lucky men who al¬ 
ways fall on their legs in these matters. 
He has friends by the score: friends with 
moors in Scotland, friends with fishing in 
Norway, friends with shooting in Norfolk, 
and friends to give him mounts in “ the 
shires;” and one and ali of these friends 
are ready and anxions to welcome him and 
to give him of their best, whenever he may 
feel inclined to come to them. 

And so, amongst others, he has of coarse 
a friend who has nice airy rooms, conve¬ 
niently situated in the Temple, and who is 
only too delighted to place them at Wattle's 
disposal. 

Wattle, who has been reading for the bar 
ever since he reached man’s estate, comes to 
these pleasant chambers occasionally, by 
fits and starts, as it were, whenever a sud¬ 
den fit of industry is upon him, takes pos¬ 
session of bis friend’s household gods, gives 
pleasantly-spoken orders with a smile on 
bis handsome face to his friend’s old man 
and woman, who are left in charge, and who 
are ready to work thieir old fingers to the 
bone in the service of such a winsome-man¬ 
nered, liberal-handed young gentleman; 
and, taking down his friend’s musty law¬ 
books from their shelves, sets to work with 
a will, and bums the midnight oil in the 
study thereof. 

And accordingly, when his utter rejection 
by Georgie Travers’s father drove him in 
honor from the neighborhood in which she 
lived. Wattle thought he would go up to 
London and toil at the law-books again. 
He had romantic ideas of remaining buried 
in hardritudy for several yem, and then of 
bmsting out suddenly into a Coleridge or a 
Cairns, when, having realized a large for¬ 
tune and been raised to the top of his pro¬ 
fession by his perseverance and genius, he 
would go down triumphantly te Broadley, 
and claim Geoigie for his wife. 

He set to work very hard indeed; for the 


first week he made himself almost ill by the 
ardor and energy which he threw into his 
labors. For the first week—after that, he 
began to find it rather monotonous. It oc¬ 
curred to him that, as he had a good deal of 
talent for painting, the fine arts might pos¬ 
sibly open out a quicker road to fortune and 
fame than the bar could do. At all events, 
the study would bo pleasanter and more at¬ 
tractive in every way. Accordingly, the 
law-books were replaced on their shelves, 
and the friend’s rooms were quickly trans¬ 
formed into a studio. If, argued Wattle, 
he were suddenly to present to the world a 
striking and original picture, full of genius 
and talent, would not bis fortune be as good 
as made? 'Why condemn himself to years 
of dry and uninteresting study, when possi¬ 
bly a few months of much more congenial 
work might place him on “ the line ” on the 
Boyal Academy walls, and lead him at once 
to a comfortable income and to Georgie 
Travers? And, even supposing he should 
not succeed, and his picture be a failure, 
why, then, he could always go back to the 
law-books; for, after all, a few months more 
or less would not make much difference in 
the long run. 

It was just at this stage of his proceedings 
that he stumbled across Cls Travers in 
Blandford Street. 

Wattle Ellison was exceedingly cordial to 
Cls; he had never taken very much notice 
of him when they were both down in the 
country together, but here up in London 
they met like old friends, 

Qeorgie’s brother was a person whom 
Wattle Ellison could not fail to find ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting to him. When Cis sat 
in his friend’s rooms writing to his sister, 
Wattie, without actually sending her any 
direct message, would suggest little allu¬ 
sions to himself, and give bits of informa¬ 
tion, or make little skillfui inquiries, which 
Cis would duly report as he wrote. 

‘‘Wattie says he is going to do such and 
such things,” or “Wattie has been asking 
me how your new mare goes, and what you 
have been doing this week,” and so on; and 
then, when Georgie's answers came, you 
may be sure that all these little remarks 
were noticed and commented upon, and 
that the letter was as freely read by Wattie 
as by her brother. 

Cls was fond of Georgie, tor she had, 
always been good to him, and protected hini 
from his father, and he was glad to do a 
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good turn for her. Moreover, he hecame 
very fond of Wattie Ellison, and the two 
young men frequently spent their evenings 
chatting together in those pleasant Temple 
chambers, whilst Wattie, with a bit of char- 
coai, sketched out numberiess rough designs 
for his great picture on a white board upon 
an easel hard by, and then asked Cecil’s 
advice upon them. Cecil invariably fald of 
each that it was very nice; and theif Wat¬ 
tie shook his head and said it did not please 
him yet, rubbed it all out, aud began It 
over again. 

The same evening of the day when Wat¬ 
tie had met Cis and Gretchen walking to¬ 
gether in Wigmore Street, the two young 
men were as usual sitting together over the 
fire in the Temple rooms, when Wattle 
said, rather suddenly: 

“Do you intend piaying Faust to our lit¬ 
tle friend Gretchen, Cis?” 

“Eh, what? What on earth do you 
mean?” said Cis, getting rather red. 

“Don’t you think it rather a pity to walk 
about with the child ? And I saw you buy¬ 
ing those flowers for her the other day at 
Govent Garden. She is an innocent little 
soul; one wouldn’t wish her to get into any 
trouble.” 

“ There’s no question of any Faust, as far 
as I am concerned, I assure you,” said Ce¬ 
cil, earnestly, leaning forward in his chair 
and staring into the fire. “ Why, you can’t 
think so for one momentl’’ 

“ Well, I am glad of it; at the same time 
she may get fonder of you than is good for 
her, poor little girl, and it may put ideas 
into her head and give her hopes.” 

“ Hopes? My dear Wattie, you don’t 
imagine that Gretchen can expect me to 
marry her?” cried Cis, laughing, 

“There’s no knowing what a woman 
wont .expect when a young man begins de¬ 
scribing to her his views of marriage, as I 
heard you doing the other evening,” said 
Wattle. 

“01 as to that, you know, one can’t 
allow her to throw herself away upon a boor 
like David Anderson, and I was giving her 
a little advice.” 

“ Why should she not marry David? be 
would make her an excellent husband,” 
replied his friend. 

“My dear Wattie, what a sin it would 
bet Such a pretty, refined, gentle little 
thing to be vfasted on a great rough fellow 
like that!” 


“ It would be a very good match for her. . 
I don’t see where she would get a better,” 
persisted Wattie. 

“Good heavens! how can you suggest 
such an outrageous combination? Beauty 
and the Beast would be nothing to it!” 
Aud Cis began impatiently walking about 
the room. 

At this moment there was a slight scuffle 
outside the door, and in another instant the 
stei-n-visaged old woman who “did for” 
Mr. Ellison broke in upon the tete-a-tete of 
the two friends with the information, 
which she delivered with evident disap¬ 
proval of such proceedings, that a young 
woman was wishing to see Mr. Travers. 

She was almost Immediately followed by 
a small figure, wrapped in a long black 
cloak, who, brushing past her into the 
room, fell at Cis Travers’s feet in a passion 
of hysterical tears. 

“Good heavens, Gretchenl” cried Cis. 
“What bn earth is the matter? what has 
happened? Here, Mrs. Stiles, go and fetch 
this young lady a glass of sherry.” And 
Wattle helped Cis to raise the sobbing girl 
aud to place her on a chair. 

“It is my father!” sobbed the girl. “O 
Mr. Travers, save me from him I He has 
beaten me so dreadfully, and he has turned 
me out of the house. Look herel” And 
she turned up her sleeve and showed the 
two horrified young men a sight that made 
them both shudder. 

Her arm, once round, and white, and 
smooth, was covered with fearful bruises 
and bleeding wounds, and hung almost 
helplessly by her side. 

“And my back is worse 1” 

“ Good heavens, Gretchen, how dread- 
full” exclaimed Wattle Ellison, in great 
dismay. “What was the reason of it? what 
made him so brutal to you?” 

“Alas! it was because I have lost my sit¬ 
uation as music teacher. I am sure I did 
no wrong, did I, Mr. Travers, by walking 
with you? But Mrs. Wilkins, the lady whose 
little girls I was teaching, saw me with you 
to-day, and she saw me once before, she 
says; so she came this evening and told my 
father I was a bad girl, and that she would 
not have me teach her children any more— 
and father was dreadfully angry, and beat 
me and then turned me out of doors; and 
O, do help mel What shall I do?” she 
cried, in her agony. 

Cecil looked at his friend in blank dis- 
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Buy. This was what his mistaken kindness 
had bronght upon her. 

“ Why on earth did you come here? had 
you no woman friend to go to?” asked 
Wattie, aimost angrily, of the weeping girl. 

“No, no one; and I knew Mr. Travers 
would take care of me, he is so kind to me. 
I haven’t a friend in the world but you,” 
she added, looking up imploringly at Cecil. 

“ What shall we do, Cecil? Shall we take 
her back to old Eudenbach?” asked Wat¬ 
tie, in great perplexity. 

“ O no, no, nol” cried Gretchen, implor¬ 
ingly. “ I can never, never go back to him. 
If you knew how cruel he is, how often he 
beats me and kicks me, you would not want 
me to go back—would rather beg my way 
in the streets. But, dear Mr. Travers, may 
I not slay here?” 

She was evidently as innocent as a baby; 
no idea of any wrong or impropriety in 
coming alone at ten o’clock at night to 
throw herself upon the mercy and charity 
of two young men ever for an instant 
crossed her mind, Cecil was kind to her, 
and she loved him devotedly; so in her 
trouble she had come straight to where she 
knew he was likely to be found, and, hav¬ 
ing found him, she trusted herself implicitly 
to his protection. 

No two young men were ever placed in a 
more awkward predicament. Here was this 
girl suddenly thrown upon their hands, 
without a friend in the world but them¬ 
selves, and common humanity compelled 
them to take care of her. Cecil, moreover, 
felt himself responsible for the whole situa¬ 
tion. It was his fault that the poor child 
had got into such a dreadful scrape; it was 
his foolish sentimental flirtation which had 
cost her her place and had made her brutal 
lather turn her out of doors, and Cis felt in 
a perfect despair of misery and self-reproach 
as he reflected upon it. 

Wattle Ellison forbore to reproach him. 
fortunate it was that Mrs. Stiles was on the 
premises, and the two youi^ men retired to 
consult with her over what was to be done. 

Mrs. Stiles began by being exceedingly 
stiff and virtuous. She had never heard of 
such proceedings, she said, as a young wo- 
mim coming alone to a gentleman’s cham¬ 
bers in the middle of the ni^t; she didn’t 
know bow she, Mrs. Stiles, a respectable 
woman, could mix herself up at all in such 
doingsr—with sundry other cutting remarks 
of the same nature; but when the whole of 


Gretchen’s story had been circumstantially 
related to her, and when she had seen the 
poor girl’s maimed and bruised condition, 
feelings of humanity and charity awoke in 
her ancient bosom; and old Stiles, coining 
in at this juncture, proved a valuable ally, 
and suggested several useful and practical 
ideas. 

Between the four it was settled that Mrs. 
Stiles should carry o& Gretchen in a cab to 
the house of a cousin of her own—a certain 
Mrs. Blogg, who kept a small baker’s shop 
in a street leading out of the Strand, and 
who, “ for a consideration,” which Cecil 
Travers eagerly offered to make as liberal as 
could be desired, would, she thought, take 
in Gretchen for a few days, imtil it could 
be further decided what to do for her. 

This idea was immediately carried out. 
Poor little Gretchen, much bewildered and 
rather reluctant, was carried off by the stem 
but by no means unkind old woman. Cis 
wanted to go with them; but Wattie, who 
had more sense and more knowledge of the 
world, would not allow him to do so. Mrs. 
Blogg, a fat shrewd-faced woman, with a 
sharp eye to the main chance, fingered the 
installment of two sovereigns sent by Cis 
with greedy joy, and consented as a favor 
to take in the young woman. 

And between them both the poor girl was 
put to bed. 

But when Cis went the next morning to 
inquire after his protege, be found that 
Mrs. Blogg bad in much alarm sent for the 
nearest doctor, as Gretchen bad awakened 
in high fever and was quite light-headed. 

For nearly a fortnight the poor child lay 
in raging fever and burning thirst between 
life and death, and then her youth asserted 
itself and the disease left her, to live, but 
01 so weak and pale, such a poor little 
shadow of her former self, as made even 
the heart of the hired nurse whom Cecil 
had engaged to tend her ache with pity at 
the sight. 

Meanwhile our two frieuds had not been 
idle in her service. They had, in the first 
place, repaired to Blandford Street, there to 
find that the wretched old German music 
teacher bad departed and utterly vanished, 
leaving no direction behind him nor clue as 
to where he was to be found. 

“And a good job, tool” said his indig¬ 
nant landlady; “although he do owe me 
for five weeks’ rent, and for three pounds 
ten as he borrowed of me just the day bo. 
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fore he Treat; bat a more disrespectable 
drinking beast never came into an honest 
Tvoman’s honse; and I am glad he’s gone, 
even though I’ve lost the money. I am 
right down sorry for the poor young lady, 
that I am; and if I’d been at home he 
shouldn’t have turned her into the streets; 
but then I was out, and never knew nothing 
about it till I got home, an botu* after, and 
found that furrin beast lying dead drunk on 
the landing.” 

Xo more information being obtainable in 
this quarter, the two friends began seriously 
to discuss what should be done with poor 
Gretchen. 

Cis Travers’s funds were getting low, and 
he hardly knew how he should be able to 
go on supporting the girl if she were to be 
ill much longer. 

Driven at last to desperation, he wrote to 
his father, and, vaguely stating that he had 
got into a little difficulty in which his honor 
was concerned, besought him to ask him 
no questions, but to send him a check for 
fifty pounds at once. 

The squire was delighted with this letter 
from his son. It so happened that there 
had been a Newmarket meeting the previ¬ 
ous week; and the sport-loving old man set¬ 
tled it in his own mind at once that Cis had 
been lured into making some Imprudent 
bets, for which this sudden and mysterious 
demand for money was to pay. Any in¬ 
iquity connected with horses and horse- 
racing was pardonable in the old man’s 
eyes. He was positively enchanted. 

“The boy is coming round at last!” he 
said to himself, with a chuckle; “I shall 
make something of him yet; that sending 
him to London by himself was a fine ideal” 

And when Georgie came into his room, 
he said to her, with quite a beaming face: 

“ Cis wants money; he has been getting 
into trouble; he has been to Newmarket 
and lost his money, the young rascal I” 

“To Newmarket 1” repeated Georgie, in 
amazement. “Are you sure, papa?” For 
Cis had corresponded pretty regularly with 
his sister of late, and certainly there bad 
been nothing in his letters to lead her to 
suppose that horse-racing had in any way 
formed part of his pleasures. 

“I tell you he has been to Newmarket,” 
repeated the squire, doggedly; for he was 
determined to believe it. And he turned 
the key of his cash-bos and took out his 
check-hook, filled up a check for seventy 


pounds, and sat down and wrote a mild es- 
ordium to his son on the evils of betting if 
you backed the wrong horse, which letter 
considerably surprised and puzzled that 
young gentleman when he received it, 

Georgie had her own opinions on the sub¬ 
ject of what the money was wanted for, but 
she did not think it necessary to impart 
them to her father. She palled old Chanti¬ 
cleer’s ear, and the ancient hound winked 
his one eye gravely at her, as much as to 
say, “We know better, don’t we?” 

“So we do, old boy!” said Georgie, in 
answer, half aloud; and left the squire to 
bis own delusions and to his letter. 

But, although Cecil could make neither 
head nor tail of his father’s letter, the 
meaning of his father’s check was clear and 
very delightful, for with it ho could do 
everything he wished for poor little 
Gretchen. 

He and Wattie soon hit upon a plan for 
her. There was an old governess whom 
Wattie knew, who had once lived with the 
Bllisons, and who had now settled down in 
a little house in Pimlico, where she thank¬ 
fully took in lodgers to Cke out her small 
income. 

This lady, Miss Plnkin by name, would, 
they soon found out, gladly receive Gretchen 
Budenbach when she was well enough to 
leave Mrs. Blogg’s not very comfortable 
mansion, Cecil was to pay for her lodgings 
and for the hire of a cottage piano for her 
use until she was well enough to begin her 
teaching again. Miss Pinkin’s educational 
connection enabled her to ensure at least 
two or three young pupils for the girl at 
once, and in time she would, they hoped, 
get many more. 

Gretchen, on being consulted, thankfully 
and meekly acquiesced in anything and 
everything that Cis had settled for her; and 
when she was well enough to be moved she 
took up her abode in Miss Pinkin’s upper- 
floor rooms, and under that lady’s care soon 
became strong enough to begin her work. 

Cis took Wattie’s advice, and went but 
very seldom to visit his little protege. The 
poor child was very sad. She sat and' 
watched for him day after day at her win¬ 
dow, and when day after day passed, and 
he did not come, she wept miserable tears 
in her loneliness. Now and then, once 
perhaps in a fortnight, be did cOme and see 
her, and then Gretchen became a trans¬ 
formed being; her pale face was suffused 
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with a blnsh of deligbt as lie entered, her 
heavy eyes became bright with happiness, 
and her gratitude and love for her young 
benefactor beamed out in every look and 
word. 

But Cis was v^ry prudent, and was deter¬ 
mined not to put himself again in the wrong 
concerning her; only it did annoy him con¬ 
siderably to hear that David Anderson had 
tracked her to her new abode, and was con¬ 
stantly visiting her and repeaudly urging 
her to become his wife. 

He might have made himself quite at ease 
concerning this. Gretchen was in no dan¬ 
ger of becoming Mrs. David Anderson. 

“I do not think about him,” she would 
say to Miss Fiukin, when that good lady 
mged her not to turn a deaf ear to so advan¬ 
tageous an offer. . 

“ But you do think about Mr. Travers, I 
am afraid, Gretchen,” the ex-governess 
Would say severely, “although he is far 
above you in station, and is not likely to 
think about you.” 

And to this accusation Gretchen could 
give no answer whatever. 


CHAPTBB xn. 

BEJECTED JtED LEM. 

With her feet on the fender, the last new 
novel on her lap, and her eyes fixed on the 
hre, Juliet Blair is sitting one evening in the 
twilight in the little moming-room to which 
she is accustomed to resort for her five 
o’clock tea. 

It so happens that an emissary from 
Madame Celeste in Bond Street, armed with 
cardboard boxes of every .size and shape, 
has with much commotion arrived half-an- 
hour ago at the house, having come down 
from London by the afternoon express with 
an entirely new selection of Farisiau bon¬ 
nets, hats and headdresses, for inspection, 

Mrs. Blair, who would barter her soul 
away for a French bonnet, has retired with 
Ernestine to her bedroom to unpack and 
look over all these treasures, and it is pos¬ 
sible that Colonel Fleming is not altogether 
Unaware of these arrangements, nor of the 
Superior attraction which retains the widow 
Up stairs. 

For he shortly afterwards steals into the 
morning-room and, drawing a chair in front 
Of the fire, sits down by the side of his ward. 

Juliet makes room for him with a smile. 


and then for several minutes neither of 
them speak. 

“ I have been doing a very unpleasant 
duty this afternoon,” says Colonel Fleming, 
at last. 

“ Yes?” from Juliet, inquiringly. 

“ I have sent off a letter that I have too 
long delayed writing. I have written to 
secure my return passage to India in the 
‘ Sultana,’ which is advertised to sail in a 
fortnight.” 

“Whatl” Juliet starts to her feet. “To 
India—are yon mad! What have yon done? 
The letters are not gone!” and she makes a 
step to the door. 

He puts out his hand to atop her. “lam 
afraid they are, Juliet; the bag was just go- 
Ing as I came in; but even if they were not, 
it could make no difference, I have quite 
made up my mind that it is high time I 
went back.” 

“ Surely this is a very sudden determina¬ 
tion you have come to,” said Juliet, trying 
to speak calmly, 

“Not at all; I have been thinking of it 
for some time,” he answered; “ only it was 
no use talking about it imtil I had made up 
my mind to go; and now the deed is done,” 
he added, with a half sigh, 

“ I do not see that the mischief is in any 
way irremediable,” she answers, speaking 
quickly. “It is easy to write to-morrow, 
and retract your letter of to-day. Colonel 
Fleming, I entreat you to think better of it; 
we cannot let you leave us like this. Indeed 
yie cannotl” 

“You are very good,” he begins, rather 
formally; “but I have not acted without 
due thought, I assure you.” 

And then all her self-control forsakes her, 
and she bursts into a waU of despair, clasp, 
ing her hands entreatingly^“ OI why, why 
should you go? are you not happy here?” 

“ Yes, I am happy—too happy, perhaps,” 
answers Hugh, gloomily; “ but one doesn’t 
live for happiness, unfortunately. I have 
quite finished all that I come home to do 
for you, Juliet; and now I am only wasting 
my time and my life here.” 

“ But why need you ever go back? Why 
not throw up your Indian appointment, and 
stay at home?” she asks, despairingly. 

Colonel Fleming smiles. “I don’t quite 
see my way to that, J uliet, I am not likely 
to get anything else so good at home, or in¬ 
deed anything at all, good or bad; all my in¬ 
terest is in India, and this appointment of 
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mine is a very good one. You forget that I 
am a poor man. 1 should not hare enough 
of my own to live like a gentleman in Eng¬ 
land.” 

Juliet was leaning up against the mantel¬ 
piece with her arms folded'Upon It, and her 
head bent down upon them. He could not 
see her face—the firelight dickered red and 
warm over her dusky head and bowed fig¬ 
ure; something in the utter despair of her 
attitude touched him strangely. 

As he finished speaking, she raised her¬ 
self abruptly and began walking rapidly up 
and down the room behind him. 

“You must not go, you shall not gol*^ 
she kept on saying aloud. He would not 
look round at her, perhaps because he could 
not trust himself to do so. He sat leaning 
forward on his chair and staring fixedly into 
the fire. 

Then all at once she came and stood be¬ 
hind him; her heart beat so that she could 
hardly stand; her voice trembled so that 
she could scarcely speak; her very hands, 
which she laid one on each of his shoulders, 
shook as they rested there. 

There was no light in the room but the 
firelight, and they could not see each other^s 
faces. 

“ Hugh! don’t go. Why should you go? 
Have 1 not enough for us both? Stay and 
share everything that I have—dear Hugh!” 

And to her trembling words there suc¬ 
ceeded au utter silence in the little room. 

Why had she not worded it otherwise ? 
why had she not said, ** I love you; stay for 
my sake, because I cannot live without you.” 

Then, indeed, he could hardly have with¬ 
stood her; then, indeed, for her sake as well 
as for his own, he must have taken her 
to his heart at once and forever. But a 
something of maiden bashfulness and re¬ 
serve, even in that moment of Impulse, 
when in her despair she had let him see too 
much perchance of what was in her heart, 
had kept her back from the actual confes¬ 
sion of her love. 

She bad spoken of her money I Ah, fatal, 
miserable mistake! She had brought up 
before him the one thing that in his own 
mind stood as an insuperable barrier be¬ 
tween them, the one thing that for honor’s 
sake bade him hold back and leave her. 

liapidly there fiashed through his mind 
the utter impossibility of what she bad asked 
him to do-~*^ to stay and share all that was 
hers!” How could he do so? how could he, 


her guardian, place himself in tUe utterly 
false position of her lover? 

Still he did not speak. Ah, will no good 
angel prompt her to fall at his feet and to 
cry, ” I love you 1” 

The opportunity is gone. Hugh turns 
round, and takes her hands—gentle hands, 
that were still on his shoulders. 

“ My dear Juliet”—and his voice betrays 
some unwonted emotion—you are, Ithink, 
the most generous-minded woman 1 ever 
met—but—” 

‘‘Ah, say no more! say no morel” she 
cries, wrenching away her hands from his 
grasp and burying her face in them. 

” Doyou not recollect, my child,” he says, 
very gently and tenderly, “ do you not recol¬ 
lect that I am your guardian, and you my 
ward? In such* a position, that 1 should 
accept any gift or loan of money from you is 
utterly impossible.” 

He had willfully misinterpreted her mean¬ 
ing! With bitterest shame she saw that he 
misunderstood herpurposely—that he spoke 
of her money where she had meant herself I 
Was ever woman subjected to such soul- 
degrading humiliation? 

She, Juliet Blair the heiress, the owner of 
Sotherne, young, beautiful and talented, 
had made a free offer of herself to this man 
whom she had been weak enough to love. 
She had offered herself—and—had been 
rejected I 

With flashing eyes and burning cheeks 
she turned upon him. 

• ” Say no more, pray, Colonel Fleming. I 
am truly sorry that I should have offended 
you by offering to lend you money. As you 
say, 1 should have remembered that be¬ 
tween you and me such a transaction was 
impossible. Fray forgive me, and rest as¬ 
sured that I shall be very careful not to of¬ 
fend you again by the repetition of such a 
proposition.” 

Her voice was full of scorn, and os she 
ceased speaking she made him a sweeping 
bow and left the room; and, hurrying up 
stairs into her own bedroom, she flung her¬ 
self down upon the sofa and burst into a 
fit of passionate tears. 

Bitter tears of anger and self-reproach 
over her own abased pride and mortified 
self-esteem! What demon had prompted 
her to speak those miserable words? Why 
had she committed the fatal, Irretrievable 
error of wooing instead of waiting to be 
wooed? And the worst of it was that it was 
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aU a lalstakel She had thoeght herself 
loved, and she had been awakened mdely 
to find herself scorned and rejectedi For 
that he had really misunderstood her she 
could not forone instant delude herself into 
believing. In his pity and his compassion 
he had answered her about her money, 
feigning to ignore her true meaning—which,' 
alas, she had all too plainly betrayed! 

To any woman the position would have 
been asufliciently painful one; but to Juliet 
Slair, with her proud spirit and independ¬ 
ence of inind, such thoughts were absolute 
torture. 

There was no untruth in the statement 
which she made to her maid, when that 
functionary entered her mistress’s room to 
put out her dress for dinner, that she had 
such a frightful headache that she felt quite 
unequal to going down stairs again, and 
that she would have a cup of tea in her 
room and then go to bed. 

But when this message was brought down 
stairs to the two who were awaiting her ap¬ 
pearance to go in to dinner. Colonel Flem¬ 
ing offered his arm in silence to the widow, 
and became very grave and silent indeed. 

Not all Mrs. Blair’s blandishments, backed 
up with an entirely new headdress just come 
from town, could extract from her compan¬ 
ion more than the most absent monosyl¬ 
lables. 

When it came to the mistress of the house 
being forced to keep her room because of 
his presence—for it was thus that he inter¬ 
preted her absence—Colonel Fleming felt 
that something must be done. Sotheme 
Court was no longer a fitting abode for him. 

After dinner was over, ho studied Brad¬ 
shaw attentively for some minutes, and 
then, going into the library, rang the bell 
for Higgs. 

** Higgs, can I have the dog-cart to-mor¬ 
row morning to meet the eight o’clock 
train?” 

“ Tes, certainly, sir.” 

“Very well, then; will you send James 
to my room to pack my things? I find that 
I am obliged to go up to town rather sud¬ 
denly to-morrow.” 

“ Xds sir—sorry you are obliged to go, sir; 
we all hoped you would have stayed,” said 
the old man, lingering for a minute to poke 
the fire and sweep up the hearth. “ I’ll 
send James at once, sir.” 

And Higgs went his way to the back re¬ 
gion, where, to the select community in the 


housekeeper’s room, he gave it as his opin¬ 
ion that Uiss Joliet had “ given the colonel 
the sack; and more’s the pity, says I, for a 
nicer, pleasanter-spoken gentleman than 
Colonel Fleming never stopped in the 
’ousel” 

Colonel Fleming and James the footman 
were busy packing up for the best part of 
the night. 

“ He’ll never come back no more,” said 
James to his superior, when at last he was 
dismissed; “he’s packed up every stick and 
every straw; he’s not coming back no more, 
Mr. Higgs.” 

It did not behove Higgs to lower his dig¬ 
nity by confiding to one of the under ser¬ 
vants his views of the part which he sup¬ 
posed Miss Blair to have played in this sud¬ 
den departure. He contented himself with 
grufSy desiring James to “ clean up that 
there mess, and to go to bed and be quite 
sure he called the colonel in plenty of time 
the next morning;” an injunction which 
James, mindful of parting tips, was not at 
all likely to forget. 

When Juliet awoke at eight o’clock the 
next morning, her maid stood by her bed¬ 
side with a cup of tea, and on the tray lay 
a small sealed note. 

“ Colonel Fleming desired me to give you 
this note, miss, before he went.” 

“ Before he wentl is he gone?” 

With what a sudden faint sinking of the 
heart she asked the question 1 but howfool- 
ish! Of course he had only gone up to 
town for the day. 

The maid, perfectly unconscious of her 
mistress’s agitation, said cheerfully that, 
yes, the colonel was gone, and that she had 
heard Mr. Higgs say he had started in plen¬ 
ty of time, and was sure to have caught the 
train. 

Juliet waited feverishly until the girl had 
left the room, and then tore open the note. 
It ran thus: 

“ Forgive me for leaving you so suddenly 
without a word of farewell or thanks for all 
your hospitality and goodness towards me; 
but you will not, I know, think me ungrate¬ 
ful. After all that has passed between us, 
I do not think I could have stayed any long¬ 
er under your roof, and I have thought it 
best to leave you thus without the spoken 
farewell that must have been full of pain to 
us both. God bless and reward you, dear 
Juliet, for all your generosity and affection 
towards me. I can never forget either; and. 
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ii ever you tMnk of me in future yeara, do 
me at least tbe justice to believe that it is 
not inclination, but duty and honor alone, 
which have told me to leave you. 

** I do not know where I shall stay in 
town, but I will write to you again before I 
leave England.” 

Mrs. Blair and Ernestine were as yet deep 
in the mysteries of rouge and crimping-irons, 
when, preceded by a short sharp knock, the 
door was flung open, and Juliet entered 
hurriedly, with an open letter in her hand. 

“My dearest Juliet!” cried the widow, 
hastily flinging a dressing-cape over the 
small collection of pots, and phials, and 
camel’s-hair brushes that stood on the table 
near her—“how you startled mel What 
on earth is the matter?” 

“Did you know that Colonel Fleming 
was going away this morning?” asks Juliet, 
shortly. 

.“ Going away? No, certainly not; has 
he gone?” answers Mrs. Blair, with an as¬ 
tonishment too real to be feigned. 

“ Tes, I have justhad this note from him 
to say he is gone; and I don’t know if you 
are aware of it, but he starts for India in a 
fortnight.” 

“ No, indeed; I had no idea of it. So he 
is gouel very rude of him, I must say, to go 
without wishing us good-by.” Mrs. Blair 
.has some difficulty iu concealing the satis* 
faction she feels at this unexpected news. 

“Not rude at all; he is suddenly called 
away—it is perfectly natural. Of course 
he could not wake us all up at so early an 
hour,” answers Juliet. 

“ What does ho say? Let me see the let. 
ter,” says her stepmother, stretching out her 
hand for the note; but Juliet does not 
dream of giving it to her. 

“ There is nothing in it that would inter* 
est you,” she says, folding it up slowly and 
replacing it in its envelop. “Besides, he 
says he will write again from town.” 

“Ah, he will write again?” 

“ Yes, so he says.” 

“ Then perhaps, Juliet, you will leave me 
to finish my dressing, as there is nothing 
very serious the matter, and it upsets my 
nerves to be obliged to talk so early In the 
morning. Go on with my hair, Ernestine.” 

And Juliet goes. 

Somehow that promise that he will write 
again prevents her from despairing. 

That letter, she thinks, will in some way 
make up to her for ail the suspense and un¬ 


certainty of the present. It is impossible 
that he can intend to leave her like that for 
years, perhaps indeed forever. Vaguely. In¬ 
distinctly, as women see such things, she 
begins to see the duty and the honor by 
which he has said he considers himself 
bound; but, womanlike, she does not think 
very seriously of them. Ee has not at the 
same time more than implied that his incli¬ 
nation would lead him to stay with her? 
Do not such words mean that he loves her? 
And if so, then what need she fear? 

What does a woman care for duty or for 
honor when set in the balance against love? 
Love In her mind outweighs everything; 
give her love, and she laughs at every other 
earthly consideration. To Juliet, with her 
impulsive enthusiastic mind, and her pas¬ 
sionate temperament, it seemed impossible 
that so cold-blooded a thing as honor could 
in any man’s mind win tbe day against love. 

He would come back to her, she said to 
herself; he would not be able to stay away; 
a few days of waiting, and then he would 
come back to her, as he had come back be¬ 
fore, sooner even than she had dared to 
hope for him. 

She read his. letter over and over again; 
she pressed it gladly to her heart and her 
lips, for she could not, possibly she would 
not, see in it a farewell. 

And Hugh Fleming up in London is pac¬ 
ing objectlessly up and down Piccadilly and 
Pall Mali, wondering what he shall say to 
her, and feeling more and more angry with 
himsp-l f for having left her, and more and 
more inclined to go back to her by the next 
train. 

Curiously enough, he does not feel at all 
sure that Juliet does Indeed love him. Even 
her last interview with him, when she had 
of her own accord offered him everything, 
had but partially opened his eyes. Ho 
knows her to be impulsive and impetuous, 
and generous to a fault. What more likely 
than that such a woman, fond of him as she 
undoubtedly was, should in a moment of 
exaltation be carried away into ofiering 
more than she intended or realized? 

Should he be right or justified in taking 
advantage of that moment of weakness? 

Had he known how completely and utter¬ 
ly the girl’s heart was given over to him, ho 
would certainly never have left her; but ho 
did not know it—he knejv, indeed, that if 
ho chose he might win her, but he did not 
understand that she was already won. 
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He Tvaiiflercd about the streets, trying to 
settle ill his own mind how he should write 
to her—or whether, indeed, he should write 
to her at all; and at last he decided to give 
himself one more chance of happiness. 

He turned into the club, and sat down 
and wrote to her. He begged her to tell 
him truly it indeed what she had said to 
him had been the voice of her own heart— 
or merely an impulse of generosity; he told 
her that he loved her passionately, entirely, 
devotedly, with a love that he never thought 
to feel again after the death of his first love, 
and which she, Juliet, alone had had power 
to waken in him. But he told her at the 
same time that every feeling of honor, of 
duty and of delicacy bade him leave her; 
that her money stood between them like a 
wall; and that, moreover, his own peculiar 
posUion as her guartllan made it almost a 
breach of trust to the dead that he should 
aspire to be her lover. One consideration 
alone, he said, could surmount these objec¬ 
tions—the consideration of her happiness. 
If, indeed, she loved him so entirely that 
without him she could not live, nor be 
happy, then, indeed, aud then only, would 
he throw all these most weighty objections 
to the winds, and devote hjs whole exist¬ 
ence to her. And in this case he entreated 
her to write to him at once and recall him 
toher side; but if it was not so, if it was 
merely a fateful affection, a generous 
friendship, or even but a brief-lived fancy, 
which had made her for one short hour im¬ 
agine that she loved him—in that case he 
prayed her to put his letter into the fire, aud 
to send him np answer whatever, to it; he 
should know too well how to interpret her 
silence. He concluded his letter by nam¬ 
ing to her the very latest date at whlcS he 
could receive an' answer from her in town 
before starting for Southampton, and by 
telling her that up to the very last minute 
he should still npt 'despair, but hope to hear 
from her. 

Even when he had directed and stamped 
this letter. Colonel Fleming did not imme¬ 
diately post it. He was still so doubtful 
about the wisdom and the propriety of writ¬ 
ing to hernt all that lie walked about with 
the lei ter in his pocket the v hole of the 
next day. It was only on the third day 
that, having, I think, previously tossed np 
a sovereign, drawn lots from a number of 
blank slips of paper for one marked slip, and 
made use of suiidry other most childish and 


undignified tricks of chance, in every one 
of which the luck came to ihe same deci¬ 
sion, he finally determined to send the let¬ 
ter, and, going out with it on purpose, 
dropped it himself into the pillar-po.-t. 

And then be waited—at first confidently 
and patiently—then, after a day or two, less 
confidently, but still patiently—then with 
restless impatience, and'finally, as the days 
slipped away one after the other, and the 
posts came in in regular succession, and 
brought him many others, but never the 
one letter he looked for—finally his waiting 
became despair. 

The last day of his stay in England 
dawned. He was obliged to go about his 
business to a few shops and to his banker’s 
—but all day long he kept returning to his 
hotel to ask feverishly if there were no let¬ 
ters for him, to receive ever the same an¬ 
swer—none. 

Then late in tlie afternoon he went to 
see a friend whom he could trust, and 
charged liini solemnly to go the last thing 
at liight, and again the first thing in the 
morning, to his hotel, after lie had left, and 
if he found there any letter for him with a 
certain postmark, to teiegnaph to him on 
board the ‘rfultanti,’ at the Southampton 
Docks, to stop his starting. 

The friend promised faithfully—and then 
he could do nothing more, and he was 
obliged to go down to Southampton. To 
the last he would not give up hope; he 
watched and watched all that night aud all 
the next morning from the vessel’s side, 
long after he had gone on board, for any¬ 
thing in the shape of a telegraph boy; and 
he would not have his things taken into his 
cabin, nor settle even that he was going, 
until the very last. 

And then all at once the anchor was 
raised, and it was too late. 

And a 3 the good ship “ Sultana ” steamed 
slowly over the gray waves of Southampton 
■Water in the early morning, and stood out 
to sea in a light and favorable wind, Colo¬ 
nel Hugh Fleming beneath his breath cursed 
bis native land, and Sotheme Court, and 
Juliet Blair, with deep and bitter curses. 

“ She does not know how to love—she 
could not stand the test. Her pride has 
ruined us both!” 

And he turned his back on the white 
shores of the old country, and set bis face 
fixedly and determinedly towards that far 
Eastern land to which he was bound. 

[to BB COBTIEnJEB.] 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

tee BOTHEBHE EETtEE-BAQ. 

“EbSEsxdte,” said Mrs. Blairi to that 
talented damsel, during the course of the 
same day that Colonel Fleming had so sud¬ 
denly left Sotheme Court—“ Ernestine, 
you are looking rery pale.” 

“ Thank yon, madame, my health is quite 
good.” 

“That makes no difference,” persisted 
her mistress. “ Ton are looking very pale, 
and I am not at all easy about you.” 

Hera Mademoiselle Ernestine’s gifted na¬ 
ture asserted itself, and she perceived that 
it was her duty to be pale and ailing, 

“Oui, madame, perhaps I am a little 
soujranfej I have had some aches in my 
head.” 

“Exactly so,Ernestine', and it is plain 
that you do not get enough fresh air; you 
want exercise, my good girl—a walk every 
day.” 

“Madame Is very kind—bat I have not 
much time for a promenade.” 

“Not during the day, perhaps; and that 
brings me to what I wish to say: 1 should 
like you to take a good brisk waik in the 
morning before you call me.” 

“Madamel” exclaimed poor Ernestine, 
with rather a blank face at the prospect of 
an earlier rise from her much-loved bed. 

“Don’t interrupt me; it is dull Iknow 
for you to walk out so early without any 
companion or any object, but you might go 
along the high road; It is always dry that 
way; and then when you meet the postman 
you can come back, and if yon like to take 
the bag from him, and bring it to me, to 
take my letters out, it will give you some 
little interest to go out for-^and, Ernestine, 
you are a good girl, and I am very pleased 
with you. Look here I I have put out that 
black silk mantle of mine for you; it will 
make you a nice jacket, and there is a bit 
of real lace on it, which I will give you 
too.” 

“How Very amiable you are towards me. 


madamel” exclaimed the delighted maiden, 
as she took up the silk mantle. 

“ I am quite sure that an early walk will 
do you alt the good in the world; there is 
nothing like the morning mr.” 

“ Thank you, madame; and shall I begin 
to-morrow?” 

“Certainly, I should like to see some 
roses in your cheeks as soon as possible. 
Here, put some scent on this haudkercbief, 
and give me my gold eyeglass—that is all I 
want just at present; you may go now.” 

Ernestine fully comprehended what was 
required of her. She carried off the silk 
mantle, which was almost new, and a very 
handsome present to give to a maid, and 
prepared herself honestly to fulfil her part 
of the bargain. 

She understood that Mrs. Blair wished to 
have the first sight of the letter-bag; and 
she probably guessed that it was her object 
to find out whether Miss Blair received any 
letters from the departed Colonel Fleming. 
Further than that, to do her justice, Ernes¬ 
tine’s suspicions did not go. 

It was the custom at Sotherne for the 
letters to be left at the lodge-gate about 
eight o’clock in the morning, by the walk¬ 
ing postman, whence they were daily 
fetched by James the footman. Higgs the 
butler Was supposed to keep the key; and 
when the letter-bag arrived, it was his duty 
to open it, and distribute the servants’ let¬ 
ters to them, and then to lay the rest on the 
dining-room sideboard, save only Mrs. 
Blair's, which Ernestine always carried oft 
to her mistress’s room. 

But Higgs, like many other good servants 
who have been long in their master’s confi¬ 
dence, Was rather spoilt and lazy; he was 
fond of shirking as many of his lesser duties 
as he found he could, without detriment to 
his own dignity or bis mistress’s interests, 
hand over to the rather meek-spirited foot¬ 
man. Amongst other little duties, that of 
opening the postbag, and distributing its 
contents, had of late years been completely 
entrusted to James. 
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Tbe bag arrlred fogt when Hr. Higgs was 
moat comfortably enjoying his breakfast 
and his morning talk with Hrs. Fearse in 
the honsekeeper's room. Higgs was fat, 
and Higgs was also getting old and lazy; it 
was therefore considerably easier, simpler, 
and leas troublesome to himself in every 
way to give up the key to James; and, as 
he fetched the bag from the lodge, to let 
him also open it and distribute the letters. 

Now, if there was one duty which James 
hated and detested above all other duties, 
it was that of fetching the postbag from the 
lodge. Every morning, wet or dry, fine or 
foul, he had to trudge out after “them 
dratted letters,’’ as he elegantly expressed 
it; and as his own correspondence was of 
an exceedingly limited and most unexciting 
nature, being chiefly composed of bills for 
tobacco and beer from the village public 
house, and {>etitions for money from a 
drunken old mother whom filial duty com¬ 
manded him to support, he was not very 
much interested in its contents. 

These sentiments, being freely spoken 
and concisely expressed pretty frequently 
before his fellow-servants, were well known 
to Hrs. Blair’s French maid. 

She also knew—^for trust a woman, above 
ill a Frenchwoman, to discover such mat¬ 
ters—that James was consumed with an ab¬ 
sorbing passion for herself. Acting upon 
the knowledge of these two facts, Ernestine 
set to work to make an unconscious instru¬ 
ment of her admirer. 

“ Monsieur Jams,’’ she said to him, with 
her sweetest smile, “do you not dislike 
very much to fetch the bag with the 
letters?’’ 

“Ay, that I do, mam’zell,’’ answered her 
swain, earnestly; “it just takes me oS 
when every one else is beginning their 
breakfasts, having to fetch them blessed 
letters; and if there’s one thing I can’t 
abear, it’s not being able to sit down com¬ 
fortable to my meals.’’ 

“ Well, look at this. Jams—I will fetch it 
for jou for a few days.” 

“ You, mam’zell I” 

“ But yes. I have given a dress to Mrs. 
AVhite, the woman at the lodge, to make for 
me, and I wish to go and see how she does 
it every morning; and if you will give me 
the key, I will go fetch the bag at the same 
time.” 

“The keyl” repeated James, rather du¬ 
biously; “ well, 1 don’t know about that— 


I don’t know as I ought to give you the 
key.” 

“ O yes, give me the key, for I expect a 
letter from a friend in Paris—what you call 
a lovere; but he is dying,” she added, 
quickly, seeing that James looked as firm 
as adamant at the mention of a rival. 

“Ah, he's dying! Are you sure of that?” 
he said, with a gleam on his face at the 
melancholy news. 

“ But yes, he dies, and perhaps he leaves 
me some money.” 

“Ah, aht’ with a delighted grin. 

“ Yes; and if be do, I can perhaps marry 
myself to one—whom I love much better.” 
And here Mademoiselle Ernestine glanced 
at her admirer with a most telling oAllade, 
and Chen looked coyly down at tbe corner 
of her apron. “So you see. Monsieur 
Jams, I am in impatience to see the letters; 
so please give me the key.” 

“ You mustn’t let out to Higgs, then,” 
said the enraptured footman, clasping his 
beloved’s hands, “and you must give me a 
kiss.” 

“ If you give me the key,” said Ernestine, 
who had been prepared to use bribery and 
corruption. 

The kiss was submitted to, and Ernes¬ 
tine walked off triumphantly with the key 
in her pocket. 

“Qit'iU aont done betea, cea hommeal Mon 
Dteul qu’ila aont ntalaP’ she mattered to 
herself, as she went up stairs; and it must 
be confessed that, as far as James was con¬ 
cerned, she had some cause for her sweeping 
condemnation of tbe male sex. 

The following morning Ernestine entered 
Mrs. Blair’s bedroom soon after eight 
o’clock, triumphantly bearing the letter-bag 
and the key. That she had previously 
opened it and carefully looked over the con¬ 
tents herself, and then locked it up again, 
was of course a proceeding to which, under 
the circumstances, she considered that she 
had a perfect right, but which she did not 
think it necessary to impart to her mistress. 

Mrs. Blair eagerly turned the key and 
tumbled out all the letters over the bed¬ 
clothes. 

But there was nothing whatever to re¬ 
ward her curiosity; her own letters were 
only bills, and there were three for Juliet— 
one from Mr. Bruce, one from Qeorgle Tra¬ 
vers (an answer probably to an invitation to 
lunch, which she knew Juliet to have sent 
her), and tbe third was either a bill or a 
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elrealar; there wee eertaioly nothing from 
Colonel Fleming. She replaced all the let¬ 
ters, and Ernestine grarely took the bag 
from her hand, and carried it down stairs to 
James, who proceeded to distribute the con¬ 
tents as usual, and who was brought to ac¬ 
knowledge that it certainly made no differ¬ 
ence who fetched it, and that be had much 
enjoyed eating bis breakfast undisturbed, 
A second and third morning, Ernestine, un¬ 
daunted by the wind and the rah/, sallied 
forth wrapped in her waterproof cloak 
down to the lodge, and still there bad been 
nothing to reward her energy nor to satisfy 
her mistress’s curiosity. Butou the fourth 
day, when the girl brought in the bag, she 
knew perfectly well, by a previous inspec¬ 
tion, that there was a letter from Colonel 
Fleming to Miss Blair inside it. Mrs. Blair 
eaw it, and pounced upon it the instant she 
opened the bag; It was Impossible to mis¬ 
take the large bold handwriting with which 
-she was perfectly familiar, even had the 
crest and monogram on the seal been want¬ 
ing to make assurance doubly sure. 

She hastily slipped the letter under her 
pillow, waiting till Ernestine’s back was 
turned towards her whilst she was pulling 
■up the blinds aud arranging the window 
•curtains, to do so; then taking out her own 
letters, she gave the bag back into her hand, 
and sent her away. 

The instant she was alone Mrs. Blair 
■sprang out of bed, and, wrapping her dress- 
ing-gown around her, carried her prize to 
the light of the window. 

Without a Djonjent’s hesitation she broke 
the seal, unfolded the letter, and began hast¬ 
ily reading through all poor Hugh’s passion¬ 
ate love words. She had but just finished 
it when she heard Ernestine coming along 
the passage with her hot water. She had 
only time to tear the letter once across, and 
throw it hastily on to the fire, when the 
door opened. The envelop and one tom 
half fell on to the blazing coals, and were 
rapidly consumed; but the other half, un¬ 
seen by Mrs. Blair, fluttered aside, aud 
slipped down behind the coal-scuttle, where 
it remained between that household article 
and the wainscot, completely hidden. 

“ I did not ring,” said Mrs. Blair, sharply, 
to Ernestine, for she was angry at her un¬ 
timely entrance. 

‘‘jr'est-ce pus, madame? Ah, I heg par¬ 
don, I heard a bell; it must have been Mad- 
•emoiselle Blair’s bell; and I thought It was 


yours. Will you wait, madame, or shall I 
bring you your bath, as the hot water is 
here?” 

Ernestine was not anmindfnl of the blaz¬ 
ing papers on the dre, upon which she kept 
one eye whilst she spoke. Her entrance, it 
is needless to say, was not in the very least 
accidental; but had been, on the contrary, 
very carefully planned by her from the mo¬ 
ment when she had ascertained that the 
letter for which her mistress was on the 
lookout had arrived. 

She set about her duties of dressing and 
waiting upon Mrs. Blair with alacrity, and 
it was whilst bustling actively about the 
room that she caught sight of a small comer 
of white paper sticking out lehiud thecoal- 
scattie. 

When Mrs. Blair had completed her dress¬ 
ing and left the room, Ernestine flew to the 
coai-scuttle, and triumphantly drew forth 
the tom half-sheet of Colonel Fleming’s 
letter. 

“Ah, mala e’est trap fort!' she mattered, 
with a slight compunction for Juliet. “ I 
would never have imagined she would have 
opened it and then burnt it. Ah, but it is 
shameful to that pauvre demoiselle.'” 

But, in spite of her compunctions, Er¬ 
nestine did her best to decipher the muti- 
iated letter, altbovgb, owing to her imper¬ 
fect education, and to its fragmentary con¬ 
dition, she was not able to make out as 
much of it as she would have liked. 

“ 1 will keep Mm I he will be useful to me 
some day,” she said, to herself, as she care¬ 
fully folded it up and put it in her pocket. 
Then she carried it up stairs to her own 
room, and wrapping it in a piece of silver 
paper, locked it up in a little cedar-wood 
money-bor, side by side with her last quar¬ 
ter’s wages, a packet of love-letters, chiefly 
in French, a withered bunch of violets, 
given her by Adolphe, her Srst lore, who 
had gone for a soldier and died in Algeria, 
and a pair of pearl and gold earrings, her 
greatest treasures, which, being very hand¬ 
some, and having been presented to her by 
a French count, she was afraid to wear 
openly in the sterner moral atmosphere of 
an English family. 

Meanwhile Juliet was waiting and watch¬ 
ing day afte. day for that very letter, of 
which one-half lay up stairs la that box Itt 
the French lady’s-mtud’s attic bedroom, aud 
the other half was in ashes in Mrs. Blair’s 
Sreplace. She was too proud to show her 
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anxiety; she would not send for the letters 
to her bedroom, but.every day she got up a 
little sooner, and hurried down stairs to see 
what the morning’s post had brought her, 
every day to meet with a fresh disappoint* 
ment. 

At first she was so full of hope, that when 
his letter did not come she hardly made 
herself unhappy; she felt so sure he would 
write to her, so certain that he would keep 
his word. But when day after day passed 
and brought her no word, no sign from him, 
her heart began to be very heavy. She 
read and reread the little note he had writ¬ 
ten to her before he left, and tried to com¬ 
fort herself afresh with the assurance of that 
letter which he had promised to write to 
her. It was impossible, she said to herself, 
that he could break his wordi But she be¬ 
gan to get restless aud impatient; she could 
settle to nothing; all her ordinary occupa¬ 
tions and duties became hateful to her; she 
could take no pleasure in any of them. 
She began to torment herself with all sorts 
of horrible conjectures. Could he be ill? 
sbe wondered; or, good heavens! had there 
been any railway accidents tbe last few 
days in which he might have been disabled, 
or possibly worse? and a hundred ghostly 
fancies and imaginations haunted her from 
morning till night. ^ 

Every day she longed ardently for the 
next to come, and when the nest day 
dawned, it brought her still nothing — 
nothing. 

Every one knows the miserable suspense 
of that watching and waiting for news that 
will not come, that hope defened which 
raaketh the heart sick. Juliet tided to call 
pride to her aid; but, although she said to 
herself, over and over again, that if he did 
not care, neither would she—that it was 
unworthy of her to waste tears and sighs 
on a man who could care for her so little as 
to leave her so heartlessly, that he could 
not be worth her love who treated her so 
cruelly—although sbe said these things to 
lierself a hundred times a day, she found all 
such arguments singularly unavailing. 

pride is very little help to a woman who 
really loves. 

And the days slipped away silently, swift¬ 
ly—uneventful days of misery—whilst she 
waited in vain for that letter that was never 
to come, and for the answer to which Hugh 
Fleming up in London was eating his heart 
out with longings that were all in vain. 


At last there came a day when Juliet and 
her stepmother sat together in the drawing¬ 
room—the girl with her work in her hands 
and her thoughts far away, and the elder 
woman reading the Times—and the .latter 
broke the long silence by saying, suddenly: 

“ Bid you not say the * Sultana ’ was the 
name of the ship Colonel Fleming wds to go 
to India in, Juliet?” 

‘‘Yes; I think that was the name he 
mentioned,” she answered, rather faintly; 
“ what about her?” 

“ O nothing,” replied her stepmother, 
unconcernedly; “only, I see that she has 
sailed, so I suppose .he is gone. By the 
way, did he ever write to you again?” 

Ko answer. The room seemed to swim 
around her; a mist was before her eyes; she 
rose unsteadily, and began mechanically 
folding up her work. Like one in a night¬ 
mare she got herself out of the room, and 
staggered across the hall towards the stair¬ 
case, and then one of the housemaids, pass¬ 
ing along the corridor above, heard a heavy 
sound as of some one falling, and uttered a 
shriek of dismay at seeing her young mis¬ 
tress fall forward in a dead swoon in the 
hall below. 

Her cries of alarm speedily brought as¬ 
sistance, and Juliet was carried up to her 
own room aud laid upon her bed, whilst a 
groom was immediately sent off by the 
frightened Higgs to summon Dr. Bamsden 
to the mistress of Sothemc. But Juliet 
was ill with a disease which it was beyond 
good Dr. Bamsden’s skill to prescribe for. 

When she recovered her senses after that 
short fainting fit, sbe came back to a state 
of misery and wretchedness compared to 
which the deathlike unconsciousness of her 
deep swoon had been a merciful condition. 

For nearly a fortnight the girl was almost 
beside herself with grief. She had not 
known till now how much, in spite of 
everything, hope had buoyed her up—how 
impossible, in the bottom of her heart, she 
had thought it for Hugh to leave her. But 
now that he was indeed gone utterly beyond 
recall, an absolute despair took possession 
of her, She knew him too well to believe 
he would come back; he was dead to her. 
she felt—as much dead as if she had seen 
him in his coffin. In all the world that was 
before her, there would be no Hugh Flem¬ 
ing; others might fill her life or occupy her 
thoughts, hut never again he who must 
ever, come what may, be first and dearest 
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in her heart. Ah, that long blank of years 
that stretches out hopelessly, gi^7ly> before 
some of us—how shall we ever live through 
them! How long life seems to those who 
miss out of it the one face that can make it 
all too short! 

Juliet Blair had none of those qualities 
that go to make a heroic nature; she had 
little reserve or self-control; hers was not 
the character that could “suffer and be 
still;” she felt things too intensely, too 
acutely, for that calm suppression of all 
outward emotion which is the gift of colder 
natures. She spent hours locked up in her 
own room in paroxysms of tears, or sitting 
dry-eyed staring into the fire with a white, 
scared, miserable face. She would see no 
visitors, and could hardly be persuaded to 
touch any food; and, to all inquiries as to 
what ailed her, she answered wearily, “ I 
am ill; let me alone—I am lUl” 

The sight of her stepmother, who had so 
calmly and lightly told her of Hugh Flem¬ 
ing’s departure, became absolutely hateful 
to her. Sometimes she wandered about the 
house, or sat silently for hours alone In the 
library, in his chair; with her face buried 
in her hands. One day sitting thus, and 
leaning her elbows on tlie writing-table, 
half unconsciously she pulled open one of 
the drawers jji front of her. Some things 
of Colonel Fleming’s were still left inside: 
a few unimportant papers, a packet of en¬ 
velops stamped with his crest, a little ivory 
penholder she had often seen him use, aud, 
right in the front, an old pair of dogskin 
gloves, molded and shaped to the form of 
his bands as if he had just pulled them off. 
Juliet’s fingers wandered over each and all 
with a loving touch! and then she remem¬ 
bered how once before she had found his 
things lying about, in this very room, when 
he was away, and how she had smoothed 
them aud put them straight for him with 
reverent hands; only, ihe)x he had come 
back to her—but now, nowl—with a wail 
of despair she burst into a passion of bitter 
tears. 

By-and-by she took out of the drawer all 
the dear relics of her lover—the gloves, the 
penholder, the envelops and papers—and 
carried them up stairs to her own room, 
and there, showering passionate kisses on 
each inseusate object that had been his, she 
locked them up in her dressing-case, by the 
side of that short farewell note which was 
all of bis that she could call her own. 


And they were a comfort to her. Hith- 
erto'she had possessed nothing that h^'be 
longed to Hugh Fleming, nor had she one 
single thing that he had given to her; and 
Juliet prized these things that she had 
found as her greatest treasures; for most 
women are insanely foolish over such relics 
of those they love. 

As the days passed away Juliet Blair 
gradually recovered her self-possession; as 
the sorrow sank deeper and deeper into her 
heart, so it left her outwardly calmer. She 
wept no more; it would seem, indeed, as if 
the fountain of her tears bad run itself 
dry. 

By degrees she resumed her ordinary oc¬ 
cupations; she rode and drove out, and 
paid visits as she had been accustomed to 
do; and Mrs. Blair, who had watched her 
misery with a good many pangs of con¬ 
science, and some uneasiness as to the re¬ 
sult, breathed freely again, and congratu¬ 
lated herself upon having done quite the 
wisest aud best thing for her stepdaughter’s 
W’elfai'c. 

“ She has quite got over it—very soon she 
will have forgotten his existence!” she said, 
to herself. 

But there was a change in Juliet which 
no one around her noticed, because none of 
those by whom she was surrounded loved 
her well enotigh to detect it. 

She was altered. The old brightness, the 
old impatience were almost gone; her cheek 
was a shade paler, her sweet lips had a sad¬ 
der droop; her step had lost something of 
its lightness, her eyes something of their 
fire; and to the end of her life these things 
never wholly came back to Juliet Blair. 

But Mrs. Blair saw nothing of ail thU. 
In her suffering, as in her joy, the girl was 
alone—utterly alone. 

Ernestine had discontinued her morning 
walks. Two days after the arrival and sub¬ 
sequent destruction of Colonel Fleming’s 
letter, Mrs. Blair remarked to her maid that 
she looked so much better that there was 
no longer the necessity for that daily exer¬ 
cise which she bad prescribed for her. 

So Ernestine gave back the key of the 
letter-bag to James. 

“Here, Monsieur Jams, is your key,” 
sbe said, shaking her head, mournfully; 
“Ae is dead/” in allusion to the French 
lover. 

“Dead is he?” cried James, eagerly; 
“ and the money—have you heard?” 
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“Alas!” said Ernestine, “It is no use, 
mj friend; the perddioos one bas left it all 
to his cousin AMette.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

WHAT THE BEOWH HABE Dm. 

SooH after the departure ol Colonel 
Eleming on bis return voyage to India, a 
hard frost set in which stopped the hunting 
for a fortnight. 

Daring this fortnight Squire Travers w.as 
intensely niiserable; he spent his days in 
alternately tapping the barometer, and going 
out to look at the weathercock. 

“ 1 think it’s half a point to the west of 
north, Georgie,” he would say, excitedly, 
coming in from these excursions of inspec¬ 
tion; “ just you come out and see.” And 
Greorgie would obediently throw a shawl 
over her head, and run out into the keen 
frosty air to stare up at the top of the 
house. 

“Well”—doubtfully—‘‘ hardly,papa; and 
I am afraid the smoke is very due north, 
and that is the safest guide.” 

“ Not at all; the chimneys all want sweep¬ 
ing; that sends the smoke all ways at ouee. 
I stick to the weathercock — but you're 
right; there isn’t much sign of its changing 
yet.” 

And then the squire would stroll discon¬ 
solately round to the stable, and go into 
every stall, and mutter grievous things be¬ 
low his breath as he gazed sorrowfully at 
each sleek-coated animal—dire words rela¬ 
tive to the process of “ eating their heads 
ofi”—that strange and mysterious feat 
which horses are supposed to accomplish in 
frosty weather. 

“ D’ye see any signs of its giving?” he 
would ask a doten times of Davis, the stud 
groom, who followed him about from stall 
to stall, taking off the clothing from each 
idle hunter’s back. 

Davis, who was of a sanguine disposition, 
would remove the everlasting straw from 
his mouth, and answer, cheerfully: 

“O bless you, yes, squire; it can’t last 
much longer. We shall have rain before 
night, most likely.” And though these en¬ 
livening prophecies had not as yet been ful¬ 
filled, the squire pinned his faith to Davis, 
and derived much cdhsolation from bis 
hopeful assurances. 

Georgie regretted the frost as well as her 


father, but not so keenly as she would once 
have done. A good deal of the pleasure 
had gone out of the girl’s life since Ur. 
Travers had so sternly banished Wattle El¬ 
lison from her side. She never thought of 
rebelling against bis decision; in the long 
run she felt sure he was right. . But some¬ 
times she found it hard to bear. Her letters 
from Cis were a great comfort to her; from 
them she learnt that her lover was well, 
and that he thought of her, and that he 
was, as Cis said, “ working hard;” and she, 
too, had her dreams of the fortune whieh 
his genius, in which she had unbounded 
faith, might some day achieve for her sake. 
Buoyed up by these hopes, she tried to bear 
her life cheerfully and patiently, and to be 
the same bright sympathizing companion 
to her father as she used to be; but it had 
become an effort to her, and the squire was 
dimly conscious of it. It made him irritable, 
and often sharp to her; her patient little 
face, with its somewhat sad smile, was a 
perpetual repro.tcU to liim. He knew at the 
bottom of his heart that he had not behaved 
quite fairly or rightly to his favorite child; 
he did not want to be reminded of it. He 
wanted everything to be as it was before 
that unwelcome episode about Wattie had 
taken place; and yet, somehow, everything 
was different, and the squire did not like it. 

He had numberless little ways of trying 
to make up to her for his one great injus¬ 
tice. He took to making her endless pres¬ 
ents: first, there was the saddle; then a 
new hunting crop; then a set of gold horse- 
shoe studs; then a number of books he bad 
heard her say she liked—almost every day 
something came down from town for Geor¬ 
gia; and she was very grateful to him. She 
smiled, and kissed him, and tried to look as 
pleased as be expected her to be; but all 
the while she saw through it all perfectly. 

“ Poor papal” she would say to herself, 
■with a sigh, as she carried away his latest 
present; “poorpapa! he wants to make it 
up to mo.” 

Georgie’3 hunting was, as ever, her 
greatest resource. It took her out of her¬ 
self; and the active exercise was good for 
her, and prevented her from moping; so 
that when it was stopped perforce by the 
frost, she was nearly as an.vioiis for a thaw 
as her father. 

“It’s a good thing the brown mare has 
laid up just now; she couldn’t have chosen 
a better time,” said the squire, cheerily, In 
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^family conclave one evening, trying to de« 
Tive comfort froni the smallest causes under 
the imtoward state of the weather. 

The brown mare, after she had been rid¬ 
den for the first time, had caught a bad 
•cold, which had prevented Georgie from 
using her since, for which she was not alto- 
:gether sorry. Georgie was suspicious of 
the brown mare—there was not, when she 
was on her back, that complete understand¬ 
ing between the horse and his rider which 
it is thought should exist betweeu the two 
to constitute a perfect mount 

If Georgie wanted to go one way, the 
■brown mare had a habit of wanting to go 
the other, and an unseemly struggle would 
' ensue. True she was good-looking and fast, 
and withal an undeniable fencer; but, in 
spite of all these good qualities, Georgie did 
not like her—she could not forget that 
'iW’attie Ellison had warned her against her. 

When, therefore, the squire congratulated 
'himself upon the mare’s being laid up 
during the frost in preference to anj* other 
time, Georgie answered that she was sorry 
she didn’t go dead lame altogether. 

Ican’t imagine why you dislike her so,” 
said her father, testily. “ She’s a very nice 
mare. What’s wrong with her, I’d like to 
know?” 

“ Well, papa, I was told she had a bad 
■character,” answered Georgie, looking 
down. 

“ Who told you?” And then his daugh- 
"ter turned very red, and was silent; and the 
squire knew perfectly well who it was that 
had told her. The discovery did not tend 
to improve the old man’s temper. 

** I will thank you not to go listening to 
tales against your father’s horses from every 
ignorant young upstart who thinks he can 
give an opinion on what he knows nothing 
about,” he said, angrily, and bounced out 
of the room, with a slam of the door behind 
him that made his wife jump and utter a 
little squeal like a shot rabbit; at which 
Flora laughed aloud behind her book of 
fairy tales. 

“Tour father is so rough,” said Mrs. 
Travers to her assembled daughters. 

Mary sympathizingly agreed with her 
mother, as she made a point of doing on 
•every occasion, having no independent will 
or opinion of her own, and Georgie looked 
misenibly into the fire, and said nothing. 

All the world was oiit of joint with poor 
KJeorgle just now; there was no comfort 


for her anywhere. Everything v^as going 
Wrong, with her parents, with Cis, and 
with herself—they were all at odds together, 
and there wasn’t even the hunting to fall 
hack upon, she refected, dismally! 

A few days later Mrs. Travers and Mary 
went away together for a visit to an uncle 
in Devonshire, and the squire was left with 
Georgie and the two little girls. 

The weather was still frosty, and the old 
man still grumbled; but things were rather 
better between the father and daughter; 
the smaller-sized party, and the absence of 
the mother, who was always a firebrand in 
the family, and never a peacemaker, made 
the home circle brighter and happier. Dur¬ 
ing the last three days of that long frost 
Georgie was almost the gay light-hearted 
Georgie of old days; afterwards, when what 
was to come was all over, it comforted the 
squire to think that it had been so. 

It was during these three days that Geor¬ 
gie told her father that she thought Juliet 
Blair was beginning to regret having sent 
Cis away. 

“No! do you really think so?” he said, 
quite eagerly; for this was a scheme very 
near to his heart. 

“I do indeed, papa; for I never saw any 
one so altered as Juliet is—she looks so ill 
aud out of spirits; and the other day, when 
1 was lunching with her, she hardly spoke 
aud ate nothing. She is evidently very far 
from happy.” 

It was strange that Georgie never once 
connected the sudden departure of Colonel 
Fleming with Juliet’s altered looks and 
spirits. But the Travers family had so long 
considered Cis as her lover that it did not 
readily occur to any of them that he might 
possibly have a rival. 

“TTell, that would be good news, indeed,” 
said the squire. “ Shall I write to him to 
come home?” 

“Well, no—not yet. If she is coming 
round to him, it will be because she misses 
him; and his absence is doing him more 
good than his being here could do; she asked 
after hiin, aud seemed pleased to hear about 
him.” 

“I’m sure I’m glad to hear it. She’s a 
nice girl; it would be a great comfort to 
me if Cis married her. She would improve 
him wonderfully; perhaps, too, she might 
make him keep on the hounds when lam 
gone—she could do it, if any one could,” 
added the old mao, with a half sigh. 
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. “yfe wont think of that yet, papa dear,” 
s^d George, coming round behind him, 
and kissing the top of his bald head fondly 
as she used to do in old days. “Ihope 
you will keep them yourself for many a 
long year.” 

The squire pressed his daughter’s hand 
for a minute, and then dropped it hurriedly, 
as if ashamed of his unwojited tenderness. 

Like most male Britons past middle life, 
he was not prone to give way to emotion; 
the only exhibition of feeling he indulged 
in was that of anger. As for love, and sym¬ 
pathy, and religion, and so forth, the squire 
would have said that they formed a part, 
no doubt, of every Christian’s nature; but 
he considered it unmanly, vm-Eugiish, and 
almost indecorous to speak of such things, 
or to give any outward signs of their exist¬ 
ence. So when his darling child, with a 
little effusion of repentant affection, made 
her little loving speech and kissed him, he 
just pressed her hand for an instant, and 
then hastened to change the subject to 
safer grounds. 

“Aheml yes, my dear,” he coughed, ner¬ 
vously; “ that puppy is growing very leggy; 
that wasn’t half such a good litter as the 
last that Jenny had—nothing like.” 

Georgie dragged up the puppy on to her 
lap by the scrufi of his neck, with all his 
big weak-iookiug paws hanging feebly out 
in front of him, and a general depressed ap¬ 
pearance, as if he expected shortly to bo 
beaten, whilst his chances of beauty and 
usefulness were discussed. 

And old Chautieleer, half jealous, half 
confiding, rested his gray nose and one 
heavy paw on his young mistress’s knee, 
and biinked up lovingly at her with his one 
solemn brown eye. Altogether, it was an 
evening like old times that the two spent 
together in the dingy, cosy little smoklug 
den. 

The next morning the wind had gone 
round to the southwest, and the frost was 
giving lu every direction. 

“ Hurrah 1” shouted the squire, as he 
bounced into the breakfast-room, with the 
energy of a schoolboy. “ Hurrahl we shall 
hunt to-morrow if this goes onl” .if 

“Hurrahl” echoed Flora, who always 
made a noise at the smallest pretext for 
doing so, jumping round the room, and 
. clapping her hands, till her father started 
off and chased her round the table. 

And what a commotion there was all 


day I—the grooms wd the whips rushing 
into the house for orders; the squire giving 
contradictory directions every hoim accord¬ 
ing to the aspect of the sky; messages going 
up to the kennels, messages to the stables, 
and post-cards to be written to every mem¬ 
ber of the hunt in the county. Georgie had 
her hands pretty full. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon a 
steady rain came on, which satisfactorily 
settled the question of the departure of the 
frost 

“I have told Davis to bring the mace 
round for you in the morning,” said the 
squire to his daughter, coming in dripping 
wet from his last stable excursion, and tak¬ 
ing off his shining macintosh in the hall— 
“ she’s all right again now, and it would do 
her good to be out.” 

“ She will be very fresh,” said Georgie, 
dubiously. “ I woid rather ride the chest¬ 
nut” 

“What does being fresh matter? I have 
settled for you to ride her—don’t let me 
hear any more nonsense about it Have 
you written ali those post-cards? Well, 
then, I want a stitch put into that thick 
white scarf; it works up at the back. Go 
and fetch it, there’s a good girl, and I will 
show you what it wants.” 

And Georgie obeyed in silence. 

The morning broke calm, and mild,: d 
gray. Georgie sprang from her bed, and 
peeped out from behind her window-biind 
at a green wet world, patches of water lying 
in the grassy hollows, and drops of moisture 
clinging on to every leafless branch in the 
garden. Ko frost, at all events. 

When she was nearly dressed she drew 
aside the curtains, threw up the sash, and 
leant out of the window. There was a sort 
of gray distinctness over the face of the 
earth. The hills on the farther side of the 
valley looked near and green; every tree 
upon them stood out clearly against the 
sky; the leafless woods were purple blue; 
not a breath was stirring—not a sound was 
heard; only the chirrup of a robin, hopping 
about on the garden path beneath the win¬ 
dow, and the distant tinkle of a sheep-bell 
from the penned-up flock in the field below. 
There was something depressing, almost 
solemn, in the leaden sky and chill green 
earth. 

A heap of fresh-tnmed mould lay in the 
flower-bed beneath. The gardeners had 
been uprooting an evergreen killed by the 
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frost; the brown earth lay wet and heavy 
by the side of the gaping trench, and the 
robin, lured there probably by hopes of 
fresh worms turned up with the soil, hopped 
lustily down into the dark-looking hole. 

Georgie watehed the bird idly, and then, 
with a little shudder, the thought dashed 
across her; 

“How horrible it must be to be buried! 
how wet and cold the earth looksl” 

And she turned hastily from the window. 

“A letter for you, miss,” said the little 
housemaid who waited upon her, standing 
behind her as she turned round. 

Georgie flushed crimson, for the letter 
was in VTattie Ellison’s handwriting. 

She tore open the envelop nervously, and 
read: 

“My Ssabebx GrtonaiE,—You know 
very well that no ordinary cause would 
make me risk your father’s displeasure, by 
writing to you against his orders; but what 
1 have to say ooncems him as well as yoiA- 
self, and if you see flt you will no doubt 
show him this letter. It is about your 
brown mare. I have just seen a man who 
knew all about her down in Warwickshire. 
Ha says she is a runaway, and not safe for 
any lady to ride. She killed the man who 
last had her, by bolting with him into a 
wood, where his head was smashed against 
the branch of a tree, and that is why your 
father got her so cheap. Do tell him this, 
and 1 am sure he will agree with me that 
yon must not ride her. 1 entreat you not to 
do so; if anything happened he would never 
forgive himself. 1 must not write more to 
yon—mnch as I long to. 

“ Yours always devotedly, 

“ Wathb Blusoh.” 

Hressed in her habit, and holding this 
letter in her hand, Georgie came into the 
room where her father was already at break¬ 
fast. 

“ Papa, I have had a letter from Wattle.” 

“ Whatl” thundered the squire, and the 
piece of bacon half way to his mouth 
dropped ofi his fork back upon his plate. 
“Georgie, how dare you?” and his face 
turned as red as his hunting-coat. 

“ Well, papa, here is the letter; he wishes 
you to;read it, and so do I—^you eee 

that, it, is not a love-lettetl” she added, 
with a little smile. 

Her father,took the letter from her hand 
and walked to the window with it, turning 
his back upon her as he read it. 


And then he came bach; crushed it up 
between both his hands, and flung it aflt 

grily upon the Are. ■ 

“It's all an infamous liei” he said, fu¬ 
riously, 

“Papal” cried the girl, in dismay, “what 
can you mean? You don’t suppose that 
Wattle—” 

“Hold your tongue with yoorWattiet” 
he answered, savagely; “ don’t you suppose 
I know what my daughter ought or ought 
not to ride, without being dictated to by an 
infernal young scoundrel who only wants 
to set her against her father?” 

“O papal that’s not true — he never 
would do that; and if the mare isn’t safe—’’ 

“The mare is safe, I tell yoal” shonted 
the old man; “and if you don’t ride her, 
you shall not ride at all—there I” 

“But, papa—” began the girl. 

“Hold your tongue; if you are too great 
a coward to ride, say so, and stop at home.” 

Georgie turned very white, and set her 
Ups bard. 

“I am no coward, as you know,” she 
said, below her breath; and then sat down 
and poured herself out a cup of tea with • 
trembling hand, and began nibbUng a bit of 
dry toast. 

Ho more was said. The horses came 
round to the door. Standing on the door¬ 
step, ready to mount, Georgia tamed raaad 
and made one last appeal to her father. 

“ Let me have the chestnut just for to- 
day, papa,” she said, entreatingly. 

The squire buttoned his gloves in sUenoe, 
with a frown on his brow, before he an¬ 
swered her. The whole thing, he said to 
himself, was a plant—just a dodge for that 
good-for-nothing young pauper to set bis 
own daughter against him—if he did not 
make a stand now at once, there would bo 
no end of this sort of thing. 

“Let me have the chestnut,” pleaded 
Georgie once more. He losked at her for 
one minute angrily, and then said shortly, 
“Hoi” 

Georgie pat her band on the pommel and 
her foot in Davis’s outstretched hand, and 
vaulted lightly on to the brown mare’s back. 

“You see she goes quietly enough,” said 
her father, when they bad gone for sOme 
Uttle way along the road, and the mare had 
shown no signs of mUbehavloorV 

" yya are not off yet!” answered Qebigfej’ 
tyith a snUle.. And then she made an'eflort 
to talk about thie weather and the state of 
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the grotmd, as if nothing untoward had 
pass^ between them. 

She shook ofl her vague apprehensions, 
which, after all, did not amount to nervous¬ 
ness, and with the fresh air and the pleas¬ 
ant exercise her spirits came back and her 
vexation wore off. 

She was too good a horsewoman to be in 
reality in the least afraid. If it had not 
been her lover who had warned her, she 
would probably have laughed at the warn¬ 
ing she had received. After all, thought 
Georgie, rousing herself from her depres¬ 
sion with an effort, with such good nerve 
and such a iinn seat as she had, and so ac¬ 
customed as she was to ride every sort of 
animal, there could not be much risk for 
her, whatever bad qualities her horse might 
have. 

By the time they had reached the “King’s 
Head,’’ a wayside public-house where the 
meet was to be held, she was too busy greet¬ 
ing friends, congratulating everybody on 
the thaw, discussing the chance of foxes, 
and the possibilities of a run, to think very 
much of Wattle’s letter and its warning. 

Juliet Blair was not out—a fact which 
Qeorgle was sorry for, as she had not seen 
her for some days; but there were plenty 
of men to crowd round and talk to her, 
for her well-known splendid riding secured 
her many admirers in the hunting-field. 

There were no carriages full of ladies and 
no dawdling at the meet on this occasion— 
strict business was attended toi 

The covert was drawn, a fox soon found, 
and then—off and away I 

'The brown mare behaved well during the 
early part of the day. True, she was some¬ 
what fresh and excitable; she kicked at 
starting, refused once or twice, and bucked 
in a manner which would have unseated a 
less perfect rider; but, on the whole, she 
was not at all unmanageable in Georgie’s 
strong little bands. 

The afternoon was drawing in when, just 
as the squire was thinking of bringing the 
day’s sport to a close, a fresh fox was start¬ 
ed, and the hounds set off at a good pace 
straight in the direction of Sotheme Court. 

The squire and Sir George Ellison were 
riding side by side well in front; only seven 
of the field were left, following close on the 
hounds, when straight in front of them, 
crossing their line at right angles, with her 
head well down and her tall up, shot the 
brown mare at a terrific pace, Georgie, with 


teeth set, sitting like a rock, buthqving evi¬ 
dently lost all control over her. 

“All right 1’’ she shouted back, as she 
passed, turning her head for one instant in 
the direction of her father. 

“That mare has bolted with your daugh¬ 
ter, Travers,” said Sir George. 

“ She’s all right—she knows what to do,” 
said the squire, looking after her a little- 
anxiously, but keeping on his own way- 
after the hounds. 

Ajid a momentary wish passed through 
his mind that Wattie Ellison were there to- 
go and see after her. 

A groom with a second horse was fol¬ 
lowing a little way behind. The squire 
turned round, and waved his arm to the- 
man to follow after his daughter. When 
they got over the fence into the next field 
the squire craned his neck forwards, and 
saw his daughter’s slight figure, two fields- 
off, being carried away in the opposite 
direction. 

“She’ll go alongDallertonBottom,” said 
he to his companion. 

“Dallerton Bottom 1” repeated Sir 
George, and reined up his horse with a sud¬ 
den jerk that sent him on to his haunches; 

The squire stopped too, with a bewildered 
face. “What?” he said, in a puzzled way 
and then suddenly he struck bis hand to hie 
forehead and cried out wildly: 

“QbodGodI the gravel-pits I” 

Hot a word more passed between them.. 
With one accord they turned their horses’ 
heads, and pressed madly, eagerly forwards 
in the direction in which the brown mare- 
had now utterly disappeared in the gather¬ 
ing twilight. 

Fainter and fainter waxed the sounds of 
the hunt—faster and faster flew the gray 
hedges, and the shadowy woods, and the 
fiat even-colored fields as they sped by them; 
butu^e on their steeds and strain their 
eyes as they would, still there was no sign,, 
no sound of her they sought! 

And when at last, frantic with an unspok¬ 
en fear, they flung themselves from their 
horses and rushed in an agony of terror to 
gaze down over the yawning edge of the 
long row of disused gravel-pits that 
stretched half across the sheep-dotted mead¬ 
ow—what was it that they saw? 

Down at the bottom a dark writhing ob-; 
ject, but dimly seen through the gloom of 
evening—the brown mare in her dying 
struggles. And close beside, a small figure 
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crtubed and crumpled np face downwards 
open the dark damp epr&Trand giUte mor 
tionlees. 

OHAPTBB XV. 

IKE SH^OW OF DSiXS. 

JuxJST Blaib was sitting alone in the 
gloom oi the twilight, with her face pressed 
against the window, her eyes fixed on the 
damp shadowy garden without, and her 
thoughts very far away. 

She was thinking of Hugh Fleming. 
Alas I when was she not thinking of him 
now? She was thinking that every minute 
she lived, and every breath she drew, were 
carrying him further and further away from 
her, more hopelessly out of her life; and, as 
she thought, slow miserable tears welled 
slowly up into her dark eyes, and dropped 
down unheeded upon her lap, heavily one 
after the other, like thunder drops in 
summer. 

And then she thought of that other girl 
whom he had left alone behind, when be 
had gone out to India once before—only she 
had been left in her grave. 

“■Would God I too had been left there I” 
she cried bitterly, to herself. 

How much happier that dead girl had 
been than she was 1 To her had come no 
doubts, no spumed crushed feelings, no 
agonies of hopeless separation; up to the 
last she had known no shadow over her 
love, no uncertainties in her glad young 
hopes, Her death must have been so sud¬ 
den, so instantaneous, that probably she 
had been spared every pang of terror, every 
pain of parting; and yet, for hundreds who 
would pity poor dead Annie Chalmers, not 
one.prohably would pity the rich handsome 
Juliet Blair, whose life was before her. 
Whose world was her own, and whose heart 
wasdeadi 

The garden into which she stared with 
blinded hopeless eyes, that saw not the ob¬ 
jects on which they rested, grew grayer and 
dimmer. One by one the more distant trees 
and shrubs on the lawn sank away in the 
blackness of the coming night, and the bare 
bushes in tbs garden, lit up faintly by the 
firelight from- the room, gleamed weirdly 
out, like the gaunt tree shadows in Gustave 
Bore’s, pictures, against the dark back¬ 
ground beyond. 

- And as. Juliet rose from the window, with 


a little shiver at the dreary prospect, there 
came the sound of hoiaea’ 
at full gallop up the #iae to the Innt’^oor, 
and, with a ioQd clangihg pea), t^e hA)l heU 
was violently rung. 

■With a thrill of unaccountable appcehen- 
sion, she threw open the door into the ball 
and listened, and at the same time Ufs. 
Blair, appearing on the staircase, called out 
nervously to her: 

“■What is It?’’ 

The men servants had already gone to the 
door, and in another instant old ffiggs came 
hurriedly back across the hall to find his 
mistress. She made a step forward to meet 
him, 

“■Whois it, Higgs?’’ 

“It’s Sir George Ellison’s groom, miss; 
and Omiss, he says there has been an 
accident 1’’ 

“An accident 1” cried Miss Blair, falter- 
ingly, whilst her stepmother ran hastily 
down stairs to hear. “ Who is hurt, Higgs? 
is it Sir George?” 

“ O no, miss—it is poor Miss Travers; 
and it was close by, in the field just below 
the village, that it happened, and so they 
are bringing her here, poor young lady I” 

Juliet uttered one cry of dismay, and then 
her presence of mind came back to her. 
Without a moment’s hesitation she went 
out to the door, and ordered the groqm to 
ride off with the utmost speed to the town 
to summon Dr. Ramsden; then she sept for 
Mrs, Fearsethe housekeeper; and a room, 
on the ground floor, which was occasiouEdiy.. 
used as a bachelor's bedroom, was hastily- 
got ready, Juliet running about and holpr 
ing the maids, and superintending every ar¬ 
rangement herself, ^th blanched cheeks 
and a beating heart. 

She did not dare to think in what condi¬ 
tion her poor little friend would be brought 
to her house. She had just gathered from 
the groom that Georgia was not killed; but 
she knew well that she must be very much 
hurt, as much by the man’s frightened face 
as by bis saying that they were carrying her 
up to the house on a hurdle. 

Meanwhile 2Irs, Blair sat uselessly trem¬ 
bling and wringing her hands on the lovi'est 
step of the stairs, with Ernestine standing 
over her, plying her with eal volatile and 
smelling-salts, it made Juliet angry to see 
them there. She stopped for one moment 
as she sped past them With ber:ainDS foU of 
pillows, wd ^d impaden<jy:: ■ 
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“B ;oiir mietteu is ill,- Smeetine, take 
her np stalls at ones Into her awn room, 
and Widt upon her there. You ate very 
much in the way where you are; I cannot 
have any falntlngs and hysterics going on,-” 
and she passed on. 

“Ah, yon have no heart, Juliet,” whim¬ 
pered Mrs. Blair, afiectedly; “nothing 
seems to upset you. My nerves are so shak¬ 
en by this dreadful—dreadful—” 

“ Come into your room, madam,” inter¬ 
rupted Ernestine, thinking it wise to take 
Miss Blair’s hint; “ it would be terrible for 
yon to be here when the poor demoiselle 
arrives.” 

“O no—noi I couldn’t see her I” cried 
her mistress, clinging hysterically to her; 
“take me away I” 

And Ernestine did take her away safely 
up to her own bedroom, where in time a 
strong cup of tea and a couple of nice hot 
buttered muffins cfiectually restored her 
equanimity. 

And presently they brought her into the 
house. From the mist and darkness of the 
winter evening, into the light and warmth 
and sweet scents of exotic plants in the hall, 
came the hurdle, with its living suffering 
freight, slowly, carefully carried between 
two men. Close behind, with a white 
scared face and chattering teeth, half 
dragged along, half supported by Sir George 
Ellison's strong arm, tottering and stum¬ 
bling at every step, and staring in front of 
him with fixed crazy-looking eyes, came 
Squire Travers. Three or four gentlemen, 
with frightened awestruck faces, followed 
them, to see if they could be of any use. 

And thus it was that Georgie Travers was 
borne over that doorway through which she 
had so often passed before -sometimes trip¬ 
ping in lightly in her habit, jumping up tho 
stone steps two at a time; sometimes more 
soberly following in the wake of her parents, 
in all the sheen of her silken evening- gar¬ 
ments; sometimes with soft laughter, if she 
came in with others; or sometimes whis¬ 
tling a merry little tune below her breath, 
if she came in alone. 

Often and often had she come up those 
steps and entered that hall before, but never 
as she comes In now, 

Georgia lies stretched flat out on the hur¬ 
dle, half covered by her father’s scarlet bunt¬ 
ing-coat. SbeiSDOtanconscions; her eyes, 
big and blue, are very wide open, and on 
her deathly white face there are neverthe¬ 


less two crimson fever patches, onemneither 
cheek—for they had poured half a flask 
of, brandy down her throat when they first 
found her. 

As she catches sight of Joliet coming to 
meet her, she begins to speak, weakly, wan- 
deringly, with fever-stricken rapidity. 

“ O, is that yon, Juliet? I can’t think 
what they are bringing me here for. I am 
not hurt badly, you know—only bruised 
and stiff. Do tell papa I am not hurt I 
know I could walk if they would let me try. 

I can’t be hurt, you know, because I don’t 
feel any pain to speak of—only so stiff. I’m 
just bruised and shaken a bit. It I could 
have got the mare’s head round in time!— 
but I am not hurt, Juliet; do tell papa I am 
not hurt.” 

And then they got her into the bedroom 
that was prepared for her; but when they 
lifted her off the hurdle on to the bed, she 
fainted dead away. 

After a very little while Dr. Bamsden 
came dashing up to the door in his dogcart, 
and putting every one out of the room save 
Mrs. Pearse, who was a useful sensible wo¬ 
man, and had been accustomed to illness, 
he proceeded to examine his patient. 

Sir George Ellison, and the one or two 
friends who lingered hoping to hear a favor¬ 
able account, waited in tbe dining-room, 
where Higgs, mindful even in the midst of 
the general confusion of the traditional hos¬ 
pitality of Sotheme Court, brought forth 
tbe best sherry and a round of cold beef, 
and pressed the downcast guests to allay the 
pangs of hunger and thirst. 

Juliet took the squire into her own little 
morning-room. There, with her own hands, 
firm but gentle, she fetched him a glass of 
wine, and cut him a tiny sandwich; and 
though at first he shook his head, somehow 
she persuaded him to take them. 

“ You must keep up your strength, dear 
Mr. Travers; for her sake,” she whispered; 
aud tbe squire obeyed her, and took the 
much-needed refreshment from her hands 
like a child. 

“She will die— I know she will die 1” he 
said, looking up piteously at her with his 
horror-stricken eyes. 

“ O no, don’t say thatl wait to see what. 
Dr. Bamsden thinks,” she said, soothingly. 
“ She said herself she was not in pain.” 

" If you had seen her at first,” he said, 
with a shudder; “and thehel^t it.waslr- 
thirty feet at tbe least; and tbe mare—corse 
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herl—was killed. And it was all my taalt. 
Coor-Imadakerildetiiabrater’ Andtihen 
he Udd his head down on the table in front 
of him, and groaned aloud. And so they 
waited. 

Would the doctor never come out of the 
sick room? At most it was only twenty 
minutes, and yet never did twenty minutes 
pass so slowly! 

The old man sat quite still in front of the 
table, with his head bowed down on bis 
arms; and Joliet stood.by him, now and 
then stroking the poor gray head softly with 
her gentle hand, or stooping down to whis¬ 
per something—some soothing loving word, 
some fragment of a prayer, or some pitiful 
helpful text from the Bible—anything that 
came into her head. Heaven knows if it 
did him any good, or even if he heard it— 
probably not; yet, in a dim vague way, it 
gave him patience, and helped him over the 
agonizing suspense of those awful twenty 
minutes. 

And then Hr, Bamsden came in. He 
was a gray-haired man, with keen clever 
dark eyes and a kindly expression. He had 
known Georgie Travers from her childhood. 
What he had to say of her was certainly 
very grievous to Mm, more especially when 
the hard words must be said to an old friend 
like the squire, 

“ I have made her a little more comfort¬ 
able. I trust she will sleep,” he began, 
nervously. 

Tell me the truth, Bamsden,” said the 
squire; “ I’d rather know the worst at once.” 

“ 1 am afraid, my dear friend, that the 
truth is the worst—the very worst!” he an¬ 
swered, in a very low voice. 

“Yon mean, she must die?” 

And the doctor nodded. 

' The old man staggered back-with a groan, 
and leant against Uie wall with his face in 
his hands; but Juliet burst forth earnestly. 

“It is impossible—quite impossible,.at 
her age, and with her constitution. I will 
not believe itl We must send to Loudon. 
I will telegraph at once. Tell me whom to 
send for. Hr, Bamsden—anyone you like; 
but more advice we must have, and the very 
best that can be got.” 

“ My dear young lady,” said the doctor, 
laying his hand on her arm to detain her, 
lor she had already gone to the door, “ you 
may send for every doctor in London, but 
they could not save her. It is a perfectly 
hopeless case—her spine is dislocatedl” 


And then Juliet, too, fell back in despair. 

; “.You had better go to her, Mr. Travers,” 
said Hr. Bamsden, turning to the old man; 
“she was asking for yon; and had you not 
better send for Mrs. Travers?” 

“ Yes—yes, of course. Juliet, you will 
see to that, wont you?” said the squire, 
rousing himself; and then he added in a 
frightened whisper, “ she is away from 
home, a long way off. Will there be time, 
do you think?” 

“Yes; she may last about twenty-four 
hours. We must be very thankful that she 
lain no pain; and I don’t think she will 
suffer much. She is perfectly conscious, 
only a little light-headed at intervals, from 
feverishness.” 

All night long Juliet and the squire sat 
by Georgia’s sick bed, one on each side. 
She lay very quiet, wandering a little somer 
times, but for the most part dozing uneasily, 
in short fitful snatches. But neither of her 
watchers closed an eye all night. 

Huringthe silence of that long vigil, in 
the gloom of the darkened room, lighted 
cnly by the shaded lamp and the faint red 
dicker of the flreli^t, there passed through 
the squire’s mind many sad and bitter re¬ 
flections. 

He saw plainly now how hardly and sel¬ 
fishly he bad treated bis favorite child, and 
how gentle and dutiful she had been in her 
submission to him. With deep self-re¬ 
proaches, be recalled his obstinacy and bad 
temper; he remembered how, by calling her 
a coward, he had goaded her on to ride the 
brute that killed her; and ever the words, 
“It is my doing—all my doing! ’ formed 
the miserable refrain of his thoughts. 

When the morning broke, Georgie opened 
her eyes and spoke. 

“Papal” 

“Yes, my darling?” 

“ I think I am going to die 1 tell me if I 
am?” 

“ O my darling chlldl” began the squire 
in a broken voice; and she interrupted him 
quickly, 

“Never mind, papa. I know it, Poor 
papal” and she stroked the gray head that 
lay bowed down on the bed beside her. 
“Poor papal lam so sorry for you; but 
you know it was a thing nobody could tell. 
I never should have believed that I couldn’t 
hold the mare. Hou’t fret about it; It 
couldn’t be helped. What has become of 
her?” 
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“The mare?” 

“Test” 

“ She is dead,” answered the sqaiie, and 
a strong shudder at the recollection of that 
awfnl leap shook the little helpless frame. 
Presently she spoke again. 

“ Ton would not mind my seeing Wattie 
now—would yon, papa?” 

“My darling, no. Shall I send for him?” 

“Tes; send for him, and for Cis too, at 
once,” she answered. 

Juliet slipped from the room to send o& 


the telegram, and Geotgie seemed satisfied 
and dozed again. 

There was a htuhed suspense over tiie 
whole bouse. The servants went about on 
tiptoe; the doors were softly shut; the 
numberless neighbors who, as soon as day 
dawned, sent or came themselves to inquire, 
went round by the back way; not a bell 
was rung; not a voice was heard above a 
whisper; for over Sotherne Court bung a 
deep and awful shadow—the shadow of the 
angel of death. 

[to be COSnNUEB.] 
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THEIR MUTUAL EXPERIENCE. 

BY ELLEN E. KENYON. 


Hiss Fenible sat in her cozy parlor^ await* 
ing, with fluttering lieart anil thuugiitful 
visage, the coming of Mr. Crajiuif, her long* 
devoted lover. 

Since the halcyon days of s.weet sixteen, 
when he and she vere next^oor neighbors, 
and he, bashful fellow! used to blush and 
stammer when he asked her to ^o to a con¬ 
cert or a sociable, he had been to her the 

particular friend ’ necessary to a young 
lady’s social equipment. 

Since then, howerer, he had become so 
accusiomed to her companionship, that the 
blushes had forgotten the way to the brown¬ 
er cheek, or hid tiiemseives beneath the 
thicker growth of whiskers.*' " 

Further than this, however, the provoking 
creature had failed to improve as he ought 
to have done. For more than ten years 
Miss Penible bad been expecting him to 
propose, and still be seemed contented with 
his position of ** particular friend.” At 
any rate, he had not as yet summoned 
courage to better it, though she had given 
him many intimations that such a thing 
was possible. 

But the last time he called he had seemed 
80 increasingly affectionate, and had spoken 
so insinuatingly of a happiness more com¬ 
plete than that afforded by friendship, that 
Miss Penible’s fluttering heart had fluttered 
more timidly than ever with a sensation of 
an approaching crisis, and for the. hun¬ 
dredth time she asked herself, > 7 -' 

** What shall 1 say if he rhally does pro¬ 
pose?” 

But the long-postponed declaration was 
destined once more to recede into the indef¬ 
inite future. Sylvia’s younger brother, 
enthusiastic over his first pr^Idential vote, 
and oblivious to the fact that something 
particular might be taking place that even¬ 
ing, entered to talk politics with Mr. Crain- 
tif at the most inopportuna moment lie 
could have chosen. 

Mr. Craintif was not, as his name would 
seem to indicate, a coward in politics. It 
was only in love that even his tongue lack¬ 
ed heroism. He defended Tilden manfully 
against a host of accusations, and kept his 


ground firmly against the fiery spirit of a 
more youthful voter. 

But how dull for Sylvia to sit there, and 
hear them discuss.the respective merits and 
demerits of opposing candidates, when her 
heart had been erewhile so full of tender 
expectancy 1 ^ . 

The election was a bore; and she hoped it 
would be a rainy day, so that a Democratic 
victory might fi^y punish her Republican 
brother for ids infatuation. She had al¬ 
ways beard it said Uiat a rainy day favored 
the Democrats, bec&use Republican patriot¬ 
ism was too feeble to stand a welting. 

*^Just like their'loud pretensions 1” she 
exclaimed inwardly, weary one with 
noisy arguments about party principles; 
and then, when the time comes to show 
their public spirit, to stay in the house out 
of the rain. If I Iiad a duty that way, I’d 
make less noise^ but I ’d votel” 

Still, when it was all over, she felt it ** a 
great relief ” to have the decisive moment 
of her life put off an evening or two. She 
would have time to consider, not only what 
to say, but also how to say it. 

As she and Adolphus parted at the door 
that evening, an unusual pressure of the 
hands seemed to say,—'on his part, **To be 
continued;” and onrhers, emphatically, 
our next.” v 

And DOW, for all.the time that bad been 
granted her for^preparation, she was in a 
worse flutter than ever, expecting him. 

As a prosy method of calming herself, she 
sat down to the piano, and tried the scales; 
but her fingers blundered nervously, and 
she had to leave off.^ They obeyed her bet¬ 
ter when she dlre 9 ted them in a series cf 
tender chords. S^ill, an occasional false 
note warned her lest Mr. Craindf should 
come just in time to ca.tc^ a diawfd. 

Site arose, and bent over Picturesque 
America,” lying open upon the centre-ta¬ 
ble. 

Just then be rang. 

Supposing her position to be graceful, she 
did not cliaiige it; and presently Mr. Crain¬ 
tif was ushered into the room. 
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She t^ej| gfetitirig h>ni ^Hh' a ^ile 
and a bliuti;'wljlct lat^i'‘8jnip'l!om of em- 
han^ssmeni^ manifeStiy'(^n'6‘ibu'ted to the 
graceful ease with which' he led her to a 
Matj'M'd'slaiibaed'hlmBelf beslde her. ' 

‘ «‘A'—you were pliylng before 1 came In, 
i think,” he began. ' 

■ * i?' why,' no r i was deeply' interested 

in those lovely engravings of 'Ihe TO'semite 
i showed'you the other evening'. They are 
so beautiful', ihkt I never weary of studying 
them.” ' 

“As I came up^ the. street, t thought I 
heard music.” ' ' ■ ' ' , , ' 

“ ohll had'been tfylng'the'scale8''shortly 
before! 'Perhaps you walk^ sloWly. But 
—^really — my gng'ers trembled soT could 
n’t.play.” ^ ” , . ,. 

She supplemented this oBsetyallon'with 
another charming blush, and' hpstily add- 

. — - ' . . , 

“It’s so cold,you know, this evening; 

indeed, quite ehlveiy, as litile Aggie ex¬ 
presses it.”. . ' . 

■ “I hope you will find it warmer, how t 
am here,” smd Mh Cr^ntif, with a smile 
full of tender meaning. ! 

feally, his witticisms were'iaking quite a 
pleasant'turn., ■ _ , , , 

But it wduld hot'do to meet him niore 
than half ,way, Miss Penible .chose to be 
coquettish. , . , , ,. , 

, “On the cohtm^j” she''replied,'with a 
spucy shake of the head, which would have 
been eminehtiy becoming ten yews' ago; “I 
tfiink you have brought in a Ire'sh supply of 
cold air. ! i shail have tp t^ dh h little 
more heat.’’ . / 

'i Jpst then it'fiashe'd across Mss Peuible’s 
agitated mind that it was pot a,pold evening 
alt,,ali;r 7 -lp,,fact, aye^ mild one; >he pre- 
cedingmonth havihg'used'up alfthe' yeai^s' 
fall sppply. pf^c,old weather,. 

Nevertliieless, she fumbled a lUlle with 
the register, pretending to poM what was 
not,Jh,ere, and then,^ate^ hfrselt upon the 
piaptKstoql,, wh.frBiSll? ,dp.“i4 fsh® her coni- 
paniph. Of turn’ afonnd a:^d the keys, 

as occasiptt dyippndpd., .-j , 

“I was a csiko to ask you to play,” re- 
iparkadb,ef„yi,Qguent,loyer... , 

, “ Did jfqn ask.me. ,tq, ,p|ay,? Keally r rer. 

' . ■'■' tha,t it was his 

time; 

'’^ell, 1 meant 

to.”' 

“And why was your intention foolfshP’ 


torted. ]^sp F ewih'hr 
tpfn. tpl^fien^uspd by this 


she demanded,'With ah'arch'threkt'ih her 
voice.' “ComeI -explain yourself, if yon 

please,”' " ‘ " ' . 

“ Why, were n’t you sitting beside'tne 
here? and; if I had let playing albne,-you 
Would have been here'yet.” ’ ' 

‘•phi” exclaimed Miss Penible depreca^ 
tingiy, wheeling about, and running an'hr- 
p'egglo. 

' 'Mr. Craintlf thought her manners were 
unusually shy; tonight; for all her saucl- 
ness; and, for the fiftieth time, the thought 
of proposing to herbntered his mind. 

But that was a step'to be gravely cOnSld' 
erbd before taken, and-there was plenty of 
time to' inake up his mind about It. It 
would not do to risk putting an end-to their 
long friendship by any act of Impulslve'fbol- 
isbnes's. 

Her coyness made him feel wonderfully 
comfortable, and he launched forth into 
conversation on various indifferent topids, 
drifting farther and farther from the tender 
theine which filled the dioughts of Miss 
renlble.' ...■>■ 

Was he never coming to the point? Did 
n’t he'idean to propose, after all? Or'was 
he keeping it for the last precious moments 
at the door? Or was- he womlerihg'hbw 
best to approach the subject, arid endeavor¬ 
ing to hide his difficulty by an unusual flow 
df talk? Perhaps It w'ould bo as Well to 
help him a little. ' 

■ “Mr. Craintlf,” she said, after some'con¬ 
sideration, '■ whaifever yott dame here to say 
tonight, I begyou will sayit right out, with¬ 
out fear or favor.” 

She added the last Words, in the ho'pe 
that their witty botliid would prove en-' 
gaging,''and'smiled s'Weetlybrt him as she 

spoke. ' ■ . ' ^ ... 

Mr. Cralritif looked mildly aslpilishdd. 
“Why—I—really, I had nothingpartic-' 
lilar to say;” he stammered forth.' 

“ Do yoii mean to Say that you ckme here 
tonight with nothing weighty and unusual' 
on your mind?*’ said Miss Penible, empfaar 
sliiug eich 'word,' and iharklrig it off with a' 
liod of the head, Whlld bdr hands lay In her 
lap, clasped, as 'if thdy drily waltdd'for an 
afflitaailve answer as'a'slgriai to rise iit the 
air with'astoitlshmenf; pnd la slferilflcaut 
look of “ Is It possible?” sdalidlied her mis- 
erabld confpanidn' thrdugh'hrid'thrdrigh. ' 
Poof' MK' Craintlfi 'En'ydloped 'lb edrifn-' 
sidri''Wlilch' pe^ w'd'riie''cdilifdnJd'd^ With' 
every nod of her head;’eyi!i]^ gWilMf of'hdd' 
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eye, every word she spoke, he sat in agony, 
unable to Irame.an answer, yet feeling that 
one of some kind was absolutely required of 
him. 

“I — I was — about to remark, simply,” 
he faltered out at last, and then came to a 
sudden stand-still. 

What was he about to remark? What 
bad be been talking about when she so 
strangely changed the subject? It had 
quite slipped his memory, whatever it had 
been, 

“Say it, Adolphus! say iti” nodded Hiss 
Fenible encouragingly. 

If he bad said it, she would probably 
have fainted in his arms, from sheer aston¬ 
ishment, the next moment. 

“Eeally, I—just came to see you,” Mr. 
Craintif managed to assert presently. “ That 
was all.” 

“That was alii” repeated Miss Fenible, 
remorseless coldness in her tones, and scorn 
written plainly on her features. Indeed, 
the sweetest of smiles, disappearing from a 
bright countenance, ieft a very disgusted 
one. 

“Yes, that was all,” said Adolphus 
faintly. 

“And to hear me play, perhaps?” amend¬ 
ed Miss Fenible, with cutting sarcasm in 
her tone. 

“ Yes, of course I should like to hear you 
play,” ventured Adolphus, wondering what¬ 
ever he bad done to deserve all this,torture, 
and hoping she would now remove that ter¬ 
rible gaze from his exceedingly uncomfortar 
ble person. 

Miss Fenible turned energetically, with a 
reckless toss of the liead, and dashed oS 
Into “ La Chatelaine Waltz.” She was no 
longer nervous. She was calm with the 
calmness of despair. Mo false, jarring notes 
now. 

Shortly afterward, she had the pleasure of 
bowing Mr. Craintif coldly out of the front 
door. 

From the look of cynicism which gave 
expression to her face when she returned to 
her cozy parlor, one wquid have supposed 
that misanthropy b^ entered her heart, to 
the exclusion of all softer feelings. But 
one would have been very much mistaken 
in forming such a judgment. She was mere¬ 
ly out of all patience, with Mr. Craintif, 
while toward tlie rest of mankind her 
friendly sentiment were as yet unmarred 
by one streak of r^alioe. 


“ I wonder, if be thin^ this can go on 
forever!” she exclaimed indignantly. 

Then she sat gazing at fh'o piano keys a 
long time in silence. 

“I have itl” she crie^ at last, while the 
light of a new and brilliant idea illumined 
her countenance, ‘‘i bave never made 
him jealous. I ’ll try that, and see. ii that' 
will bring him to bis senses,” 

Upon that, she arose, well satisfied with 
the bright originality of her plan, closed the 
piano, and left the room. ’ 

Behold the result. , 

The next time Mr. Craintif cailecl, he 
found Mr. Taylor, a young man of severely 
auburn hair of the mbst dashing'hue, en¬ 
gaged in close conversation with the object 
of his, Mr. Craihtirs, affections. .. 

Mr. Taylor had a waxed mustache, of the 
most stunning description, to match bis 
hair in color; his immaculate white vest 
was of the very latest cut;’hi8 shiny patent- 
leather boots were the neatest'fit imagina¬ 
ble; and, in addition to this, when the fact 
is remembered that he had been to dancing- 
school five terms, and knew all the tricks 
with bis feet which couid pose his slender 
figure to advantage, — as also the most art¬ 
istic way of crossing his legs when in a sit¬ 
ting posture, — you have a complete picture 
of Mr. Taylor. 

He was, indeed, a very dangerous rival; 
and Mr. Craintif felt bis heart— which had 
been in his mou^, ready for utterancei all 
the way to Sylvia's — sink to the Very toes 
of his boots; where, by the way, there was 
more room for it than it. would have found 
in the toes of Mr. Taylor’s boots.' But then, 
being a bigger, heart than Mr, Taylor's, it 
was positively necessary that tnofe room 
should be left there to provide for its possi¬ 
ble descent in case of depressing circum¬ 
stances, ' '■ 

However, all this is not exactly to the 
point 

Mr. Craintif had really meant to propose 
that evening. He felt pretty safe in' doing 
so now, he and Sylvia had known'each oth¬ 
er so long, and the had certainly treated' 
him . with marked favor thronghOnt their 
acquaintanee. ' ‘ ’ ' ' ' 

'True, he had “meant to propose” many 
times before, aiid bad let many aUspieious 
moments slip by unimjlroved. ^erhhps to¬ 
night would have slipped by timllarly ■ to' 
the others, ev4n had he'found Miss Fehlble 
alone. 
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As it Was'. of -coni^, pfoposlhg was en¬ 
tirely oit'of Ihe'g'O'wloh;' wri even if Mr. 
Taylor weilt Wiy eiarly lu th'e eyenlhg, the 
mere f^tl df liis'bhving ’ been there at aU 
was sufflclenttb ret/ive aij of Mr. Cralnl^s 
abbbis'and nnhertalntles, and ft wonld re¬ 
quire more'than one serene interview with 
his beloved to restbri his easily shaken self- 
coofidenbel 

But Mr. Taylor did not go away early in 
the evening.' He sat and talked with Syl¬ 
via, selfishly ■ monopolizing her attention, 
except that eveiy once in a while he or she 
addressed a condescending question or re¬ 
mark to Mr. CralntlS; sat there, and talked 
about nothing, as If his sole end and aim 
were to slnlply outstay that injured gentle¬ 
man. 

Poor A.doIphus sat too, and made bis 
mental notes on their conversation and de¬ 
portment. Some of the mental notes fool¬ 
ish; but then the apparataa for making 
them was weak. Indeed Overything con¬ 
cerned was weak, even to Mr. Taylor’s voice 
and Mr, CraintiPs resolution, which latter 
was not strong enough to take him away 
until he had endured two hours of this 
dreadful misery. 

'When he did Uke his leave, however, 
Miss Fenibie’s freezing farewell at the door, 
so different from her usual “ Good-night,” 
acted upon him with the bracing effect of a 
cool, crisp breeze. With sudden energy, he 
started off on a'brisk walk down the street, 
and had by many blocks passed the corner 
where he should have turned before he dis¬ 
covered his mistake. 

Inwardly he felt the reverse of exhilara¬ 
tion. *‘She loves another I” wm the bur¬ 
den hf his sad thought, with occasionally a 
slight yariationj as “It was all a dream,— 
a beautiful, beautiful dreamf' 

Then he thonght with gratitude of Syl¬ 
via’s kindness in letting him know the ut¬ 
ter hopelessness of his aspirations before ha 
bad gone so far as to throw hlmseif at her 
feet, 

"She is an.angeir’ he murmured enthu¬ 
siastically; “so different from the graceless 
coquettes .yrho lure men on to declarations 
of love just ior the proud and selfish gratifi¬ 
cation of spurning the proffered affection, 
and counting, their offers. Sylvia must 
hayp perceived the character of my senti¬ 
ments lowntd 9hly recently; for bow 
suddenly her manner has changed! —from 
the sweet friendliness of last week to the 


cold arid distant formality bii tonjght. I 
might have teown before, though; ,for what 
ain I, compared with he? Me 'iyeuid gracq 
a million.” i, 

It will he inferred from'this that Mr, 
Craintif was a clutnay'fellow, little skilled 
in the reading of femihlhe heElrts through 
the medium of feminine actions'. 

“It is evident,” he went oh fn thought, 
“ that my Visits have been painful to her. 
And she shall be pained no more by me,” 
he added, firmly compressing his lips. “I 
will put myself out of her way, — by despe¬ 
rate means, if necessary.” 

Here Mr, Craintif found that he had pass¬ 
ed bis street, and was going at headlong 
speed toward the river. His first impulse 
was to turn back; but second thought whis¬ 
pered, — 

“ Why not go on, and end it all at once 
and forever?” 

First thought won the day, however; for 
Mr. Craintif was a moral man, and suicide 
was a crime. Besides, it would break Syl¬ 
via’s heart to know that he had destroyed 
himself on her account. 

Hevertbeless, he was bent upon perform¬ 
ing some act which would effectually place 
him beyond the temptation of further an¬ 
noying Sylvia with his unwelcome presence 
at her house. 

He pondered the subject for a week, at 
the end of which time an inspiration came 
to him. Loneliness, may have suggested 
the thought. He determined to advertise 
for a wife. 

It was a brilliant resolve, — perhaps a 
rash one. Still, be could not lose much 
now by any course of action; for what hap¬ 
piness could possibly await him, now that 
Sylvia no longer filled his future? He felt 
the necessity, however, of pondering the 
subject another week before irrevocably 
committing himself. 

Meanwhile Sylvia sat in her cozy parlor, 
evening after evening, expecting his coming 
in vain. 

Poor Sylvia! she began to wish she had 
not adopted the “rival” plan. Jealousy 
is an edged tool: she had played with it, 
and cut herself. But, worse than ail, she 
had cut him deeper still, — dear Adolphus! 

“■What if he should despair entirely?” 
she thought anxiously, “Timid, foolish 
fellow 1 It would be just like him. I 
might have relented a little at the door, at 
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least,, and not have sent him away gulte 
broken-hearted.” 

Two weeks .passed by, , and Sylvia’s re¬ 
morse was torhlng to resentment, 

‘.’He could n’t have thought much of me 
to be alienated so easily,” she thought with 
indignation. “After all, 1 might better 
have placed my Sections tipon some one 
else less stupid and unmanageable. And >t 
is not too late even now,” she added, with 
a scornful toss of the head. “ I will marry 
some one else.” 

Who the some one else was to be was a 
question less easily solved. There were 
reasons why Mr. Taylor was entirely out of 
the question. 

Miss Penlble had been out all the after¬ 
noon attending to church duties, and it was 
on the way home that she determined to 
“ marry some one else.” 

She went up-stairs, arid laid off her hat 
and shawl. Then, at the sound of the tea- 
bell, she descended to her evening meal. 
Under her plate lay a letter directed in his 
hand. She started, blushed, and hid it in 
her pocket until such time as she could pe¬ 
ruse it alone. 

After tea, she repaired to her cozy parlor, 
and opened the precious missive so fraught 
with fate to her eager expeetation. Here it 
is, verbatim: — 

“My Angel of the Past, — I love thee, and 
because I love thee have I left thee. Thou 
didst not covet tids acknowledgment of thy 
sway; nevertheless I count it rny glorious 
privilege to proclaim thee mistress of my 
heart, though I ne’er may hold a place in 
thine. When I saw thee last I realized the. 
hopelessness or my hopes; and, believe me, 
the desperation of my despair was over¬ 
whelming. I believed thou liadst discerned 
my secret, and that the sight of my unfor¬ 
tunate countenance must lienceforth be 
painful to thy compassionate, but, alas! un¬ 
loving eyes. I therefore made a vow that I 
would nevermore intrude myself upon thy 
happy solitude; and, to fortify myself 
against temptation, have since taken a step 
which will forever, preclude the possibility 
of my Visiting thee, be the magnetjsm 
which draws thee neyer so strong. Fare¬ 
well I Fare thee well I 

“ Tour once devoted 

“Adolphus.” 

“ What are you looking so glum about, , 


Syi?” inquired that horrid ypunger bro^ier, 
coming in a quarter pf an hour later, 

iSylvla hastily slipped letter,.into hew 

pocket, and pointed to an open newspapey 
lying beside her on the floor... .: 

“The state of the conntiyl’’ she ex¬ 
claimed theatrically, “ The appaliing pow¬ 
er of corruption. They will couqt Hayes in 
in spite of ali that honest men cap say or 
do.” 

Sylvia thought it safe to derive her indig¬ 
nation from any paper, for all alike were 
full of accusations against the officials con¬ 
cerned in the late election. , 

“But I thought you did n’t trouble your 
head about politics,” said the hotrid broth¬ 
er, picking up the paper, and noticing its 
date, — April 80. It had evidently been 
used for wrapping purposes, and ^ad been 
left on the parlor floor by accident. 

“I don’t know enough about politics to 
care whether Hayes or Tilden is elected,” 
retorted Sylvia. “But when one Is law¬ 
fully elected, I don’t want to see the other 
counted in," she concluded, with much lofty 
feeling, 

“ It is indeed a sad pass we ’ve come to,” 
said the horrid brother, “ when fraud dares 
raise its head so high as to spy who shall be 
PresWeut v>i the Umteri States.!’ 

“Bahl I have no patience to talk of Itl” 
exclaimed Sylvia, hoping thus to end the 
conversation, and rid herself of her unwel¬ 
come companion. But the horrid brother, 
casting •’ stale news ” aside, took the day’s 
paper from his pocket, and settled himself 
for a comfortable perusal. 

This, however, was better than if be had 
persisted in talking to her. She leaned 
back in her cushioned chair, and endured 
his presence in all taciturnity. 

Sad and puzzled thoughts being no meas¬ 
ure for time, she knew not how'long they 
sat' thus. At last, howeyer, he arose, 
placed the paper i'n.her harid, ported out a 
paragraph, said, ** Bead that,” and left the 
room. 

She read “that,” but gathered nomerin- ' 
ing from the lines of print. She did not 
even stop when she came to the end, but 
read on mechanically all down the cplnmn 
of personals. 

She came to herself 'while peeing the 
last one. It signified that a gentleman in 
easy circumstances would like a wife. He 
was thirty-two, arid the lady iriust be at 
least five years younger. 
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. Jqat hift ager* .she mused, p^ithetically. 
“ And shall I,never we him;inoreP” , 

Prew,nt|ly^, she read , .^be advertisement 
again. 

Vl-have Wd, I ^ould marry some one 
else,”, she continued, mentaliy; “ and now 
I must. Suppose l answer,this personal?” 

Meditation then scanned the mighty pro* 
posalin allits bearings; including the dan¬ 
ger of failing a victim to some ruse or prac¬ 
tical joke, with many other dangers, and 
the precautions which must be taken to 
avert them. , 

“It would not do to send my real name 
or my own picture,” she soliloquized, “ un¬ 
til I knew the gentleman. I should have to 
disguise my hand too. And, in case of a 
meeting,. Ij should go deeply veiled, and ast 
sert my real, identity only when pretty sure 
that all'was safe and right.” 

It did not take Sylvia long to reason her- 
self into the adoption of this plan. It 
brought to baud so opportunely the “ some 
one eloe’^ she had been at a loss to name. 

She.now felt that all the time she had 
spent in Mr. Craintif s company had been 
wasted. Also that she could not afford to 
waste more valuable time in grief for his 
defection, for her teens were even now left 
far back in the irrevocable past. 

What was to be done must be done quick¬ 
ly. Still she would do nothing rashly. She 
would give herself some houre in which to 
decide the momentous question. She would 
take it up-stairs with her, and “sleep on 
it,” as she had slept on her lessons years 
ago. 

.■ The/result was n brief but satisfactory 
correspondence, in which both parties dis¬ 
guised their names, and no pictures were 
exchanged; at the close of which a meeting 
was arranged at a certain transfer office.; 

.The lady was to wear a navy-blue veil, 
and to display a cluster of bittersweet ber¬ 
ries at her throat. A similar cluster was to 
adorn a buttonhole of the gentleman’s coat. 
They were separately to enter a certain car, 
and to . alight at the door of a certain art 
gallery. Then, for the first lime, they were 
to exchange mutual recognitions; thq gen¬ 
tleman- taking the lady’s hand to lead her 
up the steps, as if he had been with her all 
the way, and she accepting his escort. 

The evenful day came, clear and cold, 
Sylvia, attired in her most neutral suit, 
safely hidden from the knowledge of friends 
by her thick veil, and wearing at her throat 


the ■ bittersweqt f)?rri 5 S,j 
transfer 

doubt and trepjd^^ionr.to ^^alt f<^r t^ great 
unknown and'thq certain 

Five human hearts own beat 

actively in that transfer office^, 
it is safe to say that not one among them 
heat aa Sylvia’s did. These people were all 
upon ordinary, errands of business or pleasr 
ure. She was about to commit herself to a 
union for life, or to find only disappoint¬ 
ment, and to give up forever ail hope, of 
such a union, Ko wonder the beating of 
their hearts could not keep time with hers. 

As she revolved all this in her m^ud, a 
springing step approached the door, and 
Adolphus Craintif enured the transfer of¬ 
fice. Sylvia’s heart beat faster than ever 
with fear of .bis.rearchjng glances, which 
seemed to be attracted by some peculiarities 
Id her dress... Suppose he should recognize 
1 

But no: he turned his ba^k upon her with 
an air of satisfaction, as if pleued with the 
result of his scrutiny, apd. stood in the 
doorway watching for a car. 

Presently the jingllng.of.bells announced 
that one was coming, and Mr. Craintif 
turned and looked once njore toward the 
lady in the blue veil, as if to say,Here Is 
our car. Are you coming?” 

This time Sylvia’s glance took in apart of 
his appearance, which bad escaped her no¬ 
tice before, when his face first made him 
known to her. With this discovery there 
flashed upon her a.flood of realization which 
overwhelmed her like a great waye. 

She murmured, “Good heavens! the her* 
riesl” sank bock upon her seat, and knew 
no more. 

. By this time the five other ,per^n8 had 
left the transfer office; but two women now 
entered, from the. very car which was to 
have borne the lovers to .the art gallery. 
Mr. Craintif called their attention to the 
prostrate, lady, begging them to “dosome¬ 
thing for her,” and to call upon him for any 
aid he could render. 

“Run over to the druggist’s for a bottle 
of smelling salts,” said one of the women, 

^ Mr. Craintif obeyed, mui^muring, “ Poor 
t^ngl no 

fainting myself.” 

He returned almost Immediately with the 
smelling salts, and handed the bottle to one 
of the women, who waited at the door for 
it. He did not re-enter the office, for he 
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felt that it would not be honorable to looh 
upon her face before she was prepared to 
reveal it of her own free wlll._ 

“ I ’ll keep out of the way*” he thought, 
” and just remain near enough to be of use 
if needed, and to see that she is properly at¬ 
tended to.” 

”It’s only a slight faint,” said the wo¬ 
man who received the bottle from his hand. 
“The salts will fetch her out of It. Were 
you together, sirr’ 

“ Oh, no!” exclaimed our hero. “ I only 
happened to see her faint, that’s all.” 

“ Xou both have the same kind of berries, 
so I thought you were together.” 

“A mere coincidence, madam; nothing 
more. However, I will remain here at your 
service. In case you shall need further as¬ 
sistance, and to see if she comes round all 
right.” 

The smelling salts proved efficacious; 
and, soon after, the lady In the blue veil 
walked timidly past him, and entered a car, 
Into which he followed her, though it was 
not going toward the art gallery, seating 
himself at the further end. 

He also left the car when she did, but 
kept a respectful distance, his only object 
being to see that she reached home in safe¬ 
ty. It never occurred to him that she 
might not desire him to know where she 
lived. If it had, his punctillious sense of 
honor would have kept him from following 
even for the laudable purpose which now 
actuated him. 

What was bis astonishment to see her 
mount the stoop of Sylvia’s home, ring the 
bell, and then, turning, beckon to him. 

Should he—dared he follow? He must 
either do so or beat an ignominious retreat, 
which he was very loth to do. Besides, 
now he thought of it, he could not escape 
the conviction that this was Sylvia herself. 
Her form, her gait, her whole bearing told 
him it was she. 

If It were so, could she reasonably re¬ 
proach him with writing an advertisement 
which she had so promptly answered? Hard¬ 
ly : they were equal on that score. 

As hp reached this point in his cogitations, 
he reached also the door of Sylvia’s dwell¬ 
ing, which she had entered before him. 


The servant was waiting to receive him, 
and once more he stood within the hallowed 
precincu of that cozy parlor wherein Mr. 
Taylor had taught him to despair. 

“Could it be,” he asked himself, “that 
Sylvia oared nothing for that Taylor after 
all? Could it be that she bad loved him ” 
(Mr. Craintif) “throughout? Was it all a 
sad mistake? and was heaven still a possi¬ 
bility? In short, had he made a fool of 
himself?” 

As if in answer to these mental questions, 
Sylvia entered hastily, and, throwing her¬ 
self Into his arms, burst into tears. 

“O Adolphus!” she sobbed, “1 thought 
you did not love mcl” 

“ I thought you loved another?’ he mur¬ 
mured, soothing her with a warm embrace. 

“I only wanted to make you jealous, 
Adolphus.” 

“And youdidmakeme jealous, — madly 
jealousl” 

A blissful pause, in which Sylvia’s sobs 
ceased; and somehow or other they were 
seated upon the sofa, her head still resting 
on his shoulder, his arm still about her 
waist. 

“ Adolphus 1” 

“ What, dearest?” 

“ I recoguized your style in the adver¬ 
tisement, and afterward in your letters, 
though you tried to disguise the hand. 1 
understood you better than yon did me.” 

“To be sura you did, my angell” ex¬ 
claimed Adolphus. He believed it all im¬ 
plicitly ; therefore the reader has no right 
to be skeptical, 

“ When had we better be married, Adol¬ 
phus?” 

“Howl—this aftemoonl—right away?’ 

“ O Adolphus 1 what a foolish fellow yon 
arel” 

“Well, why not? What’s the use of 
putting it off?” 

“ No use, I suppose, Adolphus.” 

“ I thought something was up,” teasingly 
remarked that horrid brother, as be accom¬ 
panied them to the minister’s hoiue that 
evening. “ I thought something was up 
when yon took to reading news of the late 
election frauds out of papers six months 
old.” 
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THBEE BAINT DATS. 

BY'lass JUBLA A. SNIOHT. 


It seems to me that three rain; days stand 
out in my iile with more especial vividness 
tlian any others, — and it is these 1 amBotv 
going to write about; but, in order that 
their dreariness or their unhappiness may 
be rightly understood, the events of other 
days before and between them must be re¬ 
lated too. I begin with the first day. 

I, Nellie West, awoke, in the darkness of 
a November morning, in a back room of a 
tall narrow house in a dull London square, 
and struck a light to see the time. I fairly 
groaned when I saw that it was five min¬ 
ute to seven, for to lie in bed after seven 
o’clock was a luxury Unknown to me. Early 
on the previous night 1 had gone to bed 
with a sick, nervous headache, and I had 
passed a wretched, restless night, listening 
to the heavy, ceaseless rain, and now, just 
when I felt I could drop into a peaceful 
sleep, 1 must get up in the cold and the 
darkness and begin my daily round of work. 
But, however unwilling, I arose quickly, 
and, throwing on an old waterproof cloak 
which served me for a dressing-gown, I as¬ 
cended to a yet higher story of the bouse 
and awakened the servant. 

" O Ann,” I cried, in a tone of distress, 
when I found she was fast asleep, “what 
shall we do? It is after seven o’clock, and 
it is Friday,—our busiest morning of them 
alii” 

The girl replied that she would be down 
in a “jiSey,” and with such a satisfying 
assurance I returned to my own room. My 
toilet did not take me long, and as 1 de^ 
scended the stairs Ann followed me. 

1 first opened the shutters, dusked and 
tidied ttie dining-room, and then returned 
up-stairs to the drawing-room to prepare it 
for being swept. I bad got, all the lighter 
furniture carried on to the landing, when i 
heard a 'loud knock at the front door. I 
looked at the time-piece; it was just eight 
o’clock. Who could such an early visitor 
be? 1 leaned over the balustrades and lis¬ 
tened while Ann let down the chain and 
drew tlic bolts of the hall door. A voice I 
knew very well Inquired If I was down¬ 
stairs, and before Ann bad time to teply I 


rushed down and met the visitor, Marma- 
duke Cammish, in the hall. 

“How early you arel” I exclaimed. 
“You have come to bring me that new 
book, have n’t you?” 

“No,” he answered somewhat gravely; 
“ I was here last night and left it for you, 
for you had gone to bed, — ill, I think. Are 
you better now?” 

“ Tes, thank you. What are you' come 
for then? ’ 

“ I am come to say good-by. The regi¬ 
ment sails for India on the day after to¬ 
morrow.” 

The color left my face, and I clutched at 
the balustrades to steady myself. 

“Olr, you cannot mean it, — you csnuot 
mean itl” I walled. 

“ Indeed I do,” he answered firmly, but 
evidently touched by my distress. “ Why, 
pussy, I did not think you would take it to 
heart like this I” 

“What shall I do without you? what 
can I do?” and I laid my head on the bal¬ 
ustrades and burst into tears. 

We were an incongruous couple, — he so 
tail and briglit and good-looking, and 1 a 
dejected, half-formed - girl, not yet fifteen, 
dressed in a shabby black dress tliat was 
much too sliort fur me, and, in fact, too 
strait in every way. 

“ Come, come, pussy,” he said, putting 
his band on my shoulder, “ I want to be 
cheered up, not cast down, — so look up 
and give me a kiss and wish me bon voyage; 
there is no one else to wish it, and no one 
has given me a kiss since 1 was five years 
old.” 

1 raised my face and met his dark eyes 
looking wistfully into mine, and in a pas- 
l^^pn of grief I fiung my arms round his 
neck. 

“Iwish you everything that is good?’ I 
cried, “And, oh, 1 wish Adeline bad mar¬ 
ried you : then you would never have gone 
to India.' Why did n’t Adeline marry you?” 

“ There was a very good reason,” he an¬ 
swered quietly, “ which 1 will tell you when 
1 come back. I must go now.” 

“ I know the reason. It is because you 
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are not rich enough; and she is a selfish, 
wicked thing, and 1 hope She ’ll be pun¬ 
ished.” 

'• Good-bjr, Nellie F’ 

“ Good-by; but, oh, when wiil yon-come 
back?” 

‘‘Inseven or eight years perhaps, U the 
Sepoys do not kiii me.” 

Seven or eight years I I thought he might 
just as well have said a hundred at once. 

“ So, once more, good-by, ITelli&r’ 

■‘ Good-by I” And I opened the hall door 
for him and he was gone. 

1 watched him to the end of the street, 
and at tlie corner he turned and smiled and 
took off his hat to me, and then disappeared 
from my sight. How desolate and ill I felt, 
and how equally desolate was the ontward 
appearance of things] - Daylight bad barely 
dawned, the rain descended steadily and 
unceasingly, and not a soul was In the wet 
and miry streets. I stood at the door lor a 
minute or two, and then with a start 1 
awoke from my trance of woe and went in 
to resume my interrupted work. 

About half-past nine or a quarter to ten 
my mother and my sister Adeline came 
down-stairs, and we all bad breakfast. We 
were not a happy family, Papa, a younger 
son of a good family, bad died about five 
years before, leaving mamma so slenderly 
provided for that it was a continual strug¬ 
gle to make both ends meet, especially as 
mamma was determined to keep up the po¬ 
sition in society which she had held in pa¬ 
pa’s lifetime, and secure Adeline a good 
settlement in life, which meant a wealthy 
marriage. All mamma’s hopes were cen¬ 
tred in Adeline; she was seven years older 
than 1, and very beautiful, but selfish and 
scheming and cold-hearted, and there was 
liltle love lost between her and me. She 
bad always looked on me os an interloper 
and'possible rival, and tbrongh all my child¬ 
hood I never remember a kindness from 
her, not even one kind word; and now that 
I was growing up, and might have been a 
companion for her, and with no promise of 
beauty to alarm her, she still treated me 
just the same, and ignored me with immov¬ 
able coldness. And her infiuence with 
mamma was so great that mamma herself 
seemed jealous of me for Adeline's sake, 
and I hod became a sort of honsebUId 
drudge, helping one servant to do the work 
of three, and keeping myself In clothes by 
selling f^i^.wbrk; - > ^ 


Adeline hod numerous admirers, but only 
two seemed to have any decided object in 
view,—and these were Lieutenant Uarma- 
duke Cammisb, of a good old Torkshire 
family, aUd who would succeed to the bar¬ 
onetcy on the decease of the present bar¬ 
onet, his uncle, a bachelor of over sixty, 
and John Stewart, a middle-aged London 
stock-broker of immense wealth but no ped¬ 
igree. Of the two, Harmaduke Cammish 
was by far the'better match from a worldly 
point of vietv, besides being young, merry, 
and,handsome, and be was favored accord¬ 
ingly, and bis visits to our house were more 
frequent than those of John Stewart, who 
nevertheless came very often, and always, 
received a welcome, — for Adeline was too 
anxious to escape from home-poverty to 
discard one suitor before the other had 
plainly declared himself. All these facts 1 
gathered from scraps of conversation be¬ 
tween mamma and Adeline. 

Uarmaduke Cammish was my favorite, 
and I was very glad that he was the favored 
one with Adeline, for he was kind and good 
to me whenever he came, and I looked for¬ 
ward to happier times when he should be 
my brother. He brought me books to read, 
and was always ready to explain what 1 
could not understand; but for him indeed 
my education would have been little better 
than a heathen's, John Stewart, on the 
contrary, never took any notice of me what¬ 
ever, he was so entirely devoted to Ade¬ 
line; therefore it was no wonder that I 
liked Harmaduke best. 

Adeline had known Harmaduke only 
about four months however, when he told 
us the startling news that bis uncle bad 
married a pretty but low-bom girl. 

‘‘So how much chance have I of ever be¬ 
ing baronet now?” he asked merrily, little 
supposing, as I sadly thought, bow, much 
else be lost with his chance of the baronetcy 
and estates. “ It is lucky I have a profes¬ 
sion; and 1 must now win fame and wealth 
in that, if possible.” 

I had never seen Adeline in such a pas¬ 
sion as she was on that night, after Harma¬ 
duke bad gone. 

‘‘What a fool his uncle mnst be to marry 
at his time of life I” she cried vehemently. 
“I’wish he had bean poisoned before be 
had done iti” 

In vain mamma endeavored to soothe her 
by reminding her that John Stewart still 
remained. 
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“John StewartP’ echoed Adeline scorn* 
fully. “ Wliat is he, compared to Marma- 
duke Cammish? U I ever could have loved 
any one, I could have loved Marmaduke: 
nay, X even think I do love him. John 
Stewart! Can he give me a title, I should 
like to know, or one of the oldest names in 
England?” 

.‘■Well, Adeline,” I said, in the excite¬ 
ment of it, “if you love Marmaduke, you 
should marry him, whether he has the title 
or not.” 

“ When you are asked to speak. It will be 
time enough to do so. Go to bed instant¬ 
ly 1” exclaimed Adeline, turning fiercely 
upon me. 

“Yes, Nellie,” said mamma, “your sis¬ 
ter has quite enough to bear without your 
little shafts of malice.” So, taking up my 
book, I retired to bed. 

In a month after this, Adeline and.John 
Stewart were engaged to be married, and 
Marmaduke Cammish was going with his 
regiment to India, where the Sepoy mutiny 
was at its height. But I never realized that 
he was going until he came to bid me good- 
by as I have related, and to that day I must 
now return; not that 1 have nduch mo];e 
to say about it, well as I remember it, for 
after breakfast I feit too sick and ill even to 
work, and after dinner I went to bed,—to 
bed. but not to sleep. Throughout that 
gloomy day I lay in open-eyed dreariness, 
watching the rain while it was daylight, 
and listenihg'to it during the dark evening, 
and far on into the lonely night. 

The next few months were busy with 
preparations for Adeline’s marriage, and 
mamma made a great hole in her little cap¬ 
ital in providing a suitable trouaaeau for the 
bride, trusting that Adeline would pay it 
back when she was Mrs. Stewart. This 
Adeliiig omitted to do, however, and after 
her marriage we were poorer than over, and. 
I still toiled oh at my fancy-work, and even 
gave a few music-lessons, and thus eked 
out our scanty means. . . 

' And the years rolled on, Adeline had 
twice become a mother, but each time the 
child had died after a few weeks of miserar 
bio life. She was expecting another in^ a 
few months; and 1 was staying with her for 
a day or two, as she was rather poorly, and 
needed company. I was ueverlnvited there 
unless 1 Wits needed, nor unless she wished 
t 4 > display some' new. grandeur befoie, my 
unaccustomed eyes. Her husband, was 


most indulgent to her, but their marriage 
was not a happy one, for Adeline's extrava¬ 
gance surpassed the bounds of even his pa¬ 
tience, and her outbursts of temper were 
frequent and terrible. They had been niar- 
ried rather over six years now, and Adeline, 
in her fits of passion, often threatened a 
separation. 

One day we were seated at luncheon, and 
Adeline asked her husband for money. 

“ How much do you want?” he asked, 
with such a careworn look that my heart 
bled for him. 

“ Fifty pounds.” 

“I have warned you again and again, 
Adeline,” he began slowly. 

“You should have warned me before we 
were married,” she interrupted fiercely. 

Had I known ”— ■ 

Her husband placed a twenty-pound bank- 
note.beaide her plate, and rose from the ta¬ 
ble. 

“ Try to make that do,” he said, and left 
the room, 

Adeline went into one of her terrible fils 
of passion, during which I sat quite still, 
fearful, by the least movement, of turning 
her wrath against myself,. 

About an hour afterward, when she had 
become calmer, a servant entered the room, 
saying that a person wished to see me. 1 
wondered at this, hut, glad of any excuse 
to escape frotn Adeline’s presence, without 
a question I left the room. A man was 
waiting in the ball, and 1 recognized him 
at once as John Stewart’s head-clerk. 

“Has anything happened?” I gasped, 
frightened at his pale, bewildered looks. 

• “Mr. Stewart has shot himself. Miss 
'West. He is dead, and they are bringing 
him home. 'Will you break it gently to bis 
wife?” 

But there was no need of gentleness, for 
Adeline bad fallowed me from the dining¬ 
room, .and had heard it all. She clutched 
wildly at me, and swooned.away. 

'The confusion and horror of the next few 
days are beyond description; but every¬ 
thing was clear at last. Mr. Stewart had 
died insolvent. There was not sufficient 
for bis. creditors, much less a provision for 
Adeline, and she came home to live with 
ps. ■ ' . ■ ' 

i She resnmed her old place in the house, 
and. I mine, and about a month afterward 
her.:baby .waa 'boro. ; She was very , ill, and 
helpless, and constantly qqmplainhig of the 
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vaut of fazaries she bad been accustomed 
to. whilst poor mamma impoverished her¬ 
self still more to buy the things she abso¬ 
lutely needed. I was no longer the partly 
selfish girl 1 had been in former days, and I 
gave mamma almost every penuy 1 earned. 

1 was used to shabby clothes and scant 
food, and could hear the deprivation; but 
the thankless way in which my self-denial 
was received, and the continual complainu 
I beard, made me sad-hearted and weary, 
and whatever 1 did for Adelina was done, 1 
am afraid, very unwillingly. The baby was 
distinctly intrusted to my sole charge and 
man^ement; and Heaven forgive me if 
sometimes my must predominant feeling 
toward it was hate I It was too weakly and 
too peevish for any pleasure or pride to be 
taken in it. 

One morning, late in October, 1 arose 
earlier than usual, having been disturbed 
by the baby and the heavy rain. I was the 
first down-stairs, and, opening the front 
door, I looked out. The streets were der 
serted and the rain was desending steadily. 
A sudden rush of memory came over me, 
and I could almost imagine that it was the 
day, now seven years gone by, when Mar- 
maduke Cainmish had bid me good-hy. 
The old feeling of desolation came over me 
again, —for was 1 not as desolate and hope¬ 
less now as I had been then? Ay, even 
more so. And Marmaduke Cammisb,— 
where was he? He had won glory in India, 
young though he was, and, his uncle hav¬ 
ing died childless, he was the baronet at 
last, and all the estates were bis. But 
whether he was alive or dead, in India or in 
Bugland, I did not know. 

When Adeline came down-stairs that 
moniiug, she was unusually fretful. Mam¬ 
ma was busy doing something to the dining¬ 
room carpet, and I bad to attend to Ade¬ 
line. 

“ I think it would not take you very long 
to make a new cushion for this sofa,” she 
said crossly, as she established herself upon 
it and wheeled it to the fire, 

“Make one yourself,” I answered. “It 
is easy work, and you have plenty of Ume.” . 

The words were no sooner out of my 
mouth than I regretted them, for Adeline 
immediately uttered scream after scream. 
until poor mamma came running in in 
alarm. 

“ What is the matter? . My darling, what 
is itP| 5i^e . CTled,^. hastening to Adeline,. 


while I took up the wailing baby and began 
to pace the room to .quiet it. 

Adeline ceased screaming. 

“How long, I-wani to know, am I to be 
dictated to by Ellen?” she inquired fiercely. 
“And bow long am I to be taunted with 
my weakness and poverty?” 

■ “O Nellie!” said mamma reproachfully, 
“you might be more careful,—you might < 
indeed.” 

I made no reply, I quieted the baby, 
and choked back the bitter vvords and bit¬ 
ter tears, and continued my pacing to and 
fro. 

At this moment the servant opened the 
door, saying, — 

“A gentleman has called, and he would 
come up, — I could n’t binder him;” and a 
gentleman did indeed enter the room, smil¬ 
ing at our embarrassment. 

Older and sunburnt, and with even a scar 
across his face, it was Marmaduke Cam- 
mish nevertheless. And my first feeling 
was one of joy and thankfulness. Mamma 
and Adeline al'O recognized him ataglance, 
and mamma advanced with outstretched 
bands, whilst a keen, eager look came into 
Adeline’s face, and she hastily smoothed her 
untidy hair. 

“You know me then?” cried Marma¬ 
duke, smiling into mamma’s face as he held 
her bands. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered mamma; and 
then Marmaduke approached Adeline, She 
put her band into his with a plaintive little 
glance into his face. 

“I know you too,” she gently said, “bnt 
do you know me?” 

“Yes, I do,” he answered. “You are 
not greatly changed, except that you look 
very ill.” . , 

The tears rose thickly to her dark blue 
eyes, aud she looked down hastily as if to 
conceal them. 

“You shall hear.the tale of my. troubles 
some day,” she faltered; “I know I shall 
have your sympathy.” 

“Indeed you will,” he answered with 
strong, genuine heartiness; and a silence 
followed. . 

He bad forgotten me.^ I bad ceased my 
pacing.to an fro when he entered the room, 
aud had stood. by the 'table waiting for my 
turn of recognition and greeting, and it bad 
not come. With a sullen pang at my heart, 

I resumed my. walk with the fretful cbildk. 
But 1 had judged too hastily, for,, as .1. 
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reached the far end of the room and then 
turned, I met him face to face. 

thought this was my old friend Nel* 
lie,*’ be said, with his old uiiforgottea 
smile. 

The kind tone seemed more than I could 
bear, and my eyes also filled with tears as 1 
lifted them to his face. 

thought you had forgotten me,’* I 
said, laying my band in his. 

He looked at me intently. 

**No, I — I don’t think I have forgotten,** 
he said, with a besitat.on unusual to him; 
and then he returned to Adeline, 

Ellen, if you cannot keep that child 
quiet, will you kindly take it out of the 
room?’* 

It was Adeline who spoke, and without a 
reply X passed from the room. I laid the 
baby on my bed, and it soon fell softly 
asleep, but I staid beside it until I heard 
Sir Marmaduke take his departure, and then 
I descended to the drawing-room, and found 
mamma and Adeline congratulating each 
other. 

**But, my dear Adeline, it would have 
been so much better if you had happened 
to have a collar on,** said mamma. 

would,’* 1 remarked emphatically; 
but mamma gave me such au angry look 
that I wished I had held my peace. Luck¬ 
ily Adeline was too engrossed with her own 
affairs to notice me. 

“I cannot have made a very unfavorable 
impression,*’, she said serenely, ** since he 
accepted our invitation to tea so readily.** 
wish it bad been dinner instead of 
tea,’* sighed mamma. 

*'It does not matter at all,’* cried Ade¬ 
line, with a little laugh. **Hamma, how 
lucky I am!** 

** How so?” I suddenly asked, turning 
quickly on Adeline. ** Has Sir Marmaduke 
proposed to marry you already?” 

Adeline glared at me; mamma spoke. 

** Another speech like that, Nellie, and 
you must earn your bread as governess.” 

** And X would gladly do it,” X exclaimed 
in desperation, with a defiance and rebel¬ 
lion and misery X bad never bad any con¬ 
ception of before, — ‘’X would rather do 
anything, X would, than continue to live in 
the same house with Adelinel” 

Mamma was too astounded at this unex¬ 
pected outburst to do anything but gaze ap¬ 
pealingly at my sister, who, however, only 
smiled. 


** Ellen is a little envious, I think,” she 
said languidly; **do not mind her, mam¬ 
ma.” 

“Well, I must go down-stairs now and 
get that dining-room carpet down again,” 
remarked mamma quietly, but X could see 
she was very angry with me: “how I wish 
1 bad never taken it up I” 

When we were left alone, Adeline and I 
maintained a strict silence, Adeline smiling 
to herself now and then, and wearing a 
very sentimental expression of countenance, 
and X soon followed inainina into the din¬ 
ing-room, penitent now for my angry speech. 
I helped her in every way that I could; I 
pushed and lifted the heavy furniture, and 
hammered in the nails with untiring indus¬ 
try. But mamma vouchsafed me neither 
word nor look, and at last, in trying to lift 
the sideboard, both bodily and mental en¬ 
ergy suddenly fuili d me, and X cast myself 
down on to the carpet and burst into tears. 

“ What is the matter, Nellie?” inquired 
mamma calmly. 

“X am so misenableT* I sobbed. 

“And I am afraid, Nellie, you will con¬ 
tinue to be miserable until you subdue your 
temper,—you are very envious and spite- 
full” 

“Mamma, X am not spiteful,—I am not 
envious! But why should Adeline have 
everything and X nothing?” And X beat 
my bands upon the carpel in agony, for this 
feeling of rebellion and longing was so new 
to me, and so inexplicable and intolerable. 

But, in a short while, X calmed down to 
my normal condition, and when Sir Mar¬ 
maduke returned for tea'X was in the din¬ 
ing-room, calmly setting the best tea-cups. 
X heard him go up-stairs, and in a short 
while afterwards, tea being ready, he en¬ 
tered the dilliug-rOom with Adeline on his 
arm, she looking lovely in her deep mourn¬ 
ing, and with a flush of excitement on her 
fair face. 

After tea they again retired up*stairs; but 
I had the baby to wash and get to sleep, 
and it was late in the evening before X en¬ 
tered the drawing-room. When X entered, 
mamma was dozing over her knitting In the 
easy-ebair, while a little table Wits drawn 
up to the couch on which Adeline so grace¬ 
fully reclined, and she and Marmaduke 
were engaged in a game at chess. They 
were too absorbed to notice me as X took 
my usual place on a low seat in a recess by 
the fire, and began my embroidery. When 
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Mamindake bad at last said “ Obeobmated," 
be turned and looked round the room. 

“ How like this la to the old timesT’ be 
said. “We used Co sit here and play at 
chess; and yon, Kellie, would sit where you 
are now, with the firelight just touching 
your face; and, only that you are a little 
taller and a little more womanly, 1 could 
imagine time had never moved since then.” 

Hid be count time by my years? My 
{ace flushed with pleasure, and I was about 
to reply, but Adeline caught the chessmen 
with her sleeve, and scattered half of them 
on to the hearth-rug, and in Marmaduke’s 
picking them up, and her apologies, and 
then the commencement of a new game, I 
had no opportunity. 

It was late when Marmaduke rose to go; 
and, as the servant bad gone to bed, I went 
down-stairs with him to let him out and to 
secure the door after him. He put on his 
thick shaggy overcoat, and even bis bat, 
and then, placing both bis hands on my 
shoulders, he looked earnestly at me. 

“You are very little changed,” he said. 
“ But why have you been crying this after¬ 
noon?” 

1 looked up wretchedly into bis kind, 
handsome face, but 1 could not speak. 

“Tour sister has told me ali her trou¬ 
bles,” he went on. “Perhaps you have 
troubles too?” 

“ Tes, but not to tell you!” I answered 
sharply, feeling that he was tormenting me 
in a way 1 could neither understand nor 
bear. If he did not soon go, I felt in my 
mysterious misery that 1 should strike him. 

“ Ay, love-troubles are best kept to one’s 
self, are n’t they?” he remarked, letting me 
go. 

“ It I had no troubles but love-troubles,” 
1 laughed scorufully, “ 1 should not have 
many.” 

“All is going smoothly then, is it?" he 
inquired; and I then saw be was joking, — 
so I pretended to laugh. 

“ What does it matter to you ?” I asked; 
and I opened the door, and be bid me good¬ 
night and went away. 

I put out all the lights and returned up¬ 
stairs, Adeline bad retired, and mamma 
was raking the fire, and, giving her a kiss, 
I also went to bed, and thus ended the sec¬ 
ond rainy day. 

As the weeks went on Sir Marmaduke 
became a very frequent visitor at our house, 
but I saw little of him, and went my way 


undisturbed, except by Adeline’s overflow¬ 
ing spirits and triumph, which 1 found far 
harder to bear than her former fretfulness 
and bad temper. 

One January day she seemed rather put 
out after a morning visit of Marmaduke’s; 
and I, oil coming into the drawing-room, 
was asked pretty sharply what nonsense I 
had been telling Sir Marmaduke, as he had 
just asked when 1 was to be married. 

“What did you tell him?” 1 asked qui¬ 
etly. 

“X laughed in hie face,” cried Adeline 
insultingly, “and told him there had never 
been the least prospect of such a thing, and 
1 did not suppose there ever would be.” 

What prompted me to answer as 1 did 1 
cannot comprehend; for, giving a meaning 
I felt to be utterly false to my words, I 
said,— 

“ Thank you, Adeline; you have served 
me a better turn than you think.” 

Adeline turned very pale, and I hurried 
from the room, very uneasy at what I had 
said, and wondering what the consequences 
would be. I was not long in suspense. 
On the following morning mamma told me 
that she was going to see her sister, my 
aunt Anne, and make arrangements for me 
to stay with her for a short time. 

“ 1 dare say you know as well as I do 
why this has to be done,” said mamma 
sternly. 

She then proceeded to give her directions 
for the day. She would not be back until 
tea-time, she said; and, as Sir Marmaduke 
was coming to tea, 1 was to remain in the 
dining-room, so that he and Adeline might 
have an uninterrupted tete-ct-lete, as he was 
coming early. “And I hope and trust,” 
concluded mamma, “that everything will 
be nicely settled between them today,” 

That morning, when 1 first came down¬ 
stairs, it was pouring with rain as steadily 
as on the previous days I have written of, 
and again .I bad opened the front door and 
looked forth. 

“Wet again!” I exclaimed. “So what 
will happen? For it is always on these 
hopelessly dreary days t£at something hap¬ 
pens I can never forget,” And so, as mam¬ 
ma spoke, I thought 1 knew what would 
happen on this rainy day. But for all that 
1 did not understand why 1 should feel so 
unhappy; for bad 1 not often and often 
wished and almost prayed for Adeline to 
marry Marmaduke; and, now that it was 
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really coming to pass, why could I not re¬ 
joice? 

** Because I know now that she is not wor¬ 
thy of him, and will not make him happy,” 
was the answer I gave myself; and I was 
satisfied with the explanation. 

Mamma being absent, Adeline and I ate 
dinner in silence; and after it Adeline im¬ 
mediately went up-stairs to put on her best 
dress, ready to welcome Marmaduke. 

“How happy she is!” I muttered to my¬ 
self. “How happy she is, and 1 so tired 
and sad!” 

The baby was poorly that afternoon, and 
would not go to sleep. 1 paced with it in 
my arms up and down the dreary dining¬ 
room for two hours, from the door to the 
window, from the window to Ahe door, won¬ 
dering each time 1 approached either if it 
would not have ceased its moans and gone 
to sleep by the next turn. The rain beat 
against the windows; daylight was already 
fading, and all seemed very dreary. Was it 
any wonder that the slow tears followed one 
another down my cheeks as 1 thought of the 
pastr the present, and the future, all alike 
so cheerless? 

Suddenly I beard Marmaduke’s brisk 
knock, and, after he had taken off his coat, 
the servant showed him up-stairs. 1 knew 
Adeline had not descended to the drawing¬ 
room yet; still I was surprised to hear Mar- 
madukc open the door immediately alter the 
servant was gone, and come down-stairs and 
enter the room where I was. 

Uncomfortably conscious of my tears, I 
turned and looked out of the window; but 
he came and stood beside me and greeted me, 
and with great tact quite ignored my wet 
cheeks. The baby bad fallen asleep at last, 
so I laid him gently down on the sofa, and 
then stirred the fire Into a blaze. 

“Adeline will be in the drawing-room in 
afew minutes,” I said, “so I think you bad 
better go up-stairs.” 

“ Ho, tliank you,” he replied; “ for ‘ lost 
opportunities fly away in anger,* you know, 
and, if I lose this, perhaps it may be a long 
time before I have pother opportunity of a 
little quiet chat with you. May 1 take a 
seal?” _ 

“ Certainly.’* 

And whilst I sat quite In front of the fire 
he sat on one side. 

“ 1 wonder if you remember the old times 
as well as I do ?” he began. 

“Possibly I do.” 


“ Bo you remember saying good-by?” 

“Tes.” 

“You are not so affectionate now as you 
were then,** 

1 made no reply, and be continued, — 

“Do you remember the question you 
asked me about Adeline ?” 

Now bis reason for this “ little quiet 
chat” was comiugl I answered, ~ 

“ Tes.” 

“And do you think the reason removed?” 

“ Of course it is,** I answered contemptu¬ 
ously: “you are Sir Marmaduke now, and 
have plenty of money.** 

“ That was the reason you imagined, and 
doubtless it would have been a reason also, 
bad not 'the one 1 knew of embraced all oth- 
ers, and to the present moment it remains 
unchanged. 1 said I would tell you what it 
was when 1 came back. Shall I?” 

“ If you like.” 

“ The reason — one of the reasons, of 
course—that your sister did not mairy me 
was that I never asked her, and never had 
the slighest intention of doing so.” 

I looked at him in silence, while the dawn 
of a sudden hope, conviction, something, I 
knew not what, rendered me unable either 
to speak or to stir. 

“ 1 had seen some one else 1 thought would 
make a better wife,” be went on, becoming 
earnest and anxious, “ and some one I had 
already begun to love, although she was 
not then a woman grown. Nellie,” — in a 
quick, low whisper,—“do you under¬ 
stand?” 

Tes, I understood. I understood many 
things now, my own self included. I could 
not speak, but I held out my hands to him 
and hid my face safe against him as he fold¬ 
ed me fast in his arms. 

“O Nellie, the time has been long to 
wait,” he said tenderly; “and I had so lit¬ 
tle hope to cheer mel” 

“Why didn’t you tell me then — seven 
years ago?” I whispered, 

“How could I, when the chances were 
that I should nevercome home again? How 
could 1 have condemned you to a weary 
waiting like that?” 

“Marmaduke, you *ve been very good to 
me!” 

“ And I will be good to you, my patient, 
uncomplaining darling, come weal, come 
woe.” 

His kind words to me, so unaccustomed 
to kindness, were more than I could bear, 
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and my tears {ell fast ; bati,held safe In bis 
dear arms, It did not take me long to cry all 
my weariness and bitterness of heart away; 
and then we bad a quiet talk about the past 
and the future that now wore such differ¬ 
ent hues. 

In a short time Ann came to lay the cloth 
for tea, and 1 was obliged to help. Uarma- 
duke also helped, and we were very happy 
and merry, and 1 was astonished at my own 
merry laugh and ray own merry heart, and 
still more astonished when I looked in the 
glass and saw my face with its shining eyes 
and radiant looks. 

Suddenly mamma came into the room in 
her every-day dress, so I knew she must 
have been in some time to have got her wet 
things changed. She was surprised to see 
Harmaduke. 

“ We did not think you were come,” she 
exclaimed, as she shook hands. “ Adeline 
Is np-stairs expecting you.” 

And mamma instantly called Adeline, 
who soon entered the room. 

“ Have you been here long? ” she inquired 
haughtily of Marmaduke. 

“ I scarcely know,” he answered, looking 
at his watch. “Anyhow it has not seemed 
long,” he added; and I knew he glanced at 
me, but I would not take any notice, 

1 busied myself at the table, anxious to 
avoid mamma’s or Adeline’s notice of my 
happy looks. 

When we were seated at the table, I dared 
not lift my eyes to Harmaduke’s, 

“ Will you take a cup of tea?” I asked, 
looking steadily at the tea-pot, 

“ Is that the way to ask, Nellie?” demand¬ 
ed mamma. “Don’t cast your eyes on the 
table, as if yon were asking Sir Marmaduke 
to take poison. When will you learn man¬ 
ners?” 

So I looked up, and met Marmaduke’s 
eyes fixed on mine, and I could not help 
breaking into a most conscious smile, which 
he returned. 

“What are you laughing at?” inquired 
mamma. 

“Nothing,” 1 said, and went on pouring 
out the tea, 

“And why,” asked mamma, when all 
were served, “ have you given me a cup of 
hot water instead of tea? Are you afraid 
that my nerves are unable to bear tea, 
pray?” 

Hereupon Marmaduke burst into such 
angovemabie laughter that I was forced to 


follow suit, while mamma and Adeline 
looked on in indignant amazement. 

“ O Nellie,” gi^ped Marmaduke, at last, 
“you are abad one to be intrusted with a 
secretl We must make a confession now. 
Mrs. West,. I would fain have, asked in a 
more decorous manner, but — but ” — 

He hesitated. 

“Ido not know what you mean,” said 
mamma stiffly. 

“ 1 mean,” answered Marmaduke, quite 
solemnly now, — and, advancing to me, he 
diew my band through bis arm and led me 
to mamma,—“I mean, will you give me 
this little girl for my wife ? 1 love her dear¬ 
ly, — I have always loved her, — and I will 
do my best to make her happy.” 

Mamma turned very pale and looked ner¬ 
vously at Adeline, —Adeline had risen from 
her seat, and was staring Indignantly at 
Marmaduke and me, — but she paid no heed 
to mamma; so, after a long pause of hesita- 
tiou, mamma replied, — 

“ Of course. Sir Marmaduke, I can offer 
no objection; but I do think you bad bet¬ 
ter reconsider your determinatiou. I think 
you might do better.” 

Marmaduke (lashed such indignant eyes 
upon mamma that I there and then regis¬ 
tered a little vow that I would never be the 
one to put him into a passion, 

“Possibly,” he said, in answer to mam¬ 
ma; “but it is far more patent to me, Mrs. 
West, that I might have done worse,—in¬ 
conceivably worsel” 

And I knew then that, if Marmaduke bad 
been quiet and wary, he bad not been un¬ 
observant, and everything I had ever suf¬ 
fered seemed to melt entirely away, for he 
knew of it all, and understood, and that was 
recompense enough, 

1 beard a rustle behiud me, and, looking 
round, ‘l saw Adeline leaving the room. 
After some further conversation, mamma 
also went up-stairs, bidding Marmaduke a 
curt good-night. When she. was gone, 
Marmaduke put a bright diamond ring on 
my linger. 

“ 1 bought it for you seven years ago,” he 
said,“and since then it has been with me 
wherever I have been.” 

Then be took his departure. He held 
me close against him as we stood at the ball 
door. 

“ I wish I could take yon with me now,” 
he said anxiously. 

“ I wish you could,” I answered sincerely 
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enough, for, now that ho was going, the 
terrors of what 1 might have to face up* 
stairs assumed dreadful proportions. But 
it was not so bad as I feared. 1 went bold¬ 
ly into the drawing-room after he was gone, 
and found mamma sitting all alone by the 
fire. ' 

“Where is Adeline?” 1 exclaimed. 

“ She has gone to bed,” answered mam¬ 
ma,— “and, Eilen, Ido not suppose your 
sister will ever speak to you t^ain; and I 
cannot but say she is justified.” 

“Mamma,” I said softly, longing to put 
my arms round her neck, but not daring to 
do so, “ let me talk to you, and tell you how 
happy 1 am! ” 

“An unhappy child has more need of her 
mother; I am going to sit with Adeline;” 
and mamma left the room. 

But 1 would not be cast down; I fetched 
up the kitten and told her everything, omit¬ 
ting nothing, and it purred its congratula¬ 
tions softly. And when I took it down to 
its box in the kitchen Ann was just going 
to bed. In rather a shy way she said, — 

“I’ve said it. Miss Nellie, from the very 


first, and I’ve often longed to tell you that 
there was no cause to fret; but 1 thought it 
was best to leave things alone, for they was 
in safe hands with Sir Marmaduke. Eh, 
but he’s a sharp one, and has see’d what's 
what through it all, Lori it’s been as good 
as a play!” and she offered her honest con¬ 
gratulations. 

I smiled ns I thanked her, and then I 
went up-stairs to my little bedroom; and 
the third rainy day ended as I knelt by 
my bedside in a trance of unutterable 
thanksgiving. 

I would fain relate the history of yet an¬ 
other day that dawned a couple of months 
after this: but it does not come under my 
present category, and must therefore be left 
to the imagination, for it was the reverse of 
a rainy day; and it brightly fulfilled the old 
saying, that “happy is the bride the sun 
shines on,” for never was a bride happier 
than that bride, and never was a wife hap¬ 
pier than this wife who on that day ehanged 
her insignificant little name of Kellie West 
for the honored one of Lady Cammlsb. 
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“ I am rash, Florence; I own to the South¬ 
ern blood that leaps through my veins, — 
that makes me, as you say, wilful and pas¬ 
sionate. But I am a man, with a man’s 
feelings and high principle of honor. I am 
no boy, Florence, to be wiled from this gay 
Smile to that,—-I must and will be heard.” 

“ It is better not,” said Florence Mar- 
nard, turning away half impatiently. “We 
have been such good friends, Willis, I have 
hoped nothing would disturb the calm cur¬ 
rent of our happiness.” And the sweet¬ 
faced girl sighed as she seated herself again. 

“Florence—Florence—how could I help 
it?” cried the young man, passionately. 
“ Have I not been always under the spell of 
your presence? When you were but a 
child, I loved you, madly. I cannot—I 
will not see the prize I have toiled for, early 
and late, slip from my grasp. Oh I if you 
knew how hard I have tried to be good, for 
your sake,—to be, if possible, worthy of 
you, — you would let your heart love me, I 
know you would.” 

“If it were in my power,” said Florence, 
sadly and seriously. “If It will comfort 
you, let me tell you how hard I have tried 


to find In my heart one chord that would 
thrill in sympathy with the feelings you 
profess. It is in vain, Willis. I love you 
as a friend, as a brother, even,—for that 
you have always seemed,—-but, oh I you 
would not take for a wife one whose every 
impulse revolts at the thought of that other 
sacred union!” 

The man stood up, fire in his eyes, a scar¬ 
let flush oh his cheek, his arms folded, his 
hands clenched (though out of sight) till 
the blood almost came. He gazed at the 
girl with a strangely varying expression,— 
now cruel and relentless, now tender and 
pitiful. 

“Florence, you will never know how 
much I love you. Two years ago, when I 
thought that perhaps I bad lost you, [ 
sought to put the wide seas between us. I 
traveled fast and far, even to the wilds of 
Australia. The suffering of that time has 
left indelible marks upon my face. I thought 
I had conquered.” He stopped for a mo¬ 
ment, his lips working convulsively. He 
turned away to hide his emotion, but in a 
few moments resumed. “I came back, 
hoping, as X had heard nothing from you. 
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thst you were married. If it had been so, 
all might have been well. But you met me 
with the same kind tones of old, the same 
sweet smile. O Heaven! how my pulses 
throbbed with hope again I All the past 
was forgotten. I madly believed that my 
absence had worked a change in your feel¬ 
ings. I dared to dream again, — 1 dared to 
love. I cannot give you up, Florence, —I 
will not give you upl” 

Florence rose from her seat, frightened at 
h 3 manner, trembling as she noted his 
changed appearance. 

“No, — don’t leave me as if you were 
afraid of me j I can’t endure that. 1 will 
not harm you, Florence; but I cannot give 
up the hope that you don’t understand your 
own heart, that you don’t understand me. 
Ton, at least, love no one else, do you, 
Florence?’’ 

“ I have never loved any man, 'Willis,’’ 
she said, calmly; “and if this is the com; 
jilexion of that great mystery, I trust I 
never may. I” — 

“ Florence, you know not what you are 
saying,” cried the young man, his swarthy 
face glowing again. “ What have I done 
to distress you? Pity me I pity me 1 It is 
not love that prompts me to violent speech; 
it is disappointment where I had staked all 
my dearest hopes. Oh, why was I ever 
born to endure this misery 1” 

Florence stood there, pitying. She trem¬ 
bled, and could have wept, but It would not 
do to show any emotion Ibat might be conr 
strued into signs of relenting. This man’s 
fiery nature did not suit her usually calm 
temperament. How was it possible that 
she, so quiet and retiring, bad won a love 
so terribly real, — so enduring? She could 
not understand it, but stood there perplexed, 
pitying, yet strong in her resolve. 

It was quite true, as she had said; no 
man had won her love, and she was not 
prepared to know by one single pang the 
misery that he was suffering. She knew 
that his eye was haggard, his brow too early 
marl.-ed with strong lines, his heart heavy, 
for many a labored sigh came up from its 
depths; but she could feel no sympathy 
with him, and but faint pity. Sometimes 
she was impatient under his., homage,— 
more than once after this almost stormy in¬ 
terview. His nature was not a fine one; it 
rather resembled the iron that will corrode 
till the rust has eaten beyond the surface, 
tlian the good gold that bears the tempering 


beat of the fire and comes out purer than 
before. 

Florence was obliged, in self-defence', to 
be cool ill her demeanor before him, and it 
sometimes enraged him. His petitions be¬ 
came more like persecutions, and at last for 
a lime they did not speak together. He 
carried his resolves smothered in his own 
hosom, till his jealousy grew to he a con¬ 
suming fire. He watched her at all times 
with a secret rage, and blood that ran hot 
to his Angers’ ends if he detected her be¬ 
stowing her smiles qn others. She grew to 
be afraid of him, and yet a sort of pity kept 
her powerless. If she had confided in her 
father (she had no mother) there might 
have been a way of escape. In coiisidera- 
1 ion of the young man’s own feelings, he 
wouid have piaced them far apart. But 
gradually it grew to be a matter of course 
to see him watch her under his bent, black 
brows,'— to find him following like a shad¬ 
ow wherever she went; and as now be said 
but little of bis love, she hoped it would in 
some inexplicable manner die out and leave 
her free. 

One.sabbath a stranger appeared In the 
rector’s pew. He was not handsome, though 
his was one of those faces that suggests 
beauty rather than possesses it, Tet he 
was sufficiently attractive in manner and 
appearance to set the whole parish to talk¬ 
ing and wondering. 

“ I want you to get acquainted with him, 
if that jealous lover of yours will let you,” 
said Letitia Saunders, a little blonde in 
pink and white, who called on Florence the 
following week, and seated herself airily, 
with an eye to' the disposition of berAoun- 
ces. 

“ My jealous lovcrl” exclaimed Florence, 
in some surprise. 

“Yes, that haughty Southerner whom 
some of us admire so much. Little do we 
get for It in return, save cool indifference. 
‘ He is joined to his idol; let him alone.’ ” 

Florence smiled at her flippancy, but 
crimsoned, too. 

“He is — no lover of mine,” she would 
have said, but could not with truth. “Noth¬ 
ing to me,” she added,—“nothing whati 
ever. Of course he is attentive,—any man 
would be who bolds the position he do^s In 
my father’s household; but his regards, in 
my sight, are only brotherly, I assure you.” 

“Strangel It is'all round that you are 
engaged.” 
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“Indeed?” 

“Tes, I heard itatMrs. James's, and even 
Mr. Pelix told me as if, I imagined, —per¬ 
haps it was only imagination, after all, — 
Willis Boynton had himself told him.” 

It flashed over Florence suddenly, pain¬ 
fully, Could Willis stoop so low as to cir¬ 
culate this report, and thus, driven by his 
insane jealousy, attempt to bar all others 
from approaching her? The thought made 
her cheeks tingle, — gave her a thrill almost 
of anger. 

"lam not engaged to Willis, and never 
expect to be, Letitia, I care nothing at all 
for him, and only receive his attentions as I 
would those of my own brother if I had 
oue. You must see how cool I am toward 
him.” 

“Yes, I have often remarked that; but 
people will talk in this village, so I suppose 
there ’ll be scandal enough with Reference 
to the new comer who is very rich, and I 
think splendid looking, don’t you? Now 
there ’ll be a rush to see who can get him. 
I’m going to stand back and look on. I 
have always said I never cared about being 
married, you know.” 

"Is he a relation of the rector?” asked 
Florence, willing to pursue the subject, for 
to tell the truth she bad been somewhat 
moved by the sight of this stranger, — she 
who met most men with indifierence. 

“Don’t know, likely not; though some 
say he is a cousin of his wife. At any rate 
he is distinguished, and all but handsome, — 
just the sort of man to make a hero, don’t 
you think so?” 

At that moment, in burst another figure, 
dress and ringlets in disorder. 

“O girls, excuse me, but I’m in such a 
hurry. We ’re extemporizing a picnic to 
Sunbright Lake. It’s a capital day, and 
papa says he will go, — and Mr. Ailington, 
that’s papa’s visitor,—and we must be all 
ready by eleven, with luncheons, and cape- 
bonnets, and hats, you ktfow. Oh, dear! 
I’m all out of breath.” She sank down 
rosy and panting. “ We sha’n’t have many 
men, but there’s Amos Keith,—Captain 
Keith, I ought to call him, to be sure, — but 
then he’s engaged to Mary Dabvers, so he 
'a ho company; then there ’a Willis, and 
Herbert Anfhon, and ” — 

“Willis is out of town; won’t ho home 
till night,” said Florence, 

“Well, cot much of a loss,” laughed the 
little creature; “be would have been de¬ 


voted to yon. It does provoke me to see 
these engaged people.” 

“We are not engaged, Minnie,” said 
Florence. “I am surprised. This Is the 
second time today I have heard what is in¬ 
deed news to me.” 

“ Oh, I’m glad of that?’ cried Minnie, 
“for I never quite liked Willis; he ’s so 
dark-looking. But it’s the truth that the 
eng<igement is spoken of everywhere.” 

“You may contradict it on ray authority,” 
Said Florence, calmly. 

“ t will, then; but come-—what about 
our fun? I can’t give it up. If you must 
know, I was the first one who thought about 
It, and papa laughed at me and doubted my 
Success. That spurred me. It ’s a glori" 
Ous day, neither too hot nor too cool; and 
We ’ll have at least one man there who is 
n’t married or engaged. Won’t that he a 
novelty?” 

“And he’s so fine-looking,” said Leti¬ 
tia. 

“Is n’t he? Papa says he never saw a 
nobler specimen of manhood. You should 
have heard papa and him parley vous iu 
French last night. It was splendid. Papa 
Says he has n't had such a treat in a great 
While; says he is the most finished French 
Conversationalist he ever met with out of 
Paris. What do you think of that? Brush 
tip your French, girls.” 

“Dear me, I hope he is n’t a learned 
man,” said Letitia, piteously. 

“You would think so it you had seen 
him romp with me last night. If there 
Was n’t a curly-headed little boy in the army, 
for whom I have a strong regard,” she add¬ 
ed, laughing and blushing, “I don’t know 
What would be the consequences. But 
Come, girls; speak quick, — will you go?” 

“I will,” said Letitia, rising with deci¬ 
sion. 

“So will I,” returned Florence, catching 
the enthusiasm. “What shall we carry?” 

“ Oh, anything that will taste good spread 
but on the grass. Mother is getting tabie- 
eloths and ware ready, and Tinny is mark¬ 
ing down, so We must get up a party. Oh, 
dear! I’ve to go on the hill for the Den- 
Ueghs and Amhursts. Be sure and be at 
the depot by eleven. Won’t we have a 
merry time?” 

Yes, Florence felt a strong presentiment 
that she, at least, should enjoy the occasion. 
She did not’ say so to herself in just so 
many words, hut It was an immense relief 
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to feel that she was not to be followed about 
by the man whose eyes had grown to be al¬ 
most intolerable, to . her. Once she had 
thought them beautiful, for Willis was ac¬ 
knowledged to be very handsome by every¬ 
body, and yet, strange to say, be was not 
generally liked. Many people were beard 
to say that it was a pity so charming a girl 
as Florence Maynard could be Induced to 
like him, for there was something uncanny 
in bis appearance. It was such a pleasure 
to feel that nobody was watching her, or at- 
lending to every want, noting every move¬ 
ment. Her spirits rose high as she made 
her preparations. It was somewhat strange 
that the open, noble face of the stranger 
mingled some way with her anticipations. 
She laughed at herself for the thought, but 
it was nevertheless true that she had been 
very much pleased with the new-comer’s 
appearance, and found herself unconscious¬ 
ly comparing the two faces,—that of Wil¬ 
lis always losing by the comparison. 

Everything was in readiness when the 
little company met at the cars. Two strong 
men carried an immense basket well packed 
between them. Each party had at least a 
lunch-basket filled. All were merry, gay, 
and laughing as they took their seats, con¬ 
scious that no marplot was in their midst. 

The grounds arrived at, there was plenty 
to do. Some busied themselves in bringing 
water and wood, for they were to have a 
genuine tea-making; others took out the vi¬ 
ands and placed them in order; others still 
strayed nearer the edge of the beautiful 
lake. 

Florence was engaged at the spring. She 
had nearly filled her pitcher, when a musi¬ 
cal voice near her said, — 

“Let me assist you.” 

She looked up almost trembling to see 
two dark blue eyes smiling in her face. 
Strange how that glance shook her equa¬ 
nimity. She, who was.generally so fearless 
and frolicksome, was dumb now. She 
merely thanked him, and he, lilting the 
pitcher, walked slowly by her side. 

“ 1 have heard much of your American 
woods,” he said, “but I never thought to 
find anything half so beautiful as these 
painted leaves. How gorgeous they are, — 
like the bright birds of a tropical climate, 
only nestling by hundreds upon boughs and 
branches.” - 

“ Your forests, then, do not exhibit these 
changes? ’ 


“Ho; our climate is too damp. And. 
even the simsbine here affects me different¬ 
ly. It is neither lurid, burning, like that 
of a Southern clime, nor pale and sickly 
like England’s. It is so clear, golden, and 
exhilarating. You ought to have great 
poets here. You have—I was reading last 
night—Whittier and Longfellow. What 
justice they do the beautiful works of na¬ 
ture. The rivers leap and the forests sing 
through their verses.” 

“ I am glad you like them,” said Florence, 
with animation, 

“Ob, I see much to admire here,” and 
he gianced again in her face, his eyes lin¬ 
gering there for a moment, “ Look, — they 
find it di^cult to make the fire burn. I 
must help them.” 

Saying this, he hurried toward the liltle 
group, almost blinded with the smoke, and 
scattering the wood, built up a pyramid 
with skilful fingers, placed a few coals on 
the top, set them in a blaze, and prestol 
there was a fire that shot up a flame of clear 
amber against the brown trunk of the sturdy 
oak near. 

“That was skillfully done,” said the rec¬ 
tor. “Neither burnt nor blackened fin¬ 
gers.” 

“I have been in the woods before,” he 
said, cheerily, but from that moment a sad¬ 
ness came over his face which did not leave 
it quickly. He drew quietly apart from the 
rest, and one good at the study of the hu¬ 
man face might have seen in his a sad, 
weary, almost hopeless dejection that the 
gayety surrounding them might not dispel. 

It was a happy time, nevertheless. There 
was the snowy cloth set with tempting deli¬ 
cacies; beyond, the bright green of the 
sward, clumps here and there of young 
trees, mighty growths of oak and maple, 
and still beyond, in the softness of the shin¬ 
ing distance, the deep bright blue of the 
small lake, sparkling, snapping its wet Au¬ 
gers in the vivid sunshine. 

The girls were all anxious to know the 
new-comer, but though be was very social, 
dealing bis smiles with unstudied partiality, 
at times it was easy to see toward whose 
good graces he inclined the most. Sweet 
Florence, with that nameless charm in lips 
and eyes, patient, mirthful, or quietly seri¬ 
ous, attracted him irresistibly, and more 
than one pair of knowing orbs sparkled over 
the discovery. A row on the lake, a circle 
under the protecting shadow of some pleaa- 
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ant trees, brightened by story and song, 
and the day’s toil and pleasure were over. 
It was quite unaccountable how In all the 
confusion that ensued. It being nearly dark, 
the young stranger should find himself by 
the side of Florence Maynard. Yet It was, 
as she knew, when, once seated, some one 
took her basket from her tired hands and 
held it, nodding and smiling as much as to 
say, “You see I have taken the liberty.” 

As for Florence, she was startled at the 
intensity of her emotions. She had never 
before admitted the thought of love, but 
now some strange, subtle instinct told her 
that she had met her fate. For a few short 
moments she yielded to the pleasure of this 
dawning but exquisite happiness, when 
suddenly a dull, quick sense of pain made 
her breathless. The light was so placed 
(for the sun had set) that it threw a strong 
reflection upon the cracked mirror at the 
oppo'ite end of the car, and there, distorted 
by the flaw, no doubt, yet looking hideously 
sullen, sat Willis, apparently watching her 
conversation with her new friend. The 
baleful fires of jealousy burned in his eyes, 
his brow was black and lowering. At once 
her comfort was destroyed; a feeling of un¬ 
easiness crept into her heart, — a dim pre¬ 
sentiment of coining evil. Ostensibly Wil¬ 
lis was reading his newspaper, — in reality, 
studying her face, and drawing his own in¬ 
ferences from her companionship. Sud¬ 
denly the paper was folded, the young roan 
arose, turned and moved unsteadily toward 
her. Arriving at her seat, he stopped and 
bowed,—bowed also to the stranger to whom 
he had been introduced, — and leaning 
against the back of the next seat, he direct¬ 
ed his attention to Florence. 

“It is quite an unexpected pleasure to 
meet you here. Was n’t it rather a sudden 
arrangement, this excursion?—for X sup¬ 
pose you have bad a picnic in the woods.” 

“It was rather sudden,”said Florence, 
quietly, biting her lips, galled at the patron¬ 
izing manner he had assumed, 

“Will you have this seat?” asked the 
Englishman, politely. 

Willis declined, bnt kept his position, 
chatting to Florence, talking upon such 
subjects that the stranger must have felt 
litmself uncomfortably in the Way, until 
the cars' stopped at the station. Then he 
insisted upon doing the honors, took pos¬ 
session of Florence and her basket, wished 
the Englishman good-night as if he bad been 


defrauding him, and accompanied her home. 
Their walk was a silent one Willis had 
gradually worked himself into a fit of jeal¬ 
ous desperation. 

“ I have no doubt you enjoyed your day 
immensely,” he said, as they neared the 
door of their residence. 

“Never better,” said Florence, shortly. 

“We do not always know whom we be¬ 
come acquainted with at such places,” 

“You forget we were all acquainted.” 

“I presume so; you seemed quite chatty 
and confidential with your friend of yester¬ 
day." 

“ I don’t know that I was particularly 
confidential; I certainly did not enter into 
conversation with our minister’s guest. I 
presume I need not ask your sanction in 
such matters.” 

“Oh! no, —of course not,” he replied 
briefly and bitterly; “ or In any other, as to 
that.” 

“I certainly shall not,” said Florence, 
and there was a shade of contempt in her 
voice. 

No answer; but Willis rang the hell with 
such violence that two of the servants came 
running to the door, fearful that their mas¬ 
ter was certainly brought home either dead 
or dying. Florence entered, indignant, — 
Willis followed, angry, and furiously jeal¬ 
ous. He could scarcely overmaster his pas¬ 
sion. He raged up and down the parlors, 
after she had gone to her room, like a wild 
panther; he did not know, himself, but ho 
should go mad,—certainly such passions 
had never possessed him before. Forward 
and back with a fierce tramp, shoulders set 
square, teeth locked, eyes glaring, and hands 
clenched, he raged — cursing in his heart— 
using the most awful imprecations against 
his Maker, against Florence, against the 
stranger, toward whom, if she had smiled 
on him but once, be felt the most murder¬ 
ous inclinations. Oh! it was terrible, this 
Joss of self-possession; but more awful the 
loss of that which he had staked his very 
soul to win. Strangely enough, he had 
thought that his patient persistence must 
at length be rewarded. Trusting and fear¬ 
ing alternately, he had watched the scales 
of his hopes, now vibrating this way, now 
that, but all the time with a secret encour¬ 
agement. But now, as suddenly as a flash 
lights up the sky and disappears, every 
shadow of a hope had left his heart. 

Willis Boynton had been the inmate of 
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Mr. Mayiiard^s home since bis tenth year^ 
and he was now twenty-five. He was born 
in South Carolina, but his father dying, he 
was sent to Mr. Maynard, a relative, and 
one who had loved the dead man dearly. 
Though partly educated in the North, ho 
did not lose the fiery nature that had been 
born in him. He had, however, for the 
sake of his cbild-Iove, crushed bis wild im¬ 
pulses, and subdued bis Imperious nature. 
He possessed a small fortune that enabled 
him to realize his ambition to be a success¬ 
ful lawyer, and when anxiety and the loss 
of hope made it incumbent on bim, to 
travel. His father was a Colonel Hoynton, 
a man greatly esteemed for bis wealth and 
social position, in South Carolina, and he 
was extremely proud of his lineage, though 
both father and mother were dead, and he 
had held no correspondence with the other 
members of his family. Mr. Maynard, for 
the sake of his friend, had always treated 
bim as a sou, and. Immersed as be was in 
business, did not see the change that bad 
gradually come over Ills household, 

Willis Boynton did not meet Florence 
again until tiie next morning at the break¬ 
fast-table. Then she saw what one brief 
night of agony can accomplish. The face 
of her lover was as white as death, and bore 
the stamp of immeasurable sorrow. But 
he had wrestled with ins anguish and partly 
conquered it. His greeting was subdued 
and manly, but he never once, if he could 
help it, looked toward Florence. In vain 
she strove to read his countenance,—he 
gave her no opportunity. For several even¬ 
ings he absented himself; and whenever he 
met Florence, hU manner was cool, though 
kind. Yet he seemed strangely pre-occu- 
pied, and more than once Florence caught 
his eyes resting upon her face with an ex¬ 
pression she did not like; but, as he seemed 
to have given her up at last, she waited 
patiently. 

Meantime the stranger, who was to have 
stayed but a few days, yet lingered. Some¬ 
times Florence met him, and the meeting 
always made her happier. At length he 
ventured to call, and spent an evening at 
Mr. Maynard’s. The old gentleman was 
delighted with his modesty and acquire¬ 
ments. Like the rector, he pronounced 
him at once the most agreeable man he had 
met, and looked at Florence searchingly a6 
he said so. She could not conceal the spar¬ 
kle of her eye, or the quick blush that light¬ 


ed up her whole face, and whatever her 
father might have thought, he kept it to 
himself. 

For seyeral evenings the stranger came, 
and at last, having taken board at the ho¬ 
tel, be seemed likely to settle for the win¬ 
ter. Now Florence had full opportunity to 
pity and sympathize with Willis Boynton. 
With the whole strength of her heart, its 
slumbering emotions at leiiglb fairly and 
thoroughly roused, she loved Gilbert Ar¬ 
lington. It was strange, she acknowledged 
to herself — it was perhaps unmaidenly, 
but it was also unavoidable. She could not 
help ll. If he had never spoken to her one 
word of affection, she would still have loved 
right on—if be had left her forever, his 
image would still have been forever upper¬ 
most in her heart of hearts. 

' One evening when Gilbert was present 
Willis Boynton came in. He looked hag- 
ganl and unhappy, as be always did of late. 
He did not try to master his passion by no¬ 
ble resolves, or manly patience. The sen¬ 
timent he cherished was fast changing to 
revenge. If he could not wed Florence, no 
one else should, if it laid in his power. 
Florence was singing as he entered. Un¬ 
consciously her joyous tones took on a sad¬ 
ness, the atmosphere seemed clouded, ~ it 
would not ring as before with the sweet vi¬ 
brations of her voice, 

Wilii.s cast a scowling glance that was not 
observed toward the twain. Gilbert bent 
like one privileged^ over the musician, care¬ 
fully tumi d the pages, and seemed entirely 
absorbed in the voice of the singer and bis 
too pleasant occupation. It was the place, 
the delightful duty that had be^n his, Wil¬ 
lis thought, bitterly, and in his deep-set 
eyes gleamed the fires of vengeful disap¬ 
pointment. Under liis arm lie held a book, 
which he placed carelessly upon the centre- 
table. It was unique in binding, very dif* 
ferent from the many richly covered vol¬ 
umes that lay scattered round, a pale, mot¬ 
tled cloth, much worn, and somewhat de¬ 
faced. When the two turned from the pi¬ 
ano, Willis had seated himself. His fea¬ 
tures assumed a smile of cordiality, though 
they little knew what smouldering fires it 
hid. : • 

For some time the conversation was quiet 
and common-place. Florence watched anx¬ 
iously, sure from his manner that be was 
uneasy and excite. Ac length the topics 
discussed began to cover a wider range. 
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Willis spoke of travel. Almost Impereepti- 
bly they were led to talk of Aastralia, As 
soon, however, as that theme was touched, 
the face of Giloert underwent an entire 
change. Willis’s eyes covered his continu¬ 
ally',—he noticed the evident shrinking, 
the uneasy movement, and a smile of tri¬ 
umph lurked around his lips. All this was 
read by Florence. 

“ You have traveled much, I suppose?” 
said Willis, quietly. 

“ For three years," returned the other, 
speaking as with an effort. 

" Have you ever been in Australia?” 

Willis’s tones, look and attitude, were a 
study. He eat leaning forward a little, his 
lips parted, his eyes fastened upon Gilbert, 
and his lingers working uneasily. 

Gilbert Allington started; one instant 
and his blanched lip was quivering, his 
cheek devoid of all color, his eyes unsteady 
in their glance, and the whole expression 
that of a man exceedingly terrified. It was, 
however, only for a moment. Shivering 
once, he came out of the strange, trance- 
like manner, caught at hh sell-posseasioa 
03 they say drowning men catch at straws, 
and held it fast. IFith the utmost calm¬ 
ness, even while the astonished glance of 
Florence was fastened upon him, he an¬ 
swered the insinuating question. 

‘■I have been in Australia; a glorious 
country it is, too.” 

“Did you reside there long?" queried 
Willis, trembling. 

“ Have you any particular reason for 
wishing to know?” asked the stranger, his 
voice changing to a stenmess that was al¬ 
most awful. 

“ I have,” returned Willis. 

“Then perhaps you will have the kind¬ 
ness to Waive the subject for tonight, and 
meet me at some other place for the trans¬ 
action of this important business.” 

Willis Sank back in his chair, breathless. 
This answer bad daunted him, had blunted 
the edge of bis cool, revengeful audacity. 
He turned his eyes fiercely upon the stran¬ 
ger, as he said, — 

I will meet you tomorrow,” and rising 
stormily, he left the room. 

“This man seems to condnct himself 
strangely,” said Gilbert, with a smile, tam¬ 
ing to Florence. 

She merely answered, — 

“ X don’t understand it.” 

“I do,” was his quick reply. “Ho is 


evidently trying to pick a quarrel with me; 
for some insane purpose.” 

“ You will not —meet him in anger, Mr. 
Allington I” 

“ Who, I? I have no wish to meet him 
at ail. Miss Florence. I think I understand 
the secret of bis animosity. We must over¬ 
look much that seems out of place in those 
who fancy themselves injured. .Yet Heaven 
knows I would not injure any man! I hare 
suffered too deeply myself.” 

“ You must remember that be is South- 
ern-boru, and of a warmer temper, by na¬ 
ture, than we of a colder clime,” she said, 
faintly, trying to excuse his abruptness, 
though in tmth there was no reason why 
she should, save that Jove made her pity 
him, although he was not its object. Be¬ 
sides, she felt the tenderness of the glances 
that were bestowed upon her, and this ap¬ 
peal to her womanly sympathies made her 
anxious to soften the errors of one n-ho bad 
been very kind to her from her earliest reo- 
oliections. 

For Some time notiiing more was said. 
At last Gilbert arose hastily, almost ner¬ 
vously. He stood by tbe table, quite close 
to where she was seated. He gazed down 
upon her with one of his rare smiles, and 
seemed about to speak. The strange book 
that Willis had brought in lay directly un¬ 
der the light of the chandelier. Carelessly 
he lifted it in his bauds, and as carelessly 
opened it,—another moment the book was 
on the floor, he stooping with a white face 
to pick it up again. 

“ Unpardonable carelessness,” he said, 
restoring its disordered pages, and placing 
it in its old position. 

Florence could not forbear seeing that 
again some storm of passion or regret was 
sweeping over his soul, fur his hand shook 
as be put it back, and his chest heaved. 
The rare smile did not return that evening, 
and left alone, Florence, halting between 
love and a haunting fear, which like a pre¬ 
sentiment saddened her, reflected bitterly 
upon the events of the evening. Some¬ 
thing that was akin to hate sprang up in 
her bosom toward Willis Boynton, who 
seemed determined to let no opportunity es¬ 
cape him in which he might thwart or dis¬ 
tress her. Thinking it over, she, too, lifted 
the book, and listlessly opened it. What 
made her heart throb heavily, tlie blood 
surge across her cheek and forehead, and 
her sight grow dim? It was a list of Aus- 
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trallan con-victs for years back. What was 
the meaDltig of that ominous question which 
Willis had asked, that ominous book which 
be had brought,—that dreadful unquiet of 
the man she loved? Eagerly she perused 
it, looking with a sickening dread at the 
long array of G’s and A’s, and at last draw¬ 
ing a breath of relief when she saw that the 
one name that had power to • touch her 
heart-strings was not there. With a sigh 
of weariness she placed the book down and 
tried to throw off the gloomy forebodings 
that oppressed her, but they would not 
away. Darker and more threatening they 
closed around her soul, till she wished in 
her anguish that she had never met this 
man, whose lightest smile was so inestima¬ 
bly precious to her. That night she slept 
bat little, and when she did, her sleep was 
filled with distressing visions. 

It was well that she could not see the 
other victim of the Southerner’s malice. 
He sat in his room, without motion. The 
clock rang out all the hours, until it struck 
the one that proclaimed midnight. Then 
he lifted his face. In the dim light it was 
ghastly. 

“And I was to ask her tonight, — and 
this fiend has come between me and happi¬ 
ness,” ho whispered, hoarsely. “ I thought 
I knew his face, and I tried in vain to re¬ 
member where I had seen him. Oh, it is 
cruel, cruel!” 

He arose, changed his thick coat for a 
dressing-gown, drew on a pair of list slip¬ 
pers, and flung himself moodily in the chair 
again. 

“I see,” he murmured, “I am in this 
man’s power, and God help me if be has no 
mercy,—and God help him, too.” 

Slowly the hours passed hy, but he did 
not seek his couch. Toward morning, be 
paced the floor, back and forth; then, as 
daylight began to steal Into the room, he 
drew toward him a box of papers (they 
seemed to be letters) and began to examine 
them, thrusting some aside, and placing 
others in a small heap. The sun shining 
ill, still found him thus occupied. Scarcely 
tasting his breakfast, he placed the packet 
III his pocket, as the day deepened, and go¬ 
ing out wended his way to the house of the 
rector. There he was closeted for two 
hours. 

When- he came out, the rector came 
with him, his face scarcely cheerful, but 
very friendly. Ai the two parted, the fot^ 


mer placed his hand upon Gilbert’s shoul. 
der, saying, in a low tone, — 

“Trust in Ood. 'I think it will all come 
out right.” ■ 

“I hope so,” said the young man, drear¬ 
ily. 

When he returned to the hotel, he was 
somewhat startled to receive Willis Boyn¬ 
ton’s card. That gentleman was in the 
parlor. He met him with cool civility. 

“I can hardly fail to understand the ob¬ 
ject of your coming,” he said. “ Will you 
walk up into my room?” 

“Certainly.” 

Willis looked like a man prepared to do a 
deed of villainy. 

They entered the pleasant private parlor 
together. 

“■Ifow, sir?” said Gilbert, in calm, dear 
tones. “ I am not afraid of yon.” 

“ It was not my purpose, I assure you, to 
create fear; on the contrary, I wish to save 
one who is dear to me from unnecessary 
mortification,—from what, believe me, in 
one so sensitive, would cause death, per¬ 
haps.” 

“ Go on, sir. What are your charges?” ■ 

“I met you In Australia, three years 
ago.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Do you remember me?” 

“Ido, now. Well?” 

“You were there as a convict.” 

“Go on,” said Gilbert, calmly. 

“ Good Heaven! could I say more?" 

‘•Yes, much more, Mr. Boynton. Go 
on.” 

“ You were convicted of forgery when a 
very young man,—a clerk in a bankibg- 
house in Manchester, England. You see, I 
know all about It.’’ 

“Is that all?” 

“Is it not enough?” exclaimed Willis, 
affecting extreme surprise. 

“Ifo, it is not enough. What has that 
to do with your present visit?” 

“ This, that I will not see Florence May¬ 
nard sacrificed.” 

“ What is she to you?” 

“Your coolness is audacious. She is my 
— my sister—that is, I regard here in that 
light.” 

“ You love her.” 

“Sir!” cried Willis, turning red. 

"I say, you love her.” 

“Very well;'atld'whablf I do?" 

“You are a reacted lover, and-wish to 
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wreak your Teogeance thus upon her and 
upon me.** 

“You are impertinent.** 

“I am right.’* 

“Great Heaven! do you think I would 
see any woman I respected wedded to a 
convict?” 

Gilbert grew pale. He arose, walked a 
few steps, then came near Willis with a res¬ 
olute face. 

“ J wish you to answer me one question,** 

' he said. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Did you ever hear me spoken of by any 
one?” 

“I — Of course I did. Tour course was 
extraordinary.** 

“How extraordinary?** 

“ You were considered a bookworm; and 
you w'ere, too, a sort of preacher and a 
teacher.” 

“Yes.” 

“ That was all,** 

“What! was that all that you heard of 
me?” 

And his piercing eye seemed to read the 
very secrets of Willis Boynton’s cowardly 
soul. 

“ Of course.” 

“Do you dare say that with deliberation, 
Sir. Boynton?'* ■ 

“ \\ hat do you mean ?” 

“This; that it was told you by every¬ 
body.— and you remember it too. ~ that 1 
was an innocent roan. Notone of the col¬ 
onists, notone,—even the most hardened 
among those felons, many of them trans¬ 
ported for life, — but believed in iny entire 
innocence. You know I was always point¬ 
ed out; that my story w’as always told; that 
1 had a bitter enemy, against whom I was 
powerless, in Bnglatid. Willis Boynton, 
look at me! in your inmost soul, you do 
not believe that I am guilty of the crime 
charged against me.” 

“1 know that you were transported,** 
said Willis, a red light gleaming in bis 
eyes. 

“And you know, such was the leaning 
toward mercy in England, though I could 
get no proof, that my punishment al¬ 
most commuted; that ten of the fourteen 
years were cut off. Yes, you know — you 
know all this. Now why do you persecute 
me?” 

“ Because you have not yet been proven 
innocent.’* 


** But I shall be, so sure as there is a God 
in heaven. X am biding my time, that will 
one day come.” 

Boynton laughed insultingly, 

“In the mean lime,” he said snceringly, 
“with this cloud upon your reputation, 
you would take that innocent and confiding 
girl to the altar, and make her the wife of a 
convict.” , 

“No!” thundered Gilbert. “You inter¬ 
pret my motives too readily by your •wn 
sinister thoughts. 1 should have done no 
such thing. Whatever 1 am, I am not a 
coward. Suffice it that I should have been 
honorable.” 

“Honorable!” he sneered: “honorable 
indeed 1” 

“ Gilbert controlled himself. He bad 
very nearly laid bands upon him; but in¬ 
sanely, wickedly as Willis was acting, he 
remembered that he loved Florence, and it 
saved him. 

“Yes,” he said calmly: “I love her too 
well to cloud her life even by a suspicion. 
I believe she loves me, and would be willing 
to wait the issue of the evidence pending iu 
my behalf,” 

The eyes of Willis Boynton blazed again; 
all the evil passions of his nature were 
roused. He too believed that Florence 
loved this man, who in weeks had won 
what he had lolled for for years with a pa¬ 
tience and assiduity and self-denial that had 
been admirable in a loftier nature. 

“ I swear Florence Maynai'd shall not be 
your wifel” he cried, fiercely. “She shall 
not bend her pure head to the caresses of a 
felon. 1 will brand you, sir. You are a 
law-breaker: you have worn tlie chain,— 
the badge of penal servitude and outrageous 
crime. That is enough to make your name 
a by-word I” 

Gilbert Allington shivered from bead to 
foot. His eyes were wild, his hands clenched 
involuntarily. He came toward Willis, and 
even he was dismayed. . 

“Don’t lay your hands on me!” he said, 
hoarsely. “ X won’t submit to it.” 

Gilbert regarded him for a moment. His 
face changed, his hands fell, his eye lost its 
fire. 

“ I never struck a man yet,” he said, in a 
strange, earnest whisper. “I never will 
while God gives me reason, — much less 
you, for whom I feel a sovereign contempt. 
You are unworthy to be touched by me. 
Go spit your foul venom, If you willt go 
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rulu me. There’s a God above'. I believe 
111 him, I serve him. You ate powerless 
before him, and you cannot harm me ulti¬ 
mately. Tour curses will fall upon your 
own head. You too perhaps will some 
time feel that lofty pride bent low: you too 
may shed the bitter tears of regret, and still 
be Innocent. 1 do not hope this. I only 
say, as you would hope for mercy, have 
mercy.”, 

“ I do not need your advice, nor your 
good wishes,” said 'VVillis, hoarsely. “ Go 
your own way: I shall go mine. If you do 
not leave the village, on your head be ^e 
consequences. I have warned you.” 

A.nd thus they parted. 

It was nearing twilight. All day poor 
Florence had been haunted by uneasy 
thoughts. Now, seeing a well-known form 
coming up the street, she seated herself, 
almost faint with apprehension. 

Gilbert was very grave when he entered, 
but there was something so beautiful Illu¬ 
minating his face. Was it hope? was it 
joy? 

“Florence,” he said, “can we be alone 
for a few moments?” 

“ Certainly.” She was re-tissured by his 
manner. 

“ Florence, I have a story to tell you. A 
certain boy, an English boy of sixteen, in¬ 
curred the undying hate of a man, because, 
years before, his mother had refused him 
her band in marriage. He laid a plan 
which worked the boy’s ruin, — at least it 
seemed so. The boy was transported for 
the crime of forgery, when he was as inno¬ 
cent as you are. The plan succeeded but 
too well. The heart of a gentle English 
woman was broken: she died the first year 
her son was away. The boy was recom¬ 
mended to mercy because there was strong 
sympathy in his favor. His punishment 
was only for a short term of years. In the 
colony he made many friends, among them 
one old, childless man, who had been there 
twenty-five years. This man died, leaving 
a large fortune to him. Thus, you see, 
God in part frustrated the plans of his ene¬ 
my. That boy sits before you a man, who 
has been unjustly dealt by.” 

Florence started, uttered a low cry, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Today I received a visit from your 
friend Willis Hoynton. I will not tell you 
how he treated me, — what bitter, cruel 
words be used. He swore I should never 


many yon, for I told him, as I have longed 
to tell you, that I love you.” Florence did 
not shrink from him as he took her hand. 
“ After he had gone, there came a strange 
gnest to me, and sat down by my side. Tt 
was Despair.” 

Florence shivered a little, 

“She did not stay'long, however, for 
presently Faith crept In, and In her pres¬ 
ence I grew a man again. 1 brought some 
old letters to show you that were sent to me 
from England, bnt in the usual mail to¬ 
day ” (and now his face grew triumphant) 
“ there came a most important letter, Flor¬ 
ence^ my enemy Is dead: he bad confessed 
all. I am clear not only in the sight of 
Heaven, but that of my country.” 

"Ob, I am so gladl” cried Florence, 
springing to her feet, her whole face beam¬ 
ing. 

“ It’s a forgery!” cried a hollow voice. 

Gilbert sprang to his feet: Florence ut¬ 
tered a cry of terror. 

“So you have been listening?” said Gil- 
berij in tones of contempt. “ Do you think 
1 Would be so insane as to contemplate even 
a deed like chat, which 1 couid by no possi¬ 
bility prove? No: I would rather cut off 
this right hand.” 

“ I tell you I will brand you,” cried 
Willis, like one frantic. “ You Ante been 
a convict: never forget that 1” 

When Mr. Maynard returned, he was 
made acquainted with the full particulars. 
Be called Willis into his study, and rea¬ 
soned with him. He might as well have 
talked to a maniac. The man raved for¬ 
ward and back, and was so bitter in his hos¬ 
tility to Gilbert that his guardian was fear¬ 
ful some harm might be done. 

“ Tell me, will you let your child marry 
an Australian convict?” cried Willis, furi¬ 
ously. 

“1 shall say nothing about it. 1 have 
not yet made up my mind; but if my child 
loved the poorest man on earth, and he was 
honest, she should marry him. This Al- 
lingtoii has been wronged, but I do not see 
but ail is straight now. Such cases excite 
sympathy, not prejudice. I am sorry you 
cannot afiiord to be generous.” 

“ I will tell every man, woman, and child 
in this town what brand he bears upon 
him!” said Willis, resolutely, defiantly. 

Mr. Maynard was silent. He saw that 
this rash thing would be done. There was 
but one way to avoid it. 
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“ Willi he said, listen to me. I bare 
I/our life’s secret also in my hands. If you 
barm ray child, you are at my mercy.” 

The man glared at him. 

“ I would hare spared you if I bad seen 
any mercy in you; but you must he pun¬ 
ished. Willis Boynton, your mother was a 
slave. I have your free papers, made out 
when you \rere six years old, up-stoirs. 


How shall I be silent? or will you ran the 
risk of my resentment?” 

For one moment the room swam round; 
the next, Willis Boynton fell to the ground 
heavily. Weeks of dangerous illness made 
another man of him. He rose from his 
bed bumbled and chastened, and at Gil¬ 
bert’s wedding he gave Florence a brother’s 
kiss. 
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TOMMY BINGHAM. 

BT WTT.T.IAM L. WILIJAMS. 


030E there was a little boy named Tom¬ 
my Bingham, He lived with his father and 
mother, in a nice house, in a pleasant coun¬ 
try village. There was a large garden for 
him to play in, a swing hanging from the 
limb of an old apple tree, a seesaw, a barn 
to play in when the weather was stormy, 
and a pretty summer-house, covered with 
honeysuckles, where little humming-birds 
built their nests, and darted in and out all 
day long, much to Tommy’s delight; and 
many hours he passed in trying to catch 
one of them, but they were always too quick 
for him. Tommy had a number of pets, 
and he loved them all very much. In the 
first place, there was Fonto, a great black 
Newfoundland dog, so strong that Tommy 
could sit astride of his back, and ride all 
around the garden. In winter time Fonto 
could be harnessed to a box-sled, and haul 
Tommy all around. He was a good dog, 
and everyboy liked and admired him. 

Then there was a gray and white pussy¬ 
cat, and her name was Tictoria, but Tom¬ 
my always called her Vic. She was a very 
good friend with Fonto, and oftentimes 
would lie down between his paws when he 


was asleep, and take a nap, too. Tommy 
had taught her a good many things, and she 
was very knowing. When she ate her din¬ 
ner, she would eat from the plate, and not 
pull the food off on the fioor, as cats usually 
do. Mr. Bingham had bought a pretty little 
collar for Vic, and she always wore it round 
her neck. It had Tommy’s name on it, and 
the name of the street he lived in. 

Another pet was the canary bird, which 
hung in his handsomely-painted cage all the 
day long, singing and hopping from perch 
to perch, pecking his seed, and pluming his 
wings, as contentedly as if he bad not been 
a prisoner all his life in that narrow cage. 
Tommy had three white rabbits, which he 
kept in a box in the ham. They had long 
white ears, and bright pink eyes, but they 
could not be let out, for they vi ited the 
neighbors’ gardens, and made 'sad havoc 
there, so it was necessary to keep them shut 
up. In one comer of the garden was a pool 
of water, and near it was a stake driven 
into the ground; to this stake was tied a 
turtle, the string being tied to a bolu in the 
edge of the turtle’s shell. This Was a funny 
pet. Tommy had bought it of a boy in the 
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Btreet', the price paid ’we* six ciaiWes, a 
piece of red chalk, the stomp of a lead pen¬ 
cil, and a broken gimlet. 

These were Tommy’s pets. Many little 
boys would think themselves very fortu¬ 
nate to have one pet, but'Mr. Bingham 
allowed his little son to have as many as he 
would take proper care of. 

Tommy was generally a pretty good boy; 
hut sometimes be would get out of sorts, 
and he mischievous, aithough he was always 
sorry when he had done anything wrong, 
and would resolve to be a better boy. 

One day hla mamma was obliged to leave 
him at home all alone in the house. The 
cook had got angry about something, and 
had gone off without any warning, so that 
Mrs, Bingham decided to go to a distant 
street, and get a young girl to come and do 
the work, until an experienced cook could 
he procured. Tommy thought it was fine 
fun to have the whole house to himself. He 
roamed through every room, leaving all the 
doors open, and everything in confusion. 
At length he stationed himself at the parlor 
window, and knocked on the glass loudly 
whenever any one was passing. He would 
then hide behind the curtain, thus causing 
people to stop and look at the house in 
amazement. Tired of this, he went to the 
store-closet, and filled his pocket with dried 
beans; then, taking a long tin tube, which 
he called his bean-blower, he went to an 
upper chamber, and amused hlmseif by 
blowing beans at the passengers in the 
street. Tommy thought It was grand fan 
to see the beans strike on a genUeman’s 
hat or a lady’s bonnet, and go bounding off, 
before they could see what had hit them. 
At last he S!iw the minister. Parson Snoffln, 
coming along. He ought to have had some 
respect for the minister, and let him go by; 
but Tommy did not have a very large bump 
of reverence, so he hlew a bean, and hit the 
parson directly in the eye, causing it to 
smart woefully. This frightened him very 
much, and he was still more alarmed when 
he saw the reverend gentleman open the 
front gate, and walk up the doorsteps. The 
next moment the doorbell rang. Tommy 
did not care to go, so he peeped out of the 
window, and could just see the minister’s 
hat, as he stood on the upper step. Again 
and again the bell rang, but Tommy did not 
stir, and at last Parson Snoffln went off; 
but after he had got into the street, he 
turned his head quickly, and Tommy dodged 


out of sight again, hnt he fell tliat he was 
seen. 

Pretty soon an organ-grinder came along. 
When he got opposite Mr. Bingham’s house 
he slipped the organ off his back, aud, rest¬ 
ing it oil a short pole, threw back the cover, 
imd showed a lot of little images, bowing 
their heads, and waltzing round in a very 
comical manner. Then he turned the crank, 
and the organ commenced playing a very 
lively tune. Tommy was much pleased 
with this new attraction; he laid down liis 
bean-blower, and hurried down stairs, put 
on his hat, aud went out to get a near view 
of the wonderful organ. Now bis mother 
had charged him not to go out of the gar¬ 
den until she returned, but Tommy was 
very eager to see the little images, and 
thought that it would be no barm for him 
to venture outside the gate for just a little 
while. The man who bad the organ was 
not a very honest-looking man. He had 
thick black hair, all shaggy and unkempt, 
a rough and dirty-looking beard, with small 
shining black eyes looking out from among 
it Ha seemed to be much pleased to have 
Tommy come out and look at bis organ. 
When the tune was finished he held out his 
baud, as if he wanted sometliing. 

“ T^at do you want?” asked Tommy. 

“A penny,” replied the organ-grinder. 

“ 0,1 haven’t got any money,” replied 
Tommy. 

“ Have you got anything that I can eat?” 
asked the man. 

“ Yes. I will give you a slice of bread,” 
said Tommy. 

“I shall like that Have you a piece of 
cold meat?” was the next question. 

“ I don’t know—I will see.” And Tom¬ 
my moved to go into the house. 

“ Wait a minute, sonny; I will go Into 
the kitchen and eat it,” said the man. And 
he walked Into the front garden, aud left 
his oigan on the grass-plat, near the gate. 

“Where’s your mother?” inquired the 
man. 

“She’s gone out,” replied Tommy. 

“And left you all alone?” 

“Yes. I can take care of the house,'’ 
said Tommy, boastingly. 

At this piece of information the man 
began to look around more boldly than 
when he first entered. He walked around 
the room, and handled things very coolly. 
He went to the secretary, and opening a 
drawer, said: 
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“Here is where yotir father keeps his 
money, Isn’t it?” 

Now it must he remembered that Tommy 
was only six years old, and noi very dis¬ 
creet. He did not know that it was very 
improper for him to tell where his father 
kept his money, or very silly to let a stroll¬ 
ing organ-player into the house, and let him 
know that he was all alone. 

“Tes; father keeps some money there^ 
and grandpa’s gold watch,” he replied. 

“Well, now, little boy, I will have that 
luncheon. Let me see—is it in this closet?” 

“No; the things are in the kitchen store- 
closet,” answered Tommy; and he led the 
way into the kitchen, and entered the spa- 
cloQS closet. 

The stranger followed close behind, and 
took a keen survey of everything. On one 
side of the closet was a row of shelves, and 
on the other side, high up on the wall, was 
a single shelf, too high up to be of any use. 
The organ-grinder saw it, and taking Tom¬ 
my in his arms, placed him on the shelf, be¬ 
fore the little fellow was aware of it. 

“ Now stay there a while,” said the man; 
and he commenced making a feast from the 
many good things which the closet afforded. 

Tommy was frightened enough at such 
treatment. The shelf on which he sat was 
very narrow, and he did not dare to move, 
lest he should fall. The distance from the 
floor was great, and he saw no way of get¬ 
ting down. When the man had satisfied 
himself with the nice things he found. Tom¬ 
my heard him go into the dining-room, and 
enter the closet there, and to his great hor¬ 
ror he heard the rattling and jingling of the 
silver forks and spoons, and knew J>hat they 
were being stolen. 

“ 0 dear—that man is stealing mother’s 
silver, and the next thing he will be going 
to father’s secretary. 1 wish that I could 
get down from this shelf.” And Tommy 
glanced down from his lofty perch, to the 
fioor beneath. The height was too great, 
aud he did not dare to jump, so he began 
to scream as loud as he could, “ Help! Help! 
Stop thief!” Hutnobody heard him, unless 
it was the thief himself, and he knew well 
enough that Tommy was powerless. But 
Tommy’s scieams were heard at last; for 
Iflrs. Bingham returned about an hour af ter- 
wai'ds, and was somewhat surprised to find 
the front door open. She entered the par¬ 
lor, and was again astonished to see the 
secretary opened, and her husband’s papers 


all disarranged. Then Tommy’s cries at¬ 
tracted her attention, and she hastened to 
find him. 

“Why, Tommy Bingham, how did you 
get up there?” she' asked, on discovering 
him in the closet. 

“A Uand-organman put me up here, mam¬ 
ma,” he replied, “ and I could not get down 
agmn. Has he gone away now?” 

Mrs. Bingham pulled a table from the 
kitchen into the closet, and climbing upon 
it, she could reach Tommy well enough to 
take him down. He was glad enough to 
find himself on the fioor again, but he felt 
sorry when he saw how the wicked man had 
stolen his mother’s silver, and robbed his 
father of the nice watch that bad belonged 
to grandpa; he wished that he had obeyed, 
and staid quietly in the house. 

“What shall ws do, mamma?” he in¬ 
quired, his eyes filling with tears. 

“ We must send word to father, right off, 
and he will notify the police of the robbery,” 
said Mrs. Bingham. “I wish I had some 
one to stay here while I went to tell him. 
Ah, there is Parson Suoffin going by; I will 
call him iiu” 

So ^he went to the window, and called to 
the minister, who came to the door, his eye 
very much inflamed and bloodshot. He 
looked at Tommy, aud said, solemnly: 

“lam indebted to you for this inflamed 
eye, young man, am I not?” 

Tommy hung his head, much ashamed, 
while Mrs. Bingham looked very much sur¬ 
prised, and wanted to know what he meant. 
Parson SuofiQn then related how he had 
been passing the house, and Tommy had 
blown a bean into his eye. Mrs. Bingham 
was much-grieved to hear that her little boy 
• had been so bad, and Tommy felt sony, too, 
for his naughtiness, aud he told Doctor 
Snoffin so, and was readily foigiven. 

Mrs. Bingham then hastened to her hus¬ 
band’s store, and told him of tile theft, and 
gave him Tommy’s description of the man. 
The police were soon in search of him, but 
could not get any trace of him. Tommy 
discovered the hand-organ in a thicket in 
the garden, where the man had hidden it, as 
it w’as too heavy and too conspicuous to be 
carried with him. In three days the news 
came that the thief had been arrested in a 
neighboring town, and would be brought oU 
in an early train.' All the silver ware an^ 
the gold watch were recovered, but the 
money he had taken was not recovered. Xu 
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the course o£ time the feUow was tried, and troubling no one. The old hand^organ was 
found guilty, and the judge sentenced him kept in the famiiy for many years, and oo- 
to a term of twenty years in the State Prison, casionally the children were allowed to turn 
Tommy learned a good lesson from this the crank, and “ make it go.” Finaliyitgot 
adventure of bis, and always after that he out of order, and was put away in the gap- 
was a very obedient boy,' finding plenty of ret, where everything goes that wont go 
enjoyment in harmless amusements, and down stairs. 
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UNCLE JAKE’S COURTSHIP. 

BY BLAITCHE BELA.W. 


No, boys,— I did n’t Start wiiU the idee 
ot bein’ an oid bacbeior; and. wbat’s more, 
I don’t believe that any livin’ man ever did 
do it, for ibe longin’ for u mate is bora uat- 
eral in every breatbin’ iieing. liut, you see, 
ibis is a disappointin’ world, and souieliow 
1 got mustered in on tbe unlucky bide. 

I went a>couriin’ once. It was u long 
time ago; but, 1 reckon, nut so long but 1 
can remember must of the p ints. Tou see, 
i served luy time to old Zeke Brown, father 
to Zeke who owns tbe forge over to Slater- 
viiie. He has been dead nigh on lo twenty 
years now; tbe old man, 1 mean. X always 
was a steady, bard-workin* boy, never tryin* 
to shirk work or sass back; and, when my 
time was out, the old man was so pleased 
with me, that be gave me, beside my free¬ 
dom suit, an old silver watch and tbe offer 
of a share in tbe forge. This was a hand¬ 
some thing in Brown, and a good chance 
for me; but, as is always the way with good 
luck, instead of makin’ me tbuckful, it 
puffed up luy conceit, and make me think 1 
ought to have somethin’ better. So I 
thanked Brown, and told him 1 had n't 
quite made up my mind what 1 ’d do yet; 
hat I guessed, any way, I’d take a rest for 
a spell,-and look around. 

Brawn gave a couple of snorts, and then 
said ** All right,” and we separated. 

1 tbiuk it was about a week after ibis 
that it happened. 

1 had spent the time loafing around tbe 
vUiage in my best clothes, teiliug fotas the 


time o’ day, and putting on airs generally, 
—for I teil you, boys, times was different 
then, and a’prentice just out of his time, 
with a watch and my prospects, was bo 
small pertaiers. 

As 1 said, 1 had been goin’ on this way 
about a week, when one day 1 met Alviry 
Hart cornin’ out of tbe grocery. Now, I 
bad known Alviry all my life; but some¬ 
how this day she seemed to strike me all 
new. Her eyes was brigiiter, her cheeks 
redder, and her curls blacker. She seemed 
about tbe prettiest girl I bad ever seen. 
Now, I never was much of a feller after the 
girls: in fact, they was tbe only thing I was 
afraid of, and I was skittish of them. As I 
said, I expected to be married someday; 
but that was a good ways off, and 1 thought 
it would come round iu the naterai way 
without my bavin’ much to do with it. 
But, just as Alviry turned the corner, the 
idee popped inter my head, — 

Jake, my boy, that ’b the girl for you. 
Strike in and win.” 

And tbe thought did strike in so deep, 
that the next Sunday night 1 walked two 
miies, in the teeth of a searchin’ wind, to 
old Hart's. Talk of tbe love of the present 
day, boys! Where could you find tbe man 
who would do that now, eh ? 

I tell you, it was a cold walk; but when 
Alviry herself opened the door for me, and 
showed me inter tbe best room, where a 
bright fire was blazin’, 1 forgot all about 
the coid, and would have walked twice tbe 
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distance right over ^in without a growl or 
a-car!n’ a bit. 

Well, we set and talked of the weather, 
the chances for sleigbin*, and other things, 
till the clock struck nine, and T heard the 
folks in the setting-room go to bed. Then I 
hitched my chair a little closer, and we talk¬ 
ed about singin’-school and quiltin’-bees 
for another hour, when I took another 
hitch. 

Alviry blushed this time, and I begun to 
feel bolder. 

Then all at once a loud raew broke the 
silence. 

Alviry jumped up, and said, — 

“Omy!” 

I jumped up too, and asked, — 

“What *s the matter?" 

“ It *s Aunt Dolly’s cat.” she says. “ It 
’8 out in the wash-shed; and I must catch 
it, and lake it up to her, or I ’ll get it in the 
morning. O dear! I wish it was dead.” 

“Leave it out,” says I, “and may be it 
will be in the morning.” 

“Oh, I would n't dare to,” says slie. 
“ And what would be the good? she’d have 
another in a week. I must go for it. Mr. 
Simmons, will you please hold the light for 
me?” 

“ Certainly,” I says. 

And I took up the candle, and followed 
across the settin’-room and kitchen to the 
wash-room that opened o5 the kitchen. 

The door was shut. She tried to open it; 
but it stuck fast. 

I gave it a push: but no go; and, gittin’ 
r’iled, I let out a little of ray muscle, when 
all of a sudden it flew open, and let in a 
gust of wind, that blew out the candle, and 
left us in darkness. 

“O my!” says Alviry, “what shall we 
do?” 

Ton see we did n’t go round with our 
pockets full of matches in them days. So I 
says, — 

“I ’ll go back to the settin’-room, and 
light the candle.” 

But she says, — 

“ You ’ll never find the way. Give it to 
me, and you wait right here till I come 
back.” 

I gave her the candle, and she left me 
there in the cold and dark. 

I heard her open the parlor door, and 
then a low mew drew off my attention; 


and, looking out into the shed, I saw a pair 
of shining eyes that seemed right in front 
of me. 

“Heighol” says I to myself, “here’s a 
chance for me to make a p’int. I ’ll catch 
the beast before Alviry comes back.’^ 

And I started for it. 

But. alas for vain ambition! at the second^ 
step, whack w’ent my shins against some¬ 
thing hard and sharp, and I pitched for¬ 
ward. I threw out my arms, to catch my¬ 
self; but no good. The nest minute my 
bands was tryin* to clutch some soft'stuff 
that would keep slippin’ through my fin¬ 
gers, and my head was buried to my shoul¬ 
ders in the same mess. Jericho! but I can 
feel that stuff now, — sousin’ in my eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and slippin’ down my 
collar. I thought my lime had come; that 
I had found the bottomless pit, and was 
sinkin’ into it. I tried to get my head up; 
but the blamed thing held me like a pump- 
.t^ucker. I could n’t scream, and I began to 
smother. At last, in despair, I gave a des¬ 
perate jerk, and my head came up; but at 
the same minute one of my hands slipped 
from under me, and I came down on my 
.stoinnch across something hard, that knock¬ 
ed all the remainin’ breath and a fearful 
yell out of me, just as Alviry appeared with 
a light. ■ 

She echoed the yell, and turned to ran. 
But lier woman’s curiosity got the best of 
the scare; and she come back just as I 
crawled to ray feet, and stood dripping with 
tlie infernal stuff. 

I expected, of course, she’d come to my 
help. But not a bit of it: she just looked 
at me a minute, and then said, — 

“O my I if he ’a’n’t spilt all ma’s soft 
soap!” 

This was too much. I gave her one look 
of rage, and, yellin’ “D—n ma’s softsoapl” 
rushed from the house, leavin’ my hat and 
overcoat behind me; and 1 took that wind 
on iny hare head for two miles without feel- 
in’ it. 

The next day, when I was in bed with in- 
fiuenzy, Alviry’s little brother brought me 
my hat and overcoat, with the message that 
his sister did n’t want to have nothin’ moro " 
to do with a young man that used profane 
language. 

Well, boys, she got her wish, and I never 
went courtin’ again. 
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ITNUASEEI). 

BT KISS X. J. WHITNEY. 


When Balph Fielding came to oar little 
Tillage, there was quite a commotion among 
Ihe elder portion of the community, as well 
as among us girls. 

“He was immensely rich,” the gossips 
said, and belonged to a good family. The 
girl who won him would be a lucky cresr 
tore, to say the least,” 

And, certainly, we girls didn’t need any 
one to tell us he was a handsome young 
fellow, with the most charming ways in the 
world. He didn’t pay any one particniar 
attention at first, but boated, rode and 
danced with ns alU By-Snd-by he left all 
for Kate Earle, who was quite an heiress In 
her own right. Of course there were hard 
feelings and sharp speeches when this be¬ 
came known, and those who had been loud¬ 
est in bis praise, were the first to censure 
him. 

Just at this time there were two more ar- 
xivals, Lucius Elsmere, the young minister, 
and Me Faulkner, a lawyer, who came for 
his health. 

Hever before had the old church held so 
large and admiring an audience. Even the 
aisles were crowded, and numbers were 
forced to go away. The young minister 
was so eloquent, his graceful gestures so 
impassioned, and his voice so rich and clear, 
that be moved bis audience at bis will. 

“Why are you not enraptured with our 
dear minister, as well as the rest of ns?” 
inquired Mrs. Stems, as we walked slowly 


home after one of Elsmere’s splendid ser¬ 
mons, 

“ Became 1 detest a thief,” I replied. 

Mrs. Stems looked aghast. 

“Yon are speaking of a minister of the 
gospel,” she said, severely. 

“Ah, but there are wolves in sheep’s 
clothing,” I returned, gravely. “And a 
man who steals his sermons from those who 
write and deliver them, is certainly a literary 
thief, and is therefore dishonorable.” 

“I’ve beard the same sermon afore,” said 
old Ur. Lane, “ but it came from Henry 
"Ward Beecher’s mouth.” 

“ It ith theer treatbon for you to talk tho 
horridly about charming Hr. Eltbmere, 
Emerelle Lanning,” lisped CoraWare. “I 
think him just elegant I I was introduthed 
to him last week, and he has called three 
times, and I am going to the picnic with 
him. He tbays I should make a splendid 
wife for a minitbter,” consciously simpering. 

Mrs. Sterns looked nonplussed, and good 
Mrs. Everett said in a low tone: 

“ Mr. Elsmere’s sermons are not the pro¬ 
ducts of his own brain.” 

Just at this moment the subject of our 
conversation passed us, giving Mrs, Webster 
a hurried startled glance, A strangely evil 
look played over his features for a moment. 

Mi% Webster gazed after him with a puz¬ 
zled expression on her placid face. 

“There is something strangely familiar 
about him,” she said, slowly, “but I cannot 
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place him in my mind. I shail think after 
a while, for I am confident I hare seen him 
before.” 

Even Ealph Fielding was forgotten, as 
the fair ones basked in the light of the fas¬ 
cinating clergyman’s smiles. 

Someway, I did not join In the general 
admiration. His smiie was cold and cruei, 
and his eyes bad a siy steaitby look, and 
fiashed ominously at times; besides, [had 
seen and beard several things that placed 
him in altogether a different light. 

Sly sentiments, however, did not diminish 
his regard for me; on the contrary, they 
only seemed to increase it, and, to my cha¬ 
grin and dismay, he followed me every¬ 
where, forcing his disagreeable attentions 
upon me, until I was half wild. I tried 
keen sarcasm, and icy coldness, but it could 
not pierce his triple-plated armor of self- 
conceit. 

Father and mother were bright and shin¬ 
ing lights in the church, and it was the 
most natural thing in the world for the 
minister to make long and frequent calls at 
our house. 

1 shocked mother—the good soul!—^more 
than once, and brought many a reproof 
upon my defenceless head, by my rudeness 
to our clerical visitor. 

I was returning home just at dusk from a 
neighbor’s one night, when I saw Mr. 
Elsmere coming toward me. He was con¬ 
versing earnestly with a dissipated-looking 
stranger, who was stopping at the hotel in 
the village, Kot wishing to meet them, I 
slipped into the bushes, scarcely daring to 
breathe,as they approached my hiding-place. 

.Now, Bob,” the stranger was saying, as 
they passed so close to me I could have 
touched them, “ if you play that game, you 
will fall.” 

“FaUt" scornfully repeated Elsmere, 
“ there is no such word in my vocabulary. 
The girl interests me, and I’d have suc¬ 
ceeded before now, if it hadn’t been for 
that cursed lawyer. I know women pretty 
well, Jim, and the little beauty will coma 
round after playing coy and shy.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the other, “you’re a 
smart’un, you be I But I’ve seen the girl, 
and if she hasn’t got bottled lightning in 
that body of hers. I’ll lose my guess; and I 
don’t believe eve^n ‘Clentleman Bob’ can 
tame her.” 

“ I’ll do It or die,’’ sternly. “ If I find 
her too refractory, I may need your help.” 


And Eismere’s face took on an awful look 
as he lowered bis voice—“ in tiiy)OBing qf 
Faulkner." 

“All right, old pall I’m handy when the 
ready is plenty.” And the two villains 
walked slowly away. 

I came out of my hiding-place with a 
flushed face, and wratbfuily muttered: 

“ Plot away, but you will find you wont 
succeed, my fine clergyman,” 

“Good-evening, Miss Lanning,” said a 
voice close to my side. 

With a little cry I turned, and saw Erie 
Faulkner looking at me, with an amused 
smile on his handsome face. 

“ Were your thoughts so pleasant that 
you did not hear my approach, and hot un¬ 
til I had spoken twice?” he asked, re¬ 
proachfully. 

I shook my head, with a slight smile, as 1 
exclaimed: 

“I am so glad to see you, Mr. Faulkner.” 
And with heightened color, I repeated vyhat 
I bad heard. 

Erie listened without any comments,, bat 
his eyes fiashed dangerously, and his voice 
was stern, os he said: 

“The stranger registered .his name as 
Harvey Sangers, from Montreal, but it Is 
an alla.s, probably. He has persisted in 
talking to me, in spite of my coolness, and 
following me about.” 

“ They ate terrible men, Mr. Faulkner,]' 
my voice trembling, “ so do be very careful.,” 

“For your sake? Would you care?” Ije 
whispered, passionately, his eyes on my 
flushed face. 

I bowed, for I could not speak. 

“ Emerelle, Eelle,” called my little brother 
Willie. . ^ 

“Coming, my boy,” shouted Erie; and I 
could not but notice the joyous ring in bis 
voice. I, 

“ Promise me, Emerelle,” he said, softly, 
as he held my hand at parting, that you 
will he very cautious, and not go anywhere 
alone. I shall .keep watch over you, for 
such villains as Elsmere and Sangers use 
every method to carry out their schemes.” 

“Ipromise,” Haltered. 

“God keep iny darUngl” he 8aid,jander 
his breath, as his lips brushed my hair. 

After this I tried to avoid the minister 
more than ever, and father took me to taslr 
for it, because, forsooth, “ I was standing 
in my own light,’] he said, , 

“ If you wish me to leave home,” I salcl, 
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qnietlf, as he finished, “ I will go to Aunt 
Delmar’s.” 

“I wish Mr. Elsmere to marry my daugh¬ 
ter, not that she should leave her father’s 
house,” was the short reply. 

Mother sighed, aud her voice trembled 
slightly as she said: 

“I can never give up my only daughter 
until a husband claims her.” 

“ I guess you wont keep her long,” spoke 
up precocious Willie, ” ’cause I know some¬ 
body that thinks a lot of her.” 

‘‘You are talking about what you don’t 
understand, my son,” smiled mother. 

“ No, I aint, nuther. Just look at Relle’s 
face, if you don’t believe me,” trium¬ 
phantly. 

“Emerelle,” said father, gravely, as I 
was escaping from the room, “ I am un¬ 
willing to have Mr. Faulkner continue bis 
visits here, as Mr. Elsmere tells me that he 
bears a very bad obaraeter.” 

“How dare he?” I cried, passionately, 
and burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, Eelllel” exclaimed Willie; 
then angrily added: 

“ I wish the old minister was in the Bed 
Seal” 

“ Willie, Willie,” reproved mother, “ you 
must not talk so. Mr. Elsmere is a very 
excellent young man.” 

“I don’t care, I hate him," he muttered. 
“He isn’t half so good as Mr. Faulkner Is, 
’cause I’ve heard him swear when nobody 
was looking; and Mr, Faulkner says it’s 
awful wicked to swear.” 

“Willie, leave the room,” said father, 
sternly. 

“ Let me beg of you to let him remain,” 
said Mr. Elsmere's smooth voice. . 

“Don’t want to stay if you are here,” 
was the sulky reply, as he marched out of 
the room, and came up to my chamber, say¬ 
ing, energetically: 

“ How I hate our minlsterr’ 

“ It is very wrong to hate any one, my 
darling, although he is every wicked man,” 
I gently replied, as I smoothed his sunny 
hair. 

“ I can’t help it if ’tis wicked, Bellle; but 
I’ll try real hard not to any more.” 

“ That is right, dear; for I can’t have my 
brave little brother be a cowardly man, and 
it is very cowardly, as well as wrong, to 
hate any one.” ■ 

“ That’s just what Mr. Faulkner said,” 
replied Willie. 


That night I told mother what I had 
heard. She was terribly shocked. 

“ Your father must know that he is har¬ 
boring a viper that will repay his kindness 
with disgrace aud death,” she said, as she 
arose. 

“No, uol” I cried; “not for the world 
would I have him know of it. You know 
he is very set, and might not believe it; or, 
if be was convinced, his changed demeanor 
would betray our secret at once. Besides, 
Erie—Mr.Faulkner,” confusedly, “warned 
me to tell no one, as he has sent to the city 
for a detective to meet him here to-nigbU” 

“I pray he may not fail to come,” said 
mother, nervously, a little later. “Your 
father is suddenly called away to be gone 
several days. Mr. Elsmere brought the tel¬ 
egram; and is going to remain here during 
his absence.” 

“Willie is gone to grandmother’s, and 
we two women are alone with that villain,’^ 

I gasped. 

For a few moments we gazed into each 
other’s pale scared faces, then I shook off 
my fears, and felt able to cope with the vil¬ 
lain who strove to entrap me. 

“ Is Elsmere here now ?” I whispered. 

“Yes, and a friend of his, Mr. Sangers. 
O, may Heaven help usl” 

“‘Heavet helps those who help themp 
selves,”’ I quoted, encouragingly. “All is 
lost if you give way like this, dear mother. 

I can slip out and go for help while you are 
at tea.” 

“ Tea was over long ago,” she moaned. 

“ While you entertain them in the parlor, 
lean slip out,” 1 said, cheerfully; “so go 
down, and appear as if nothing bad hap¬ 
pened.” 

I waited until I heard the murmur of 
voices, then putting on my bat, I stole softly 
by the parlor door, and out into the garden 
shrubbery. Drawing a breath of relief, I 
started forward at a quick pace, when a 
hand grasped my arm, and Elsmere’s hated 
voice sounded in my ears. 

“ Whither so fast, pretty one?” 

“ I am going to Mrs. Bryant’s, on an er¬ 
rand for mother; so please release my arm, 
for I am in a hurry,” I answered, as calmly 
as I could, although my heart bounded with 
fear, for the fellow had been drinking, and 
I dared not exasperate him. 

“ Nay, nay, sweet one, be not so cruel as • 
to drive me from your presence,” he went 
on, bis bold eyes burning my face, “ It’s. 
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not often 1 hare such a glorious chance of 
seeing you aioue.” And he pressed niy 
hand to his lips, as he walked by my side. 

Concealing my fear and disgust, I said, 
lightly: 

“Nonsense, Hr. Elsmere. Youareasad 
flatterer, I fear.” 

He eagerly protested that he had not said 
a tithe of the truth. 

“Mother tells me you are going to favor 
us with a short visit, so I warn you to be 
chary of compliments, as you may wish you 
had never seen me,” I laughed, carelessly 
and coquettishly. 

“Impossible, my beauty 1” fervently, as 
he gave me a searching glance. “ Your 
father has given me per—” 

I interrupted his flow of eloquence with a 
shriek. 

“ What is it?” hastily. 

“There, it’s gone now,” I breathed. “Do 
let us get out of this gloomy place, for it 
always makes me think of a prison.” 

With a slight shudder, the impostor 
glanced nervously round, and quickened his 
pace. 

Mrs. Bryant started up as I tapped at the 
door, exclaiming: 

“Sooduess,' Emereile, how you started 
me 1 Annie is over to her sister’s, and it is so 
warm 1 fell asleep. Come right in, Mr. 
Blsmere, and take a chair; father will be in 
in a few minutes. Your handsome face is 
always welcome, but I am uncommonly 
glad to see you to-night, 

“ Old Mr. Lane is worse; don’t think he 
will live through the night; and it’s enough 
to make your hair rise to hear him take on. 
He’s led a terrible life, they say; even called 
himself a minister, so as to deceive, aud 
carry on worse than ever. And it’s no 
wonder he takes on awful—^is it, Mr. Els- 
mere?” 

“Not in the least, madam,” gravely, a 
deadly pallor overspreading his face. 

“Aud, seeing he can’t die easy with such 
a load of guilt, and as he is calling all the 
time for somebody to help him, I says to 
myself, ‘ who could help the poor soul equal 
to a minister of the gospel?’ and I should 
have sent my son after you, but he is away 
on a visit.” 

My heart gave agceat bound as X thought, 
“ Perhaps ho will go.” 

But no. He excused himself by saying 
be was quite iU, and dared not expose him¬ 
self further, as he had no one to watch ten¬ 


derly over him, and soothe and cheer him 
when disease laid her withering hand upon 
him, with an expressive glance in my direc¬ 
tion. , 

“Why don’t you get married?” she 
asked, sympathetically. “ You need awife, 
certainly, and you have lota of pretty girls 
to choose from, if you haven’t already made 
your choice,” inquiringly. 

“Ah! but 1 have made my choice, and 
got the father’s consent, too, Mrs. Bryant,” 
triumphantly, as his glowing eyes took in 
my blushing angry face. 

“ Well, well, my dears,” exclaimed the 
good woman, cordially, “ you couldn’t do 
better, and you’ll be the handsomest couple 
1 ever set my eyes on.” 

What could I do or say at this? Not one 
word, for there was not a name mentioned, 
only implied, 

“ Mrs. Bryant,” Isaid, abruptly, “mother 
wanted to borrow a cup of yeast, as 1 neg¬ 
lected to make any to-day.” 

“ Certainly, my dear, certainly,” bustling 
away. “ Why wont you stay this evening?” 
she asked, as she returned. “Annie may 
be back, as she went over to Sue’s yester¬ 
day.” 

“ Thank you,” X replied, quickly, catch¬ 
ing a ray of light. “ Mr. Elsmere had bet¬ 
ter remain here, if he is tmable to visit Mr. 
Lane; but I am obliged to decline yout kind 
invitation, as mother would be anxious 
about me. X will write a line to Annie, 
which please give her as soon as she gets 
home.” 

Euniiiug up to my friend’s chamber, X 
seized a pen and wrote: 

“ Dear Annie, if you love me, don’t fall 
to put this note into Erie Eaulkner’s hands 
as soon as possible. Father was called away 
by a telegram; will be gone several days. 
The minister and a friend will stay at fath¬ 
er’s while he is pone. Mother and I are 
alone.” 

“ There,” excitedly, “ that tells nothing, 
yet Erie will see our danger.” 

“I can’t persuade him to stay,” said Mrs. 
Bryant, in a disappointed tone, as X re¬ 
turned to the room. “ Says he’s promised 
your pa to see to you, and he’s going to.” 

“X have been to see Annie too many 
times for me to want any one to go home 
with me,” 1 replied, smiling. 

We bad gone but a little ways before Bls- 
mere began, aqgrlly: 

“ How you did try to send me off to that 
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dying wretch, but Tm too old a bird to be 
caught with chafi, or old women, either,” 
laughing coarsely. 

My cheeks flamed fiercely as I sprang for¬ 
ward. 

“Tou needn’t try that game, my lady,” 
seizing my waist, ‘‘ for I can sea through 
your little tricks, and stop ’em, too, by 
Jove! Come, now, give me a kiss from 
those luscious red lips, my beautyl” 

“Kelease me Instantly!” I demanded, 
haughtily. “ How dare you stop me in this 
manner?” 

“Dare!” scornfully. ‘‘IfearneitherGod, 
man, nor the devil.” 

“And pou are a clergymanf" I asked, 
with biting scorn. 

“No!” he cried, passionately; “no, I’m 
no canting hypocrite of a clergyman.” 

“The past few weeks tell whether you 
are a hypocrite or not,” boldly. 

“ Tou shall pay for that, and all the rest 
of your cutting speeches, and your haughty 
ways, my proud beauty 1” he raved. “You 
are mine, mine 1” 

“Never 1” was my firm reply, “never. 
No power on earth shall make me yours.” 

“Ha, ha!” be laughed, sneeringly; “ think 
you I’ll wait for a priest to mumble a few 
words? Not I. Tou are mine, and I’ll 
make you beg for the caresses you scorn 
now; for no power in heaven or hell can 
take you from me.” And he clasped me 
passionately to his heart, covering my face 
with fiery kisses. 

With a desperate effort I pushed the vil¬ 
lain from me, and, striking my clenched 
hand into his face, I fled forborne, uttering 
a cry for help. 

With a volley of oaths, he rushed after 
me. I sprang forward like a deer, knowing 
more than life hung In the balance, but 
alas I just as I thought myself nearly safe, 
my foot caught in a treacherous vine, and I 
fell headlong. With a cry of despair, I 
struggled to my feet, to be caught in Els- 
mere’s arms. 

“A fine race you have led me, but I have 
you safel” he cried, with savage exultation. 
“ Cry, writhe and struggle as you will, you 
are helpless as a babe; you cannot escape, 
for yon are mine, mine forever.” 

“Villain, take thatl” thundered a voice; 
and the next moment I was snatched from 
Elsmere’s arms, and the baffled wretch fell 
to the ground. 

With aiow cry of joy, for the first time 


in my healthy life, I fainted In Erie Faulk¬ 
ner’s arms. 

“Is he gone?” I gasped, as my senses 
returned. 

“ My darling, my darling, thank Heaven 
you are safel” exclaimed Erie, fervently, as 
his kisses fell fast on my white face. “ That 
detestable scoundrel cannot harm you while 
I am near.” 

“ I’m a desperate man, Faulkner,” hissed 
Eismere, rising from the ground, “and I 
warn you to give me the girl, for have her I 
will, if I wade through rivers of blood to get 
her.” 

“Away with you, miserable villain I” was 
the stern reply. “ You will have to pass 
over my dead body to gain Miss Lanning.” 

“So be it!” savagely; and the sharp re¬ 
port of a revolver smote on the air. 

With a low cry I threw myself before my 
lover. 

“Tvro can play at that game, my fine 
fellow 1” exclaimed a deep-toned voice, and 
again sharp reports broke on the startled air. 

With a hoarse cry of rage Eismere turned 
upon the new-comer. 

“ Take that, and a million curses beside,” 
he suddenly cried, turning upon me. 

There was a flash of light, a quick report, 
and a terrible pain shot through my arm, 
and with a moan I fell senseless. When I 
came to myself, mother was sobbing over 
me, and Annie Bryant stood by my side. 
With a shudder I closed ray eyes, as I saw 
Eismere prostrate on the ground, the life¬ 
blood flowing from a wound in bis chest. 

“If you wish to say anything, Bob, you 
had best say it, as you are bleeding Inter¬ 
nally,” said the detective; for it was he 
who had come so opportunely to our aid. 

“ I’ve played for a high stake, and lost 
the game,” coolly replied the baffled villain. 
“I’m no canting minister. I’ve been in 
prison twice; killed the jailor, and got away 
the last time. 

“I came here to hide, and pick up what 
I could find handy. Cross-eyed Jim came 
too. I fell in love with her,” pointing to 
me, “and I wouldn’t hear to Jim when he 
said trouble would come of it. I’ve robbed 
and murdered, but I only regret that I did 
not kill Emerelle Lanning.” The death- 
rattle sounded in his throat, and the miser¬ 
able man fell back dead. 

Hera I lost consciousness again, and knew 
no more until the doctor set my arm. A 
long fit of Illness followed that terrible 
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night, and my arm was nearly well when I 
recovered. 

** How did you find me that fearful night?’ ’ 
1 asked Erie, long after. 

“Annie Bryant reached home just as you 
had left. She was frightened as she read 
your note, and calling me, as I was passing, 
bade me read what you had written. I un¬ 
derstood it at once, and fnuUngout the path 
you had taken, sped on after you. And I 
W’as just ill time,” tenderly. 

“Thank God!” I murmured, reverently. 

“I had met the detective at the station, 
and sent him after Elsmere. He heard he 
was at your father’s, and on going there, 
met Sangers, whom he arrested; and then, 
guided by your mother, hastened after you. 
“We owe our lives to him, as I was not 
armed.” 


Father came home crestfallen, indeed, as 
his telegram was a hoax to get him away 
from home. When he heard what bad oc¬ 
curred during his absence, he vehemently 
ejaculated: 

“The shameless villain! how dared he 
play such a desperate game ? lam ashamed 
of myself for being so easily imposed upon.” 

^Yhen Erie presented himself asking for 
his reward, father said frankly: 

“I was deceived by an impostor. Hr. 
Faulkner, and judged you hardly, but I ask 
your pardon for my unjust suspicions. I 
have made inquiries concerning you, and 
finding them satisfactory, I cordially give 
you my little girl here, feeling that I have 
gained a son. And I humbly confess that I 
believe a true woman’s heart the best guide 
in love affairs.” 
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